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PREFACE. 



If such a title might not have seemed too am- 
bitious, this book would be entitled : " The Eights 
of the Child. " The special problem which is here 
discussed is related to the more general one : " How 
far does the fact of having voluntarily given life 
to another being place us under obligations to that 
being? To what extent is our personality obliged 
to abdicate the independence of its development iii 
favor of this new existence?" Make no mistake 
here. This vague question becomes alarmingly 
urgent in practice, and its scope is infinite. Ac- 
cording to the answer you make, you will be 
either for or against divorce, for or against the 
second marriage of widows or widowers, for or 
against boarding-school education, for or against 
the assumption of paternity, for or against absolu- 
tion from those ferocious conjugal revenges which 
are so complaisantly classed as passional crimes. 
These examples may be multiplied at will by the 
reader who is interested in studies of this kind. 
They suffice to show the complexity of this prob- 
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6 PREFACE. 

]em relating to the child which involves the whole 
morality of love; that is to say, the considerations 
of conscience which arise from it are innumerable. 
The one which forms the subject of this book 
is probably one of the most common of those 
questions which casual honesty solves with the 
least hesitation. A man has been the lover of a 
woman married to another. He has a child by 
this woman, but it bears the name of the husband. 
He could not, he does not, doubt that he is the 
father of the child. Has he any duties toward 
this child, and what are they? Has he any rights, 
and what are those rights? Is he culpable if he 
go his way without heeding these considerations? 
Do the mysterious ties of blood necessarily imply 
an obligation, latent, if we may so express it, 
which some circumstance or other will develop? I 
do not think I exaggerate when I say that nine out 
of ten men will make a negative reply to this se- 
ries of moral questions. This romance is written 
for the tenth man, the man in whom passion and 
experience have not entirely destroyed conscience ; 
who is not content to reconcile his interest with 
conventionality, and his pleasure with the judg- 
ment of the fashionable or vulgar. Perhaps this 
man will think this drama of unholy paternity is 
one of the most tragic and most human that real 
life presents, and that it is worthy of being studied 
more closely. 
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I have again adopted the form of romance which 
is very old in French tradition. One father called 
it the analytical method, an expression which is 
very simple, clear, and exact, and for wWch our 
contemporaries have substituted the much more 
pedantic and rather equivocal word psychological. 
I say equivocal, for this term seems to claim the 
study of the human soul in the name of a special 
school, whereas its study is common to all liter- 
ature, which M. Taine has so profoundly defined 
as a living psychology. Is not the description of 
the most plastic landscape a transcription of a con- 
dition of soul? And in like manner does not a 
drama which teems with adventures admit of sen- 
sations and sentiments in consequence of the soul ? 
Balzac in his criticisms has more acutely denomi- 
nated analytical novels "novels of ideas," thus 
signifying that their authors had concerned them- 
selves particularly with the phenomena of the in- 
ternal life. Here, however, the equivocal still ap- 
pears, for the expression, " novel of ideas," applies 
equally as well to an argumentative treatise. The 
old formula with which Sainte Beuve was con- 
tented still appears best to me, inasmuch as it 
connects this kind of book with the corresponding 
series of works in the other departments of litera- 
ture. There is in fact a drama of analysis, of 
which — to cite only two classics — Eacine in trag- 
edy, and Marivaux in comedy, are the masters. 
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There is a poetry of analysis which is represented 
by Baudelaire and Sully Prudhomme, and also by 
Sainte Benve in his "Joseph Delorme." There 
arp memoirs of analysis of which the " Confessions 
of St. Augustine" remain the venerable, and the 
Souvenirs of M. Renan the ironical type. All these 
works present the common characteristic of taking 
note of the minor details of conscience, which mani- 
fest themselves outwardly under the aspect of un- 
restrained passions, uncurbed desires, and defined 
actions. The very unequal and diversified intel- 
lects of these writers appear to be similarly en- 
dowed with a faculty of reflection which. peimits 
them to perceive most delicately all the obscure 
workings of the minutest springs of action. It is 
the laying bare of these springs which perhaps in- 
terests them more than the results of the movement 
of the springs. The striking of the clock attracts 
them less than the arrangement of the parts whose 
delicate play causes the striking. They tax their 
wits in the dissection of the phenomena of the 
moral and intellectual life without even intend- 
ing it, like the great African bishop whose whole 
ambition was to humiliate himself into seeming to 
have led a sinful life so as not to astonish his pro- 
fane readers by the subtlety of his inward vision. 
It was natural that this spirit of analysis, which 
is as innate in certain temperaments as the dra- 
matic disposition is in others, should find material 
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for its exercise in the novel rather than in tragedy, 
comedy, or lyrical poetry. Some masterpieces of 
this kind are really pure works of analysis — for 
instance, "The Princess of Clèves," "Robinson 
Crusoe," " Les Liaisons dangereuses," " Adolphe," 
"The Elective Affinities," "Rouge et Noir," 
"Volupté," "The Lily of the Valley," "Louis 
Lambert," "La Muse du Département," "Made- 
moiselle de Maupin, " and " Dominique. " This list, 
which is compiled from memory, and which compre- 
hends works so diverse that it seems incoherent, suf- 
fices to show the suppleness and vitality of this form 
of art. The work of observation which it represents 
completes the work of observation which the novel 
of manners accomplishes. The inquest upon the 
moral and internal life must be carried on pari 
passu with that upon the social and external life, 
— the one explaining, deepening, and correcting 
the other. Thus it was to be expected that with 
the great and prolific outpour of novels of manners 
from Balzac to Flaubert, to which the term natural- 
istic is applied, another fictional era should ensue 
on the order of the analytical novel, especially 
since the spirit of modern science furnishes to 
those who are fond of mental anatomy documents 
and methods of incomparable superiority. This 
literary phenomenon has been accomplished, but 
in the midst of a malevolence of criticism and 
opinion that has been so constant for some years 
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10 PREFACE. 

that it is impossible to believe that it does not rest 
upon very serious motives. When a large num- 
ber of distinguished persons agree in an antipathy 
which is loudly manifested for a certain attempt 
of art, they certainly may be mistaken — and it 
seems to me that they are. But their opinion is 
not to be despised, and it is for this reason, with- 
out mentioning epigrams that are too evidently 
partial, or reproaches certainly unjust, that I would 
like to try to answer two or three objections which 
are more frequently raised against the species itself. 
From the purely aesthetic point of view, its ad- 
versaries appear, above all, to be persuaded that 
the different qualities which give the color of life 
to an imaginary narrative are irreconcilable with 
searching analysis. They reason somewhat after 
this fashion : " You pretend to describe the passion. 
Now; the first characteristic of passion is precisely 
to abolish this turning back upon self in the person 
who is under its influence. A man who really 
loves thinks of the one he loves, and not of the 
love itself. A man who desires thinks of the ob- 
ject desired, and not of the desire itself. It has 
often been said to psychologists of the Jouffroy 
school, — and the remark is still more applicable to 
psychological novelists — *No one stations himself 
at the window to see himself passing along the 
street. ' When you can fully enumerate conditions 
of mind which prepare the actions of your person- 
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ages, you substitute yourself for them, since you 
paint for them what they can neither discern nor 
declare. Life consists of a demi -obscurity of 
hearts, a dull and continuous work of blind in- 
stinct, an impulse and a spontaneous movement 
which are incompatible with this continuous an- 
atomy which is your method and end. What we 
dissect is dead. " I do not think I have diminished 
the objection by thus formulating it. It is very 
specious. Its great fault is that it may be applied 
to every kind of literary method as well as to the 
analytical. A novelist of the impersonal school, 
Flaubert for example — I choose the least discussed 
of all — paints a landscape around Madame Bovary 
or Frédéric Moreau. Does he not paint this land- 
scape as he sees it himself with his artist's eyes? 
Would it be possible for him to give form in any 
other way than by the most unverified supposition, 
to what the eyes of the young woman and the 
young man have really seized upon, and conse- 
quently, by reflection, their sensibility has re- 
ceived? Every statement of an external fact is 
only the copy of the impression which this fact 
produces upon us, and some particle of individual 
interpretation always insinuates itself in the most 
systematically objective picture. It is the diffi- 
culty of this part which constitutes the principal 
effort of the artist who is careful not to deform the 
reality. Let us then admit that all themes are not 
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equally proper to be treated, nor all characters to 
be studied by the method of the analytical novel. 
But if there is a very evident limitation of the 
power of this incomplete instrument, does it follow 
that its employment may not be necessary and 
legitimate on certain occasions? If life presents 
itself to certain persons and in certain crises as an 
instinct and a spontaneity, it also presents itself to 
certain other persons with contrary phenomena, 
and it is life none the less. When Phèdre is con- 
sumed by a criminal desire which she does not 
dare to confess ; when Adolphe struggles between 
the fierce glow of his young independence and his 
pity for Ellénore; when Amaury, at twenty -two 
years, hesitates between the suddenly revealed 
worlds of action, of belief and love; when Madame 
de Mortsauf consoles the sighs of her stifled chime- 
ra by the deceitful pleasures of a friendship which 
is ever troubled and ever jealous — these are all 
human conditions; they are crises of the living 
life of which the analytical novel alone can mark 
the shades and describe the turnings. If criticism 
were perfectly just, the first question that it would 
ask apropos of books of this kind would be: " Has 
the method been properly employed?" And it 
would rejoice that there is a form of art restricted 
— but efficacious when directed by ingenious 
hands, — that can reproduce the thousands of secret 
and silent tragedies of the heaii; ; that can study the 
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genesis, the unfolding, and the decline of certain 
unexpressed sentiments; that can recognize and 
describe the exceptional circumstances, the singu- 
lar characters. In a word, the whole gamut of de- 
tails, all are unattainable by the novel of manners, 
which, to remain faithful to its cult, must especially 
avoid the domain of distinctions and pursue the 
type through the individual, and study the vast 
laws of the whole through particular facts. The 
latter kind of novel is to the former what fresco is 
to the portrait. The analysts do not ask any one 
to prefer the canvas, where there are only one or 
two faces copied as if through a microscope, to the 
powerful and bold creations of numerous crowds 
among warm and grandly living scenes. But they 
have the right — these modest workers in a style 
which is illustrated by some chefs-d'œuvre and 
practised by some masters — to demand that their 
method be not studied restrictively. 

I come to another reproach still more severe, 
which is often brought against the psychological 
novel. Starting from the principle that the spirit 
of analysis is fatal to the will, certain critics have 
considered the influence of this novel enervating 
and dissolvant, particularly upon young people. 
Egoism and skepticism have appeared to them to 
be the necessary result of this introspection. 
" Too much thinking on one's own joys and sor- 
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rows, " they say, " is to think too much about one's 
self; is to increase little by little the sentiment of 
the ego, which it is the first principle of morality 
to subordinate. It also tends to paralyze one's 
energy, for the abuse of thought, which results in 
the extreme multiplication of points of view, 
has for consequence uncertainty of decision. 
Such is the twofold and inevitable effect of the 
analytical literature upon those who remain long 
under its dangerous discipline." And with these 
false professors of degeneracy there is only the 
distance of a few metaphors between this and elo- 
quent calumniation. The misfortune is that this 
objection rests upon one of those formulas which 
one forgets to notice because they are so current. 
This antithesis between the spirit of analysis and 
action is really one of those commonplaces that are 
so dear to contemporary essayists, which we have 
all more or less admitted without verifying. Some 
celebrated examples confirm it, among others that 
of Amiel, the intellectual Hamlet who could never 
make up his mind even with respect to his own 
faculties. But do not some other examples, less 
often cited, serve to prove the contrary thesis, that 
to many persons, who are much more celebrated 
than the author of the "Journal Intime," analysis 
has been a great multiplier of energy ? Open the firat 
volumes of the " Memoirs of Madame de Eemusat," 
and read these lines : " The geometrical habits of 
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his mind have always carried analysis as far as the 
emotions. He is a man who has thought pro- 
foundly about the whys that govern human action. 
To derive advantage from his character, it some- 
times seemed that he would not have been afraid 
to submit it to the most exact analysis. If one 
wished to describe him, it would be necessary to 
employ the analytical forms for which he had so 
much taste." To whom does this clear-sighted 
woman apply, three times in six pages, the word 
analytical, if not to Bonaparte, the most wilful 
man of the century, and perhaps of all time? 
This gives a very unexpected contradiction to the 
theory of the great doubter of Geneva on the par- 
alyzing influences of this sovereign faculty. An- 
other and no less striking example has been given 
by Stendhal. It is, I believe, M. Jules Lemaitre 
who has very justly remarked that the author of 
^ Eouge" was above eveiything a man of action and 
energy equal to the boldest. It was proved in 
Germany and in the retreat from Russia. A man 
of action, and of what action, both political and 
military, was the analyst of the " Liaisons" ? A 
man of action and of inflexible rigor of will was the 
analyst of the " Affinities." A man of action and 
of power which did not exhaust his energy was that 
analyst of quite another order, but an analyst not- 
withstanding, the holy Ignatius Loyola, whose 
" Exercises Spirituels" attest the minute study 
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which he made of the internal mechanism of hid 
own will. Is not the extreme disparity of these 
names more conclusive than any reasoning? 

Experience then demonstrates that the spirit of 
analysis is of itself neither a poison nor a tonic of 
the will. It is a nentral faculty, like all the rest, 
capable of being directed here or there in the way 
of our amelioration or corruption. When we seek 
to account for its essence, we find that it may be 
magnified precisely as if it were placed under the 
microscope. The spirit of analysis amplifies by 
fixing under our reflection all the facts of 
consciousness, important or insignificant, which 
abound in us like a changing vegetation perpetu- 
ally renewed of the internal flora. If it happen 
that this examination and recognition of culpable 
states of our soul bring no repentance and no desire 
of amendment, the fault is not here. If Amiel 
takes pleasure in indefinitely detailing the shades 
of his intellectual idleness, instead of pursuing and 
driving away the least traces of it, it is not analy- 
sis alone that was the cause : it was the sly and 
timid vanity of the half author who, feeling him- 
self inferior to his ideal, was restrained from 
attempting a work that he was not sure of bring- 
ing to success. The spirit of analysis has, be- 
sides, another name outside of literary language: 
it is called the examination of conscience; and far 
from being opposed to morality, it is the very 
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spirit of it, providing that, the examination fin- 
ished, other faculties are called into action. Let 
us conclude from this that the sin of psychology 
with which the analytical novelists have so often 
been charged, does not deserve condemnation. 
Criticism, occupied with moral questions, would 
have been more just in simply reminding the nov- 
elists of this school that their responsibility is per- 
haps greater than that of the novelists of manners, 
for they speak more directly to the consciences 
which they assume to anatomize, and that it is of 
works of this type that one may predicate what 
Bossuet says of the theatre: '* The spectator is, 
within, a mute actor." Perhaps if we should ex- 
amine more carefully many books that have been 
rather carelessly judged and suspected, we would 
have recognized that most novelists of this group 
have never ceased to have a very lively sense of 
their responsibility. 
2 



THE LAND OF PROMISE. 



CHAPTER I. 

IN A DREAM. 



" Walk a little while, and do not be uneasy 
about me. *I will wait here for you. I do not 
wish my old face to spoil this beautiful morning 
for you," said the Countess Louise Scilly to her 
daughter and Francis Nayrac, the fiance of the 
beautiful girl. And she sat down on a carved 
marble bench, near a cluster of those delicate and 
almost odorless roses which flourish all winter in 
the hedges of Sicily. It was near the end of No- 
vember, and a divinely transparent light, so gently, 
so powerfully reviving, enveloped, bathed, and 
caressed this garden — this oasis rather — of the 
Villa Tasca — a fancy of a great Hospitaller lord 
which is well known to all whom the caprice of 
travelling or impaired health has exiled to Pa- 
lermo. The latter was the case with the countess. 
She had left Paris with the first fogs of autumn to 
complete her recovery from an inflammation of the 
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lungs which had nearly proved fatal, and a partial 
relapse had imprisoned her for three weeks in her 
chamber. She had been able to leave the house 
only three or four days. She felt with delight the 
morning sun pulsate around her feebleness. Her 
hollow face grew animated. The vague intoxi- 
cation of convalescence rejuvenated her thin 
cheeks, her tired eyes, and sallow brow. The 
blond reflections, mingled with the silvery lights 
in her hair, seemed more golden, as if, in the 
woman of fifty, prematurely exhausted by grief 
and illness, a little of the grace of former years was 
about to reappear. Her mouth, drieS by fever, 
was half open to inhale this balmy air in which 
floated the odor of trees of rare species, mingled 
with the aroma of roses. Her eyes, like those of 
a person whose life had been attacked in its pro- 
found sources, wandered over the beautiful trees — 
pines of Italy or gigantic cedars, around which 
a confusion of tropical vegetation revealed the 
nearness of Africa. The growing aloes twisted 
their bearded poniards into the groups. The date- 
trees slowly moved their soberly green palms. 
The cacti extended their thorny spikes, and pierced 
the dark-hued fruit. White statues glistened 
through the openings in the verdure, and the villa it- 
self, with all its windows closed, seemed to hold, be- 
hind its delicately closed façade, a dream of felicity 
amid the quiet and brightness of the morning. 




The eyes of the mother constantly tttrned toward that part of the 
garden where the two young lovers were walking y 
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In* this solitude, animated only by the rustle of 
the foliage or the flight of a swan whose clipped 
wings skimmed the sleeping water of an invisible 
lake, the eyes of the mother constantly turned 
toward that part of the garden where the two young 
lovers were walking. Their slow, uncertain, heed- 
less steps, the steps of a happy pair whose slightest 
movements were in harmony, married so to speak 
by an unconscious accord, withdrew them and 
brought them near again, turn by turn. They 
appeared, then disappeared in the windings of the 
paths. They walked, stopped, and walked on 
again. They looked at one another, talked, and 
were silent. They were so delightfully agitated 
and charmed by the blue sky, the brightness of 
the day, the trees, the water, the flowers, above 
all by themselves, by the magic of the beloved 
presence which would bring spring where winter 
reigns ; and added to the enchantment of the hour, 
but little more would have made it exceed the 
forces of the soul! Henriette and Francis had 
about their persons that mysterious radiance which 
emanates from extreme happiness. They were 
sustained and exalted by that intimate spirit of 
felicity which every gesture of two beings who 
cherish one another whole-souledly reveals. Nev- 
er had the lithe form of the girl been more supple, 
her smile more refined, her face more delicate, her 
eyes more blue, her cheeks more rosy, her mouth 
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more spirituel^ or her golden hair more silky and 
lustrous. Never had Francis' face, -which was 
usually in repose and reflective, been illuminated 
by a mind more radiant. The flame from his 
black eyes became softened as he contemplated the 
girl who would soon be his wife. All the pro- 
tecting care of a man's devotion was divined in 
the way he gave her his arm to support her. She 
was so young, so delicate, so fragile, in spite of 
her twenty -three years, that she appeared scarcely 
eighteen, while his thirty -four years were plainly 
marked on his brown and hollow visage, which 
was sometimes so melancholy in repose, but was 
now so transfigured by the magnetism of happi- 
ness. It was like the vision of a dream realized 
to the tender witness of the betrothed pair, to the 
mother who was not forgotten even in their ecstasy, 
for, at every passage near the marble bench, Hen- 
riette saluted her with a smile and a glance. If 
she had not turned her blond head Madame Scilly 
would certainly not have been displeased. But 
that her daughter should preserve a place for her 
in her happiness, was as warming as the southern 
sun whose rays were caressing her poor body; and 
she thought: " How he loves her, and how much 
reason he has for loving her! How well she has 
realized the promise of her infancy ! If her father 
were living, how proud he would be of her and of 
him ! He would say he was satisfied with me, I 
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am sure of it. He will say ao some day, very 
soon. Ah ! may it not be too soon!'* 

While mentally pronouncing these words, the 
poor woman went back fifteen years to the autumn 
of 1871, which had been such a terrible time for 
her. Instead of the green and silent garden where 
her two children were wandering hither and thither 
— children she called them, blessing them together 
in her heart — she saw a sick-room on a November 
morning, but a Parisian November morning, cold, 
gloomy, and dark. Both Henriette and herself 
were there, kneeling at the foot of a bed upon 
whose pillow lay a pale and suffering face, that of 
Commander Scilly, who was dying. After months 
and months of agony, he had succumbed to the 
effect of wounds received near Metz. He had 
conducted himself in a manner worthy of the 
grand-nephew of the famous Count Scilly, the hero 
of Leipsic, who had merited being lieutenant in 
one of those regiments of officers which Napoleon 
formed in Eussia under the designation of holy 
battalions. Although every Scilly had been in 
the army from this hero of the First Empire to the 
present divisionary of the name, and the wife of a 
soldier ought to be prepared for cruel sacrifices, 
the countess had thought she would go mad with 
the anxiety of the days that followed the declara- 
tion of war. Then having joined her husband in 
Germany, she had brought him back to Paris to 
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dispute the claim of Death, with an energy which, 
in a few weeks, aged her ten years. At the death- 
bed of the only man she had ever loved, she could 
not have regained the courage to live had she not 
embraced her daughter, the only child that re- 
mained to her of five — a poor little thing, so frail, 
so delicate, so sensitive, and already so conscious 
of her orphan condition ! This was plainly shown 
by her tears and sighs and the despairing clasp 
with which she seized her mother, crying: "Oh! 
take care of me, take care of me!" -The widow 
returned her kisses, and vowed by the memory of 
the child's father to care for her truly and to re- 
place the absent one; and a new life began at once, 
a life of retirement, melancholy, and yet touched 
with sweetness. It was a life of retirement, for 
the countess was not on good terms with her hus- 
band's family. General Scilly included, for reasons 
personal to her husband's father, but which »he 
accepted from scruples of moral fidelity, because 
the commandant himself had accepted them. 

On the other hand, her relations to society were 
confined, on account of the deep mourning which 
she wore for a long time, to those who stood in the 
strictest intimacy with her. It was a life of mel- 
ancholj'', because she did not wish to have any- 
thing about her changed ; and the small hotel on 
the Boulevard des Invalides, which had been 
chosen because of its nearness to the Rue St. Dom- 
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inique and the military school, became the depos- 
itary of things which the hands touched piously 
and sadly, as if they were to be caressed and not 
used. It was à life of sweetness, because the little 
daughter, who was always dressed in black, went 
about among this furniture, every piece of which 
was a reli<5, made no movement, uttered no word 
that did not betray the prettiest delicacy of nature. 
Madame Scilly enjoyed this mixture of delight and 
care which constitutes the painful happiness of 
mothers. They know so well the days when they 
have their child all to themselves. While Henri- 
ette was peacefully occupied with her lessons, her 
mother used to measure the flight of these sweet 
years by the changing of the foliage in the arch- 
bishop's garden, which could be seen from the first- 
story window. Sometimes, as these trees would 
tremble in the spring, their clusters of flowers 
shaking in the April wind, the mother would cal- 
culate how m-any springs must return before her 
daughter would be eighteen. At other times, as 
the wind drove the leaves of autumn along the 
paths, she counted the seasons that had passed 
since the death of her husband, the father of her 
child. She would lose herself in the contempla- 
tion of the infant, was charmed and then troubled 
by its gro'V^th, by the metamorphosis of the child 
into the young girl, of the girl into the woman, 
admiring her grace, her spirit, her goodness, 
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breathing all the perfumes of this adorable and 
virginal flower; and she foresaw with an anxiety, 
so generously prepared for the sacrifice, the time 
when it would be necessary to give her up. 

" To think, " she had once said to herself, " that 
the man who is to take her from me actually ex- 
ists, that he breathes, that he walks, that perhaps 
we saw him yesterday, have seen him to-day in 
our walk ! I have adorned her gracious mind with 
refined thoughts for him; for him I have filled her 
heart with noble sentiments. If I could only have 
educated him for her as I have educated her for 
him! Her father always said: ^She shall marry 
some one she loves. ' He was a man and knew life. 
Would that he could have judged the one that will 
offer himself!" 

The inconsolable widow had indulged thousands 
of times in these monologues of maternal solici- 
tude, which became more frequent as time went 
on. They resulted in projects which were com- 
placently cherished, and then overthrown by one 
of those unforeseen encounters in which a new 
figure enters upon the scene, namely, irresistible 
love. The countess had during these too brief 
years taken care to surround Henriette with irre- 
proachable friends who were as pious as herself. 
She had to a prudent extent resumed her relations 
with society. She did not wish that the habits of 
the society with which she had associated in her 
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own youth should be lost to her daughter, and 
she had recalled her own early experience to her 
aid in studying, with eager concern, the young men 
who mingled in their small circle. Then her 
daughter fell in love with a stranger, this same 
Francis Nayrac, on whose arm she was leaning 
with an almost grateful confidence, and ten months 
before she had only known his name, which she 
heard spoken by Madame de Jardes, who was a 
distant relative of the young man. It was at 
Madame de Jardes' house that they had met, and 
Francis had been so charmed with Henriette that 
he spoke of it the next day to his relative. Many 
simple incidents had followed, such as usually ac- 
company a courtship begun in this way on the 
sudden enthusiasm of bachelors who are tired of 
solitude, and to whom the secret sympathy of a 
young girl and the benevolence of a common friend, 
who is delighted with the rôle of intermediary,' 
serve as accomplices. It is a commonplace obser- 
vation that all women are pleased by a love affair 
whether it be legitimate or illegitimate. New 
meetings more or less adroitly arranged, the long 
and continual eulogies of Francis by Madame de 
Jardes, the presence of the young man in every 
place where he could approach Madame Scilly 
without any comment likely to be made on his 
attentions, a marked change in the manner of 
Henriette, who was visibly preoccupied and dis- 
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turbed — such had been the simple and ingenuous 
episodes of this little romance. The determina- 
tion to bring about a conversation with her daugh- 
ter had caused the mother a supreme effort. The 
former had confessed the secret of her heart with- 
out any hesitation, but trembling as the leaves of 
the ash -tree were now trembling above the marble 
bench. She loved Francis.' What! without 
knowing anything more of him? Without a word 
of understanding having passed between them? 
By what mysterious interchange of feeling? 
Madame Scilly remembered, that she had asked 
herself these questions with fear the night follow- 
ing this confession, and as she thought of her 
daughter as one no longer entirely her own, she 
experienced one of those moral jealousies which 
are so deep and passionate. They are bleeding 
wounds in the hearts of the noblest of mothers, 
and so deep that they can be healed only by the 
sight of the absolute happiness of their children. 
Oh, how fervently the countess prayed that 
night ! How she had implored aid from on High 
to enable her to see l^er duty! With what pru- 
dence and inward trembling had she, on the ad- 
vice of Father Juvigny, her confessor, proceeded 
to make the inquiries that parents should make at 
such a time. Alas ! If proof were necessary to 
demonstrate how far the fate of the most prudent 
is governed by an incomprehensible and ungovem- 
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able power, where could it better be found than in 
the incapacity of even a very vigilant father and 
mother to know with exactness the life and the 
character of the one who must make all the happi- 
ness or all the misery of a child idolized and cher- 
ished for years? Madame Scilly made inquiries 
in every direction on her visits, which were like 
comic interludes to this sentimental drama. Is it 
not indeed a drama, and one of the most poignant 
interest, which is played in the conversations in 
which the future of two persons depends on a word 
lightly spoken? The following is a type of the 
answers which were obtained after infinite turns in 
the conversation : 

" M. Nayrac?" said Madame d'Avençon, the 
wife of a former diplomat. " He is a charming fel- 
low, and none the worse for having a very hand- 
some fortune. He was six years in the Legation, 
and was about to be made First Secretary when he 
resigned with M. d'Avençon on account of the 
change of government — " And the good lady, 
who was confined to her armchair by an acute 
attack of her malady, had continued by a tirade 
against the state of affairs, which was a rehash of 
the opinions of her husband, whose smallest ideas 
she adopted, although she detested him, which is 
a contradiction quite common among ill-assorted 
pairs. They hate one another with all their hearts, 
yet such is the force of habit that they come to 
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re^mble one another intellectually and sometimes 
physically. By what methods could the most 
skilful mother bring back the conversation to the 
desired subject without arousing suspicion? She 
did not dare to formulate any question, but she 
calculated that M. d'Avençon, who tried to forget 
his conjugal hell by living a club life at sixty 
years of age, must have met Francis Nayrac, and 
she succeeded, thanks to the development of the 
most, subtle Machiavelism, in provoking this fur- 
ther declaration: 

" Francis Nayrac? A fine fellow, with a hand- 
some fortune! I meet him at our little club. 
Tbere a man can talk something besides races and 
shooting at five paces — " And a dissertation fol- 
lowed, in which the most uncompromising of our 
old beaus abandoned himself to his choleric disgust 
of the present generation. This, in turn, was 
mingled with observations and comments upon his 
wife, but he completely forgot Nayrac. At the 
tenth experiment of this kind, the poor mother 
concluded that it would be best to visit those who 
had known her presumptive son-in-law from his 
infancy, and she had gone to Madame de Jardes, 
who was too much interested in the success of her 
little intrigue not to defend her cousin. But 
Madame Scilly knew her to be a very good woman, 
and asked her two questions which gave her the 
most anxiety : 
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"Is he religious?" the -wife of the commander 
inquired. " He may not go to church regularly," 
was the reply ; " but you know, my dear Louise, 
young men are careless. But I will answer for his 
principles; that they are excellent is proved by 
his resignation, and then I knew his mother and 
sister. They died two saints. As for the other 
matter — that is more delicate. Of course, you 
understand that I have never spoken to him about 
it. But I am sure he is not entangled. He is a 
man of honor, and never would have thought of 
Henriette, if he were not." 

How long it seemed since these conversations 
had taken place; and yet they dated only from 
the spring. Still, to-day as she reviewed the de- 
cisive weeks of July which had ended in the 
engagement of Henriette and Francis, Madame 
Scilly was astonished at the rapidity of events 
which had always seemed so slow, so complicated, 
so far removed. But she had been feeble for a 
long time, and she dreaded with much anxiety, 
the thought of leaving her daughter without a 
protector. She knew that Henriette's love was 
not the growth of an hour, and should she be once 
deceived, the mother trembled lest the religious 
fervor of her daughter should turn her to some 
other resolution. She had often divined the mys- 
tic attraction of the convent for this tender imag- 
ination. But she believed she saw in Francis an 
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exceptional man, an irreproachable integrity of 
heart. Although somewhat ignorant of the de- 
mands of fashionable life, she could not help 
thinking that her children would have an income 
of sixty thousand francs. At last she consented, 
and, as if to confirm her fears concerning her own 
health, she fell ill almost immediately. The physi- 
cian, who at first said she had a slight cold, soon 
discovered dangerous symptoms. She had been 
taken ill the last of July, expecting, as had ordi- 
narily been the case in her colds, to be well by the 
end of the week. The middle of October saw her 
still confined to the house. The trees in the 
archbishop's garden, which had so long kept her 
company in her solitude, were green when the 
fever had seized her. When she was able to go 
to the window, she saw that the leaveâ had been 
touched by the autumn as she herself had been 
touched by the hand of death. But how could 
she complain of this illness which had enabled her 
to know Francis? When the doctors had ordered 
her to go south for the winter, and as far south as 
possible — to Cairo, Algiers, Madeira, or Palermo 
— with what delicacy had the young man yielded 
his rights to the new duties which the situation 
brought to his betrothed! Henriette had asked 
that the marriage be deferred until the spring, in 
order that she might devote the winter without 
distraction to the recovery of her mother, and he 
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had consented with so much grace ! It was he who 
had advised Palermo, being familiar with it; he 
who had come to secure apartments for the coun- 
tess; he who had settled her in it, then returned 
to Paris to stay until he should be recalled by the 
invalid. He had been so devoted, so scrupulously 
attentive as never to put his love between Henri- 
ette and her filial mission! And, on this beauti- 
ful morning, when she was feeling so much better, 
the heart of the invalid expanded with the hope 
that she should not have to leave them yet, and an 
infinite gratitude that she had been able to read 
the young man's heart. 

" God ! let me live and stay with them a 
little longer!" she exclaimed. 

She looked at them again as they walked along 
the path, while the green palms seemed to bend 
over them as if to protect them, and the wind 
among the pines awoke the vague murmur of a 
sleeping ocean. Her soul flew from her to follow 
the pair, to wish them an eternal heaven always 
as caressing and as blue as that which at the mo- 
ment covered them with its luminous azure. She 
knew, though she could not even hear the sound 
of their dear voices, that they associated her with 
the charm of this promenade, and it was true that 
in speaking of themselves they spoke of her. 
They made her so naturally a part of their future, 
in which they had the joyful confidence of those 
3 
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who love with permitted love. Yes, they were 
realiziog a dream in this paradise; she so gentle 
and so proud, knowing only what was pure in life, 
and he still young enough not to be afraid of 
growing old before her, experienced enough in the 
passions to know the value of what he had found 
in this being who was his alone. And they talked, 
or rather, they thought and felt aloud, not choos- 
ing their Words, but every sentence held for them 
the secret and penetrating magic of close intimacy. 
The sound of the voice alone caused them to enjoy 
in advance innumerable minutes of love, as they 
walked to and fro in the garden, breathing the 
aroma of all the flowers and leaves which they did 
not even see. 

" How Madame Scilly has changed in the eight 
days since I came!" said he. " When I saw her 
again so pale and weak I was very uneasy. I had 
just been so disappointed on seeing Palermo from 
the boat, looking so bleak through the beating 
rain. " 

" That is true, " said Henrietta, looking straight 
before her with eyes in which Francis could see 
traces of her recent anxiety ; " You were not much 
favored in your voyage. After the fine days we 
had, we were so worried when we saw the sea so 
rough. Neither mamma nor I said anything, but 
I knew that we both harbored the same thought. 
She was still so weak. It was the anxiety which 
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made her worse the evening you came. She is so 
sensitive, and she is so fond of. you." 

"Dear mother!" said the young man, pressing 
the arm of the girl. 

" If we had only known where to send a dispatch 
to you at Naples," she continued. "When we 
received yours, I had a gleam of hope that you 
would defer your departure on account of the 
storm. I wanted to see you very much, however. 
It was nine o'clock, and you were on the sea. 
Oh! how terribly the wind blew that night! I 
listened to it, and prayed for you. I thought also 
of poor mother and what she experienced during 
that fearful war. " 

" You must forget it, " said he, interrupting her. 
He was so afraid she would recall the memories of 
her infancy which always brought the tears to her 
eyes. " Yes," he insisted, " forget it, for I prom- 
ise you that we will make your mother forget all 
her griefs. If she loves me a little, you know I 
love her very much. I am so grateful that she 
has made you what you are. I am sacredly grate- 
ful to her for having found in you the living proof 
that the most beautiful dreams of youth do not 
always lie. " 

"Don't talk so," she interrupted, blushing as 
she put her hand on his mouth, which he kissed 
through its glove, " you are going to flatter me, 
which is not right, and you are forgetting to look 
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at these beautiful Italian pines whose silhouettes I 
admire so much, and the dark bouquet made by 
their upper branches, this hel vasso, as the gar- 
dener said who showed the villa to us the first day. 
How ingeniously artistic they are in this country ! 
But Sicily is too far away. I wish next year we 
could find a place with a park like this to spend 
the winter in, and with such trees and such alight, 
but nearer Paris, in Provence or toward Genoa!" 

" I have promised to stop as I return to France 
and look," replied Nayrac. " I am so happy that 
you love the same forms of nature that I love and 
in the same way. Did you notice the other day, 
in the museum, when I stopped in front of the 
Hercules who is killing the poor Amazon, and 
without your having spoken to me about it, how 
we have the same tastes in all things, so instinc- 
tively?" 

"That is true," said Henriette; "the same, 
just the same. But I knew it from the first day I 
saw you. " 

" How did you know it?" he asked. 

"How can I tell?" replied the girl. " But I 
was sure, when I first came into this garden, that 
you would prefer it to all others. I am an igno- 
rant girl and I have not read much; but I am 
certain that I should like a book at once if you 
liked it." 

"It is so painful," he replied, "when there is 
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not this harmoity, this intimate accord between 
two persons. And it is so sweet to think that you 
are my wife, really my wife, you understand, a 
heart made in perfect resemblance to my own." 

"And you are my promised husband," re- 
sponded she in a low voice. 

" But, " he continued, " this perfect accord some- 
times makes me sad. What does our being here 
signify? I feel that I should have lost so much 
if I had nevef known you! What if I had not 
left my profession? What if I had settled in Italy 
as I had intended ?^ What if I had not gene to 
Madame de Jardôs that Wednesday? What if we 
had not met thatiday?" 

" 1 do not admit all these *ifs, ' " interrupted she, 
laughing all over her face ; " it was impossible that 
we should not meet. " 

" How is that?" he asked. 

" I know very well that this is foolishness," she 
said, her face once more serious and thoughtful ; 
" but I know that I should never have married." 

They stopped to exchange a long look. He 
read to the bottom of the soul which was all his 
own. In this dear soul all was candor and truth. 
There was not a recess where he could not divine 
the most irreproachable, the most impassioned 
tenderness. Not a chill nor a shadow had ever 
gassed over this virginal heart. Around their 
silence the palms continued to palpitate, the wind 
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to murmur in the pines, the roses and citronelles 
to exhale their musky perfume, the shadows of the 
foliage to tremble oii the marbles, the swan to 
wander over the sleeping water, and the sun to 
shine in the vast dome of heaven. They were so 
alone in this turn of the path — so loyally, almost 
piously alone, with the blest presence of the best 
of mothers near their love as if to sanctify it. 
Francis drew his betrothed to his breast, and 
pressed his lips upon the brow which no wicked 
thought had ever crossed or even touched. He 
felt so happy that this too perfect, too positive 
happiness exceeded the powers of his being, and 
for the first time caused him pain, and in a low 
voice he said to his " love," as she sometimes per- 
mitted him to call her at such moments: 

" We are too happy, I am afraid." 

She did not reply at first. But he distinctly 
saw anguish enter those sweet eyes, a trembling of 
her half -open lips. The eyelids throbbed, her 
breast palpitated, — then regarding him anew, she 
made an effort to conquer her emotion, and, with a 
smile of courage, she said : 

" I, too, am sometimes afraid of being so happy. 
But it is not necessary. When one has nothing on 
his conscience, is he not with God?" 

Francis Nayrac used often to recall the strange 
impression of anxiety whioh made him tremble 
that morning — the last morning of their perfect 
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happiness — and which found such a response in 
his betrothed, when everything around them ap- 
peared to harmonize perfectly, absolutely with 
their hearts. They could in no way suspect the 
danger which threatened the peace blessed by their 
love up to this very hour. Did they have one of 
those presentiments at which our skepticism smiles, 
though some men whose names are Napoleon and 
Goethe have believed this divination of the future 
possible at certain exalted moments? Did they 
simply yield to the anguish of joy, singular but in- 
disputable phenomenon, into which enters nervous 
lassitude under the shock of too strong a sensation 
and too just a view of the assured retributions of 
fate? Does it not seem as if we all have an in- 
stinct of this great human law, the baleful power 
of fatal compensations, figured in a tragic symbol 
of antiquity as Nemesis, in which the Greeks have 
incarnated the jealousy rather than the justice of 
the gods? 

An appearance of natural explanation can cer- 
tainly be given to all apprehensions of this order, 
and one can also add that the greater number are 
contradicted by the facts. But when, on the 
contrary, these facts are justified by a concordance 
as unexpected as it is startling, the least super- 
stitious could not refrain from trembling. We 
believe that we see behind the accidental exterior 
of circumstances the mystery of fate, and, how- 
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ever vulgar may be the form of this revelation, 
we for a moment are moved to the depths of our 
being. The shock must have been the stronger 
for Francis, because he had always had to struggle 
against this disposition to fatalism, which, enlight- 
ened and directed by faith, leads hopeful and re- 
signed souls to the belief in Providence which is 
the first principle of a truly religious life. Al- 
though the young man had been piously educated 
and bad preserved the appearance of Christianity 
proper to his class and time, religion was for hira 
only the most noble of hypotheses. His Provi- 
dence was the blue eyes of his betrothed, and as 
he walked alone through the streets of Palermo, 
which were white with the rays of the sun and 
black with the lines of shadow, he did not need to 
make an efiiort to forget the vague fear of the 
future which would return so soon to his mind, 
but this time caused by the most determined of 
motives. For the moment, he retained a delight- 
ful sensation of his morning's promenade. Hav- 
ing a commission to execute, he had left Henriette 
and Madame Scilly to return in a carriage to the 
Continental Hotel, where they were all stopping. 
He followed the sidewalks of the two long streets 
which intersect at square Quattro Canti and divide 
Palermo into four nearly equal segments. He 
never enjoyed more the exotic charm of this city, 
which resembles the Orient, Spain and Italy, with 
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its fountains in the rococo style loaded with statues, 
with its narrow shops whose merchants are as 
silent and indifEerent as in the Turkish bazaars, 
with its decorated and sculptured palaces, with its 
Madonnas and Christs imprisoned in niches con- 
stantly lighted by a bit of candle, with the passing 
of its vehicles laden with fennel and painted with 
barbarously colored scenes. And what scenes 
they are : Medor and Angélique, Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon scaling the walls of Jerusalem, Garibaldi 
haranguing the -^ thousands! Arriving at the hotel 
which faces the quay near the adorable garden 
of the Villa Giulia, he turned around to view, be- 
yond the confusion of the rigging, the sea, so blue, 
and the red and bare silhouette of Mount Pelle- 
grino, devqted to Saint Bosalie. His presenti- 
ment was certainly forgotten, and he little suspected 
that this enthusiastic look at the beautiful land- 
scape was a look of farewell — farewell to the days 
of perfect tenderness, farewell to this abandonment 
to his most cherished hope, farewell to the rejuve- 
nating of all that his soul desired, farewell to the 
ideaV paradise of permitted happiness. The sim- 
plest incident would be sufficient to overthrow the 
dreatn castle in which he had lived for six months, 
and bring him in face of a moral torment as cruel 
as those whose traces were too often revealed in the 
expression of his mouth and eyes. It was simple 
and rapid, like a terrible accident: the derailment 
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of a train, an earthquake, or the falling of a house, 
the occurrence of which in the midst of perfect se- 
curity is the more frightful that it is the more 
sudden. 

As he entered under the arch of the hotel, Francis 
Nayrac saw that the porter was arranging the let 
ters which had arrived by the morning boat. This 
man, a gigantic German with a long blond beard, 
who was over-fastidious and spoke several lan- 
guages, dressed in a sumptuous livery and wearing 
a cap blazing with gold, was shuffling the letters 
as a player shuffles the cards with the dexterity of 
a prestidigitator. His red pencil marked on each 
letter the number of the room of the person ad- 
dressed, and several persons standing around him 
were waiting until he had finished this task, with 
the anxious and almost unhealthy avidity of corre- 
spondence which especially distinguishes the post- 
offices in the islands, where the rarity of the mails 
increases the desire for letters. Francis always 
remembered every feature of this cosmopolitan 
picture, associated as it was with the surprise of 
the moment! Instead of going directly up to his 
room, he stopped mechanically to wait for his own 
letters, and no less mechanically he ran his eye 
over the travellers' list. Suddenly his heart gave 
a violent beat. An emotion which was almost 
terror contracted his throat. His knees trembled. 
He drew near to read over again, among the names 
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of persons who were nearly all known to him, the 
•one next to the last, that of a person who, no 
doubt, had arrived a few hours since or the even- 
ing before: " Mfidame Pauline Raffraye," with 
the addition, " and her family," then " Château de 
Molamboz, near Arbois, France.-' The young 
man stood for some moments as if hypnotized by 
these words, which he appeared unable to believe; 
then as the porter, who was at last free from his 
impatient customer^, was about to leave the lodge 
with the package of letters in his hand, he called 
him and pointed to the name. No doubt it would 
have hurt him to speak the name, for he simply 
said: 

" I did not know that this lady was here yet. 
Has she amved to-day?" 

"She came yesterday by train from Messina," 
answered the giant. 

" She must be a Frenchwoman, is she not?" 

" Yes, monsieur. " 

"Is she not alone?" 

" No, monsieur. She has a little girl of eight 
years and two maids with her. " 

" I should very much like to know if she is 
a lady I am acquainted with," said Francis; and 
thinking how strange this interrogatory must seem, 
he added in order to divert curiosity by a false 
demand and yet obtain the information he desired : 
" Is she an old lady and very tall?" 
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"Old? No, monsieur," replied the German. 
" She is thirty or thirty-five perhaps. One cannot 
tell. She looks so ill. She is short and slender." 

" Well, '' said Francis to himself as he went up 
the stairs, " I must have courage to look matters 
in the face. That is her château, her name, her 
age, and the age of her daughter. It is she. " He 
repeated the name of Pauline Raffraye in going up 
the two flights of stairs which led to his room. In 
any circumstance he would have been deeply 
affected by the announcement that he was under 
the same roof as his old mistress — for a former 
mistress possesses the power to disturb a lover to 
this degree, a lover as much in love as he was. 
But to learn of her presence at the very moment 
when Henriette and he had been seized by this 
strange apprehension of some unknown misfortune 
must singularly increase this trouble, and the more 
that this name recalled the most passionate episode 
of his youth. It represented the being in whom 
he believed he had discovered the blackest abyss 
of perversity, the one who had been most fatal to 
him, the bad genius of so many years of his life, 
the one to whom he had been most implacably 
hard and cruel. And this woman had just arrived 
at Palermo, when there are so many other cities — 
at this hotel, when even at Palermo there are so 
many other and more celebrated ones, and at what 
a time! — when he was in this retired corner of 
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the earth, where he had the right to believe himself 
concealed, near a young woman whom he loved, 
and who loved him and whom he was going to 
many. The thought of attributing this presence 
to some unknown and. suspicious plan of action 
came immediately to the mind of the young man, 
whose naturally lively sensibility was still over- 
excited by the delight of his morning promenade. 
This idea fully possessed him by the time he had 
reached his room, with the fear and partial abstrac- 
tion of mind of an unreasoning, unhealthy, and 
irresistible panic. His face was quite changed 
when he entered the private parlor where he took 
his meals, in company with Madame Scilly and her 
daughter. He was obliged to submit to the solici- 
tude of his betrothed. He had, for the first time, 
to dissemble and attribute the change in his feel- 
ings and looks to a headache caused by the sun, 
he who for days had lived heart to heart with 
Henriette in a constant communion of th'ought! 
He had to see upon her sweet and tender face the 
most loving anxiety, and the feeling of discomfort 
which the necessity for lying gave him, joined to 
his devouring anxiety, made the matter so insup- 
portable that he was obliged to remain in his room 
all the afternoon under pretext of increasing in. 
disposition. He wished to collect his thoughts, 
and look well in the face the conditions of the 
problem which this sudden arrival, which he would 
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not for a moment admit was unintentional, pre- 
sented for his solution. But how was he to make 
this examination without recalling all the events, 
all the sensations of a past which contrasted so 
cruelly with that of which Henriette's mother had 
cherished the refined and ingenuous images? Ah ! 
how sad to feel the bitter acrimony of a culpable 
and wicked love which one has wished, has be- 
lieved, ended, inundate the soul afresh at the very 
moment when it is intoxicated to ecstasy with the 
joys of another love which is all lightness and 
hope ! 

. " And yet," groaned Francis, when he was alone 
and free to abandon himself to his remembrances, 
" after so many years, may I not be as dead to her 
as she is to me?" 



CHAPTER II. 

A FORMER MISTRESS. 

So many years! The diary which lay at the 
young man^s elbow bore the date 1886, and it was 
in April, 1877, that he had spoken to Pauline 
Raffraye for the last time. On the other hand, he 
had met her for the first time toward the end of 
1876. His knowledge of this woman occupied 
but a few months of his life. But the loves 
which leave an ineflEaceable scar are not always 
those that have lasted longest nor those that 
abound in romantic incidents. When a mistress 
has touched a certain deep and tender spot in our 
hearts, she may have been ours only a few weeks, 
but she lives forever in our memory. 

We put between us distance, time, other faces, 
other caresses, other joys, other griefs. It will 
not do. It is in our blood, as a just and energetic 
saying of the people expresses it. It must be 
added, that the first meeting of Francis Nayrac 
with Pauline Raffraye had taken place under con- 
ditions particularly dangerous for him. He was 
twenty -five years of age. Having lost his parents 
when he was very young, all his family affections 
47 
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had attached themselves to his only sister, Madame 
Julie Archambault, who had made an unfortunate 
marriage and \vas not very happy. This sister, 
his senior by four years, had taken charge of him 
at the difficult period, th^ end of adolescence, 
'when tenderness is of no avail unless it be accom- . 
panied by a just sense of the laws of the social 
world. Julie began by wishing to keep her brother 
near her. On leaving college he became his own 
master, and had numerous very vulgar and com- 
monplace adventures, which she knew and which 
alarmed her. 

She believed that money and idleness would 
ruin him, and though it was a great sacrifice, it 
was necessary that he should be occupied and at a 
distance from Paris. The sad experiences of her 
married life gave her that prejudice against this 
capital which is so common to certain very good 
women, as is the contrary prejudice among certain 
city men {I)oulevardiers), She was mistaken. 
If the facility for pleasure which is to be found 
in the city is fatal to many young men who are 
either too impulsive or too vain, the moral and in- 
tellectual solitude of the province or of a foi^eign 
country is more fatal to others who are already 
predisposed to an imaginative and sentimental life. 
This was the whole history of Francis. At Paris 
he would soon have grown weary of his early ex- 
cesses, and the profound integrity of his nature 
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would have impelled him to do what would have 
been most conducive to his happiness — marry 
early. On the advice, almost at the command, of 
his sister, he entered the diplomatic service, for 
which he had no taste whatever, and, unfortunately, 
was first attached to one of the German legations 
farthest from Paris. In 1876 he went to pass 
two years in Munich, where he was almost entirely 
thrown upon himself, and occupied in reading, 
dreaming, waiting for life instead of beginning to 
live, in the idleness of cabinets where the forced 
and continuous society of colleagues exasperates in- 
ternal isolation when it does not produce friend- 
ship. These two years developed in him a very 
peculiar condHion, which is seen, though tempo- 
rarily, in a small number of young men, destined, 
for the most part, to become artists or writers, 
and, in a more permanent manner, in many young 
women who are discontented with their lot or 
deprived of regular duties. This condition, which 
is much more threatening to the sound hygiene of 
the future than are the trivial debauches, has been 
profoundly defined by an expression of the most 
human and the most tried of the fathers of the 
church. It is liking too well to love — {ii^op aimer 
à aimer) — an inoflEensive malady when it is brief, 
but perilous and fruitful in fatal consequences 
when it is too prolonged. The person who loves 
to love delights in the mirage of empty romances 
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which reality will soon dissipate. In truth, he 
habituates himself little by little to thinking every- 
thing insignificant which does not bear a more or 
less close relation to the passions of love. The 
generous and virile dream of founding a family, of 
serving a high ideal cause of science or art or 
politics, or that more personal one of distinguish- 
ing himself in a career — these diverse principles of 
robust activity become enfeebled, emaciated, dis- 
appear to give place to the constant preoccupation 
of the indefinite, sentimental to-morrow. When 
will it aiTive and what will it be? This person 
who loves to love employs days, weeks, and months 
in going over and over again this problem, drama- 
tizing the passions in anticipation, exhausting their 
joys and their sorrows before experiencing them, 
growing refined and surfeited at the same time, 
until he attains through this debauch of reverie, 
this folly of intellectual libertinism, a unique mix- 
ture of corruption and innocence. The most sub- 
tle shades of gallantry are familiar to him ; he is 
not ignorant of any of the arts of seduction, nor of 
any of the complexities of the heart which its 
theorists have exposed. At the same time, he 
maintains as a virginity of real emotion, which 
belongs to the age, the physical innocence of his 
days and nights. Francis was in this crisis of 
youth, complicated in him by the remembrance of 
his precocious sensualities, when his sister met 
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Pauline Raffraye, who was also unhappily married, 
and they formed one of those enthusiastic friend- 
ships which the community of misfortune, the 
need of confidence and sympathy, and the feeling 
of hostility or indifference to the world so easily 
creates between two young women who are un- 
occupied and forsaken. The letters of Julie were 
the great events of Francis' exile. She wrote 
with so much grace of mind and with such com- 
prehension and indulgence of the subtleties of her 
brother's heart. From this moment these letters 
were full of Pauline, as the conversations between 
Julie and Pauline were full of Francis. Chance 
increased the curiosity which Madame Eaffraye 
and Francis naturally felt in regard to one another. 
Twice, when the young man went to Paris after 
his sister had become the favorite friend of Paul- 
ine, the last was absent. Then a circumstance, 
which was sufficient to excite two persons abso- 
lutely indifferent to one another, brought them 
together. Madame Archambault died of typhoid 
fever after an illness of a few days, and in the 
chamber of suffering Francis saw Pauline for the 
first time, with her chestnut hair, her beautiful 
face a trifle too pale, but lighted by clear gray 
eyes and with an attractive sadness. From all 
time the poets have agreed with the physiologists 
in making akin the mysterious tie which unites the 
emotions of death with those of love. Is there 
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any need of appealing to the enigmatical powers 
of nature to prove that with women who are truly- 
tender, pity is the most dangerous auxiliary to 
their fall, as despair at an irreparable loss is to the 
most complex man an irresistible inspirer of simple 
eloquence? 

Francis and Pauline wept together. She saw 
him suffer and she pitied him. He saw her 
weep and he was thrilled. She was so pretty, 
so refined. Her relations with Raffraye were so 
sad — that mercenary and brutal roué, who having 
married her for her money, had immediately re- 
turned to his mistress, after one of those dramas 
of the alcove which leave with a young wife an 
inexpressible rancor. To find then, in another 
man, caressing and refined manners, a half -feminine 
intelligence of the delicate sentiments of the heart, 
to associate familiarly with him in circumstances 
which are irreproachable, is a dangerous experi- 
ence and a very great peril. Julie died in March. 
In Maj^, Francis had not yet left Paris. He had 
obtained indefinite leave of absence. He was 
Madame Eaffraye's lover. 

Sad amours, which, begun in tears and in the 
atmosphere of death, must continue in tears, in 
inward torture, in bitter thoughts, and end in the 
shameful hate which the adulterer brings from out 
the depths of his darkness ! Now, after all these 
months, when Francis knew of Pauline's presence, 
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it was the memory of this hate which shocked 
him to the most secret fibres of his being, and as 
he thought of it in this afternoon of solitude, he 
could not understand the reasons for the strange 
troubles in which this first tenderness had ended. 

In spite of this perspective of time which permits 
us to pardon all, because it permits us to discern 
the element of fatality which is blended with our 
most deliberate actions, he did not recognize that 
a misunderstanding which was insignificant in ap- 
pearance, but irremediable in reality, had doomed 
this love to the most painful crises. 

Pauline and Francis had fallen in love, wor- 
shipped, taken possession of one another, before 
they had become acquainted. Each had given 
his person before he had acquired a correct idea 
of the character of the other. 

The young woman only knew the traits of which 
Julie had spoken. She had seen in him a des- 
pairing and isolated brother without happiness, 
a romantic person without a romance. He was 
all that, but he had besides an infinitely com- 
plex and sensitive sensibility, an imagination 
already corrupt and distrustful, a mind horribly 
spoiled by the abuse of reflection and reverie, in 
which passion mixed with sensuality must turn to 
jealousy with frightful facility. 

And what had he seen in Pauline? The sweet 
conjidanie of a darling sister; a child bound before 
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she had known anything of life to a murderer by 
an unbreakable chain, a creature chilled and muti- 
lated in her most delicate and generous suscepti- 
bilities. And she was all that, but she was also a 
woman of the world, rich, elegant, tinged with, 
frivolity, accustomed during the six years of her 
unhappy domestic life to the excitement of con- 
tinual dinners, visits, and theatres — sterile pleas- 
ures which become necessities when they enable 
one to get away from a hated home ! To tell the 
whole truth, she was one of those innocent, vain 
coquettes who wish to shine because they wish to 
please, and whom this innocent desire too often 
draws, in society which is a little too free, into 
those insignificant familiarities which so easily 
calumniate. 

It would seem that with the invasion of a 
new sentiment these small faults would have dis- 
appeared, and it would have been so under the 
influence of a lover more logical and more simple 
than Francis. On the contrary, they were exag- 
gerated, perhaps on account of what was best in his 
character. He was not made, notwithstanding the 
sentimental corruption in which he so complacently 
indulged, to be the lover of another man's wife. 
He had been very pious in his early youth, and 
by a strange but frequent contrast, while dream- 
ing of love for years, and conceiving it only under 
forbidden orms, he had preserved a kind of ap- 
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prehension of the things of the flesh, an inward 
need of harmony between his conscience and his 
passions. This peculiarity is common to most 
men who are truly pious. They always suffer for 
the fault which the woman commits, even in their 
favor. The compromises which adultery imposes 
are intolerable to them, and they lend themselves 
with secret revolt to the convenient combinations 
which make the most agreeable solution of the 
amorous and conjugal problem of the ménage à 
trois (the triple pair) . 

Francis experienced at once a little of the foolish 
jealousy of the lover for the husband, a sentiment 
upon which he had thought too much beforehand 
to escape its torture. Although he consented to 
visit Madame Raffraye, it was impossible for him 
to accept any intimacy whatever with Albéric Raf- 
fraye. He so arranged his visits that he rarely 
met the man whom he deceived while despising 
him, but whom he continued to deceive and that 
in an irreparable manner. The result was, that 
their liaison was governed by an anomaly which 
Nayrac believed to be very natural, and which 
marked its certain condemnation. 

For Pauline, this love remained a thing apart. 
It was an oasis of tenderness which she entered as 
in a dream, and from which she emerged, to return 
to a reality as much more insupportable as the 
dream had been beautiful and sweet. 
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Then happened, what happens to eveiy woman 
in such a situation, distaste for home, and this is 
why most lovers have the instinct to prefer the 
cruel familiarities of the fireside which they dis- 
honor to this perilous duality of habits with their 
mistress. 

On her return from her assignations with Nayrac, 
Madame Eaffraye found her home still more dis- 
agreeable, the face and vulgarity of soul of her 
husband more hateful than ever, and, while still 
trembling from the kisses of her lover, she felt an 
irresistible need to fly from the house and from 
this man, and to plunge into the whirlpool of so- 
ciety which did not touch her romance. 

At least so she believed, the imprudent woman ! 
She had been devoted to Francis for only four 
weeks, and he was already suffering from the 
forced complication of existence which his mistress 
accepted without effort and even with complai- 
sance. For although she was loving she was also 
young, and the happiness of her love, by exalting 
all the forces of her nature, had increased the 
thirst, so natural at twenty-five, for movement and 
pleasure. There are two ways, equally sincere, in 
which a woman can carry into society a dear and 
guilty secret: one is to suffer from everything 
which bears no relation to her lover; the other is 
to be intoxicated with everything because of the 
•inner music by which she is enchanted. Although 
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men have little faith in the sincerity of this second 
kind of love, it does exist, and, unfortunately for 
Francis, it was Pauline's. She had gone to a ren- 
dezvous with a slight headache, the result of having 
stayed very late at a ball the night before. 

" Why did you not go home earlier?" said he 
between two kisses, in an amiable tone of reproach. 

"What can I do?" responded she. "I must 
amuse myself. And then," she added, as she 
smoothed the young man's hair, " I knew that I 
should see you to-day, and I could not endure the 
waiting. It made me feverish, and I danced and 
danced — you would have loved me. I was so 
pretty ; I felt that every one thought I was pretty. " 

" But," he replied, disguising a painful emotion 
under a half smile, and with a jesting manner, 
" have you no idea that I might'be jealous?" He 
did not finish. He saw in imagination the 
white shoulders — the shoulders whose perfume he 
breathed at that moment, whose beauty he caressed, 
and with the same clearness of vision he saw the 
looks, the breaths, the desires of men near these 
idolized shoulders. 

"Jealous, and of what?" she asked. 

Her eyes when she put this question were so 
tenderly startled, and betrayed a surprise so evi- 
dently sincere, that he pressed her to him with 
delight, as if to stifle in this embrace the fatal 
demon that had just passed between this woman 
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and his heart. When she had gone, he remained 
a long time with his face in the pillow. He was 
prey to a mortal sadness. The demon had re- 
turned at the moment of her departure. Had she 
not looked at her watch at a particular time and 
snatched herself from him, saying: 

" I am forgetting myself, and I have to be ready 
so early to-day. We dine at seven o'clock, for we 
are going to the theatre. " 

How innocent these words were I But Francis 
did not forget them, for they had left a painful 
impression on his mind. In vain did he acknowl- 
edge their innocence, and that he had requested 
her not to change her habits in any way, in order 
not to arouse curiosity and suspicion. In vain did 
he consider how simple and truthful Pauline had 
been with him; how little of the coquette. In 
vain did he read over again the letters in which 
Julie spoke of her friend, forcing himself to think 
of their common tears at the bedside of their dear 
dead. He had doubted the heart of his mistress, 
and if the doubt of a woman's heart is always fatal 
to the future of a sentiment, it is more so when it 
is the heart of some one with whom we have passed 
only a few scattered hours, and when it arises in a 
mind already blackened by reveries and the reading 
which disenchants. And then Francis, like all 
those persons in whom imagination has almost 
killed the flower of sensibility, did not consider 
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that perhaps it was necessary that he should suffer 
in order to feel. Frightful moral disposition 
which leads those who possess it to exasperate the 
slightest injuries ! It seemed to him that he loved 
his mistress more than she loved him. Without 
formulating this supicion with this precision, he 
wondered if she felt a passion as powerful as she 
said. He had suffered because she did not belong 
to him more completely, and, while comprehend- 
ing that to be distrustful of such small matters 
was insane, he was absurdly, childishly jealous — 
jealous for nothing, and without any distinct reason, 
of the people with whom she associated. The 
road is rapid from distrust of this kind to others 
more precise, and but little time is necessary, in 
an uneasy heart, to transform the vague suffering 
of discontent without object into a positive grief; 
the fear of deception into severity, and this severity 
into injurious suspicion. 

Francis remembered how he struggled against 
his own pride during the weeks which followed, 
that he might not yield to a continual temptation : 
that of a dishonorable inquest upon the persons 
who formed Pauline's society. Then he had 
yielded, asking her sometimes one question, some- 
times another: ' " Where had she dined and with 
whom? What visits had she made and whom had 
she met?" Now that he no longer burned with 
this shameful fever, he blushed at this pitiful and 
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timid inquisition, which had envenomed a wound 
at first so trivial, up to the very moment of the 
inevitable conflict between them. Although this 
scene had lasted onlj a few minutes, how distinctly 
he remembered it! As a turn in the road sud- 
denly changes the landscape, their love had 
changed at the first proper name mentioned be- 
tween him and Pauline, which had fixed, crystal- 
lized the floating elements of his suspicion. 

It was in front of the fireplace in the bachelor's 
quarters which he had partly fitted up after the 
death of his sister. He little suspected that he 
would never fully furnish it, and that he would 
leave it so hastily in order that he might never see 
again the spectre of those hours. They had been 
particularly happy on that day. Pauline was gay 
and charming, with a child's fun in her bright 
eyes, and she began to tell how she had passed the 
evening before. She had dined at the house of a 
friend and sat beside a certain Baron Armand de 
Querne, who no doubt was trying to ingratiate 
himself into her favor, for he sought an invitation 
to every pl^ce where she went. 

" I believe," said she, "that he has the idea of 
making love to me. He is afraid, and it amuses 
me to see how he gets around compliments that 
he does not know how to finish. He has sense, 
but he does not guess that I am protected by my 
happiness. " 
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" I hope," responded Francis, " that you are not 
going to allow him to visit you." 

"I?" said she, "and why not? That he may 
think I am afraid, and so make him quite in love? 
You can trust my woman's tact. In these mat- 
ters, the right way is to take no notice. " Then, as 
he remained silent, she looked at him with sad 
eyes and her voice was slightly altered as she 
added : 

" My dear, have you no confidence in me?" and 
as he was still silent, she resumed in a tone with 
which he was unacquainted: "I conjure you, my 
Francis, never inflict this affront upon me. I 
have committed one great fault in giving myself 
to you ! Ah ! Never make me think that you do 
not esteem me because of that fault. It would 
make me ill. This is the price of our happiness: 
that you know well how things are and that I love 
you only and forever. If you doubt it I shall 
despair, for I can prove nothing, separate as we 
are." 

" What if I should ask you to sacrifice some 
oije?" he insisted. 

"Sacrifice some one to you? But I could not 
do that," she answered, forcing a smile. "It 
would be necessary for me to like that person, and 
that is not possible." 

"You understand me perfectly," he replied, 
hurt in spite of himself by this manner of eluding 
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his questions. These feminine tricks, so much like 
ruses, irritate the man whom they do not charm. 
And he continued : 

" I mean to say, if I should ask you to close 
your door to some one, to this M. de Querne for 
example?" 

" Naturally, I would obey you if I could," she 
replied, shrugging her shoulders, " but do not ask 
me. It would be so insulting to me, so humili- 
ating. " 

Before this simplicity of defence Francis had 
not prolonged the combat. Then, like all jealous 
lovers, he had gone over the simplest words, the 
slightest intonations of voice, every expression of 
his mistress' face. He did not do her the credit 
of putting himself in her place and asking what 
she thought of him, how she understood his char- 
acter, what she knew of it, and consequently what 
echo such words awoke in her. He saw only one 
thing: " Why had she not said that he should com- 
mand and she would obey?" When one begins to 
suffer he becomes monstrously despotic, and women 
who love submit — when they are more than 
twenty-six years old. One must have lived to 
comprehend that there are no slight misunderstand- 
ings in love, and to know to what degree suspicion 
exalts itself in certain men. For every imprudent 
Desdemona who smiles without a thought of evil 
at Cassio who salutes her, there will be an Othello 
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to destroy their common happiness, and there is no 
need of a traitor beside us to inject the venom of 
calumny. We are our own lagos and more inge- 
nious in torturing ourselves and binding ourselves 
to the wheel of punishment than the other. Fran- 
cis belonged to this unhappy race of lovers who 
always have need of evidence. The irony of fate 
wills that they shall be the most deceived ; for, if 
they encounter a jade, she excels in giving proofs 
which are always easy to combine, and if they come 
into contact with a proud woman they wound her 
so deeply she becomes ill, as Pauline had said in 
the simplicity of her heart, without realizing what 
a fatal prophecy she uttered. 

The young man was then under the impression, 
when, three days after this painful interview, he 
went to visit Madame Eaffraye at her own home. 
These visits had been rarer since she had been his 
mistress, and were made usually after breakfast at 
an hour when he knew she received company. It 
was therefore quite natural that she should not be 
alone. It was not the less natural, after what she 
had told him, that the Baron de Querne should 
have decided to visit her also on the same day. 
A slight embarrassment in Pauline's look and 
attitude, a little familiarity in the conversation on 
the part of Armand, and allusions to events of their 
society of which Nayrac was ignorant — were all 
that was necessary to produce a silence big with 
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tempests. When the lovers were again alone to- 
gether, Pauline first tried to break it by rising 
and approaching Francis to take his hand : 

" It was good of jou to come, " said she " I 
was not expecting such a pleasant surprise. " 

"So I perceived," he replied, quietly avoiding 
this amicable caress. 

" How can you speak to me like that?" said she 
sadly. " I understand very well. It is because 
you found M. de Querne here. But if I had said 
I was not at home, you would not have been ad- 
mitted either, and we should not have had these 
few minutes to ourselves. Do not spoil them for 
me — do not spoil them for us both. " 

"Why did you seem so confused then?" he 
asked. 

"Ah!" said she, "I guessed immediately that 
you would be displeased and unjust, so unjust!" 
she added. She contracted her beautiful, brown 
eyebrows. Her clear, gray eyes grew lighter and 
darted forth a look of irritation. Her cheeks be- 
came tinted with red, and she continued, hard in 
her turn and with visible emotion: "I have 
already told you that you must not insult me so, 
Francis. I love you. I have never loved any 
one else. If I were not faithful to you, I should 
he the worst of women. I want you to esteem 
me, do you hear? I want you to have confidence 
in me. " 
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" Do not act so as to make this confidence im- 
possible, " he cried. 

"I?" she exclaimed. "I? Is it I who makes 
this confidence impossible? Come, you do not 
believe that I would allow M. de Querne to make 
love to me?" 

"Yes, I do," he brutally replied. "I believe 
it." 

"You believe it!" she repeated as if crushed 
with astonishment. "You believe it! And we 
have known each other only two months! Very 
well!" she continued with fury, "believe what 
you like. Ah! this is too shameful!" 

The arrival of another visitor prevented any 
further explanation. In his unhealthy condition, 
Francis experienced a still more bitter impression 
when he saw his mistress assume the role of a 
woman of the worW, smile at the new-comer, jest 
and talk with an affectation by which she soothed 
her nervous anger. He only saw a power of act- 
ing which filled him with dismay. They became 
reconciled very soon, however, for they loved one 
another. But distrust had been too long a dweller, 
in the heart of the young man, and it continued to 
gi'ow stronger with that frightful rapidity which 
soon gives it power to conquer us. What is so 
terrible in adultery and in its punishment is, that 
the lover cannot struggle against the continued 
proof of immorality which his mistress gives him, 
5 
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by the simple fact that she is his mistress. All 
women who find themselves in this situation feel 
this. Most of them are resigned to it the more 
easily because the misery of masculine egotism 
gives them the chance to return contempt for 
contempt. Besides, they do not demand emotion 
in the repeated intrigues in which they indulge. 
And it surely produces emotion to be brutally 
reproached by one whom desire will presently 
throw into your arms. But others have a horror 
of this tyranny and fly into a passion ; it may be 
that they sincerely suffer from an insult, or they 
perceive in this revolt the only guarantee of their 
liberty. Pauline would not yield to the first as- 
sault of jealousy. She did not yield to the second. 
After their reconciliation he had sworn never to 
speak of Armand de Querne again. He had lav- 
ished promises of confidence upon her; he was so 
delighted to find her again so sweet, so pretty as 
she lay trembling in his arms. Then he could not 
keep his oath. He spoke again of his rival, or of 
him whom he believed to be his rival, with insin- 
uation, and still again and this time brutally. A 
second time they quarrelled, and from this time 
scene followed scene, he exasperating himself by 
the most insulting hypotheses, with the most des- 
potic exactions, and not comprehending the indig- 
nant obstinacy which she opposed to his unbridled 
frenzy. When she had at last yielded, after the 
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most; atrocious of these disputes, it was too late. 
Things had been said which forever disillusion a 
liaison. The lover had been too demonstrative in 
the ferocity of his jealousy, the mistress had 
allowed herself to be too humiliated. Too much 
rancor had found place in these two hearts. 

This absolute execution of his rival, driven away 
by this very painful effort, was not followed by 
even a few weeks of repose. That Madame Eaf- 
fraye had closed her door to De Querne was indeed 
a proof. Even if she had been coquettish with 
Armand, she preferred Francis. But these proofs 
always carry with them this bitterness: tliey do 
not abolish the doubt of the past, of the period in 
which we have been jealous. We have not been 
present at the interview in which our mistress 
consummates a rupture which we accept without 
knowing its secret details. She has told us, to be 
sure, what she had said. For example, Pauline 
pretended that she had only to appeal to the deli- 
cacy of M. de Querne by referring to the jealousy 
of her husband. But how could he know that she 
was keeping nothing back? Did not the possibil- 
ity of such a conversation between her and Armand 
imply a secret? Thus Francis, like all the vic- 
tims of the miserable mania which possessed him, 
found a new cause of pain even in the triumph of 
his tyrannical suspicion. He did not know, he 
could not know whether Pauline had been the 
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mistress of the man whom he had suspected and 
whom she had sacrificed — but in what circum- 
stances? When one has arrived at this station on 
the road of the cross of suspicion, the Calvary 
truly becomes too hard to climb. It would be 
belter to fly from one another and suffer alone ! It 
is paying too dear for the criminal happiness of 
love at the price of torturing uncertainty. And 
how shall one get away from it? He wishes to 
persuade himself then, that if he follow his mis- 
tress day by daj'^, almost hour by hour, if he see 
how she lives and feels, he can arrive at a clear 
and definite judgment, as if he were an indifferent 
person — and he does so, as did Nayrac. Although 
he was still in mourning he returned to society in 
order to meet Pauline. This was about the great- 
est imprudence that he could have committed in 
this crisis of overcharged and morbid sensibility. 
The most cruel memories of this Qfuel liaison be- 
longed to this period. He saw her in a salon, 
adorned, gay and smiling, surrounded by the at- 
mosphere which a young and pretty woman, who 
pleases and knows that she pleases, who has troub- 
les to soothe and soothes them, throws about her. 
This sight wfts a punishment for him, and a punish- 
ment of another sort than when he found her sad 
and absorbed. In the first case, he was a prey to 
a kind of unreasoning and indomitable rage which 
always produced in Madame Eaffraye a perfect 
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delirium of gloomy and almost desperate coquetry. 
In the second, remorse flooded his heart with tyr- 
annical love, which, however, desired the happi- 
ness of her whom he martyrized. Both impressions 
exasperated his uneasiness. Both intoxicated his 
miserable love with that wine of the senses whose 
last and fatal drops distil in us so shameful an 
appetite of ferocity. He, the romantic and com- 
plex lover, who had passed his early youth in 
dreaming of subtle emotions, now frightened his 
friend by the violence of his sensual ardor. At 
every rendezvous there were embraces without 
words, violent kisses without any sweetness, the 
desperate palpitations of two beings who sought 
forgetfulness — the forgetfulness of self, the forget- 
fulness of the love from which they suffered while 
intoxicating themselves with it! And they did 
forget, but only to awake from these follies with 
that irritable bitterness which is the fatal price of 
our degradation: he more suspicious, she more 
rebellious. At such moments the smallest differ- 
ence becomes a quarrel ; bravado follows outrage 
and provokes it. There are outraging attacks of 
suspicion in regard to everything. The most inno- 
cent gayeties become crimes— to have danced twice 
with the same person, to have talked too long with 
this one or breakfasted with that one. To go out 
several times with the same friend, is to have her 
for accomplice in some intrigue. Not to see such 
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another, is to have had some secret quarrel with 
her. For centuries, the spirit of comic writers 
has been exercised upon the infinite puerilities of 
this kind of dispute. It will exercise itself for 
centuries to come, without curing the rage of the 
jealous and without subduing the revolted pride of 
the women who rebel against it. And yet the 
eyes burn, the lips tremble, the voice becomes 
sharp, and, after having embraced with the ardor 
of lovers whose hours are counted, they separate 
with words that hold all the anger of vengeance. 
Yes, many times had they separated without even 
a touch of the hand at parting. 

"Believe what you like," she repeated in the 
same words, with the same tragic obstinacy, the 
same hateful look as at the first insult ; " I want 
to know nothing more of yon. You could 
not treat me worse if I were a woman of the 
town." 

" And I have had enough of your lies; for you 
do lie to me. You lie to me all the time." 

She looked at him without resenting this new 
insult: "Yes, believe what you like," she re- 
peated. And she went away only to recall him or 
to be recalled, almost immediately. These retorts, 
which were dishonoring to both, were, however, the 
only touching souvenirs that he retained of tliis 
frightful period. He saw her again, as she came 
to him, one evening at the close of a beautiful day 
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of January, looking so pale and emaciated, to im- 
plore n reconciliation : 

" Our love is cursed ! I promise to yield to you 
in everything, but believe in me, I beseech you, 
believe in me. " 

Do such tears, such cries, and kisses as those 
she had given him as she fell on his bosom, and 
those sighs and that visible sickness, deceive? At 
moments when he was not under the influence of 
the cruel mania which boMud his brain with a cir- 
cle of doting images, which made him see his mis- 
tress betraying him with one or another, the pining 
away of this poor body moved Francis to tears. 
The drama of these miserable amours had not 
lasted a year, and Pauline sometimes seemed an- 
other woman ; her eyes had grown so hollow, her 
cheeks so thin, her face so pale, and, above all, her 
simple and infantile humor had yielded to some- 
thing gloomy, violent, almost tragic. But this was 
only one light, and the lover tormented himself by 
saying that he had seen his mistress ill before, that 
she played the hypocrite then, and that she was 
now the true Pauline, under the mask of a suffer- 
ing woman — from what motive? And he an- 
swered that no doubt it was remorse at her 
perfidies, the struggle of a soul in prey to the 
senses, to vice perhaps. In the wildness of his 
jealousy, he went so far as to give her ten or fif- 
teen lovers, to think of her as a veritable prosti- 
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tute, and, frightful condition, to love her all the 
same, with a sharpness of passion which bordered 
on pain. Yes, he accused her of monstrous mis- 
conduct. And, yet, if she had done him a positive 
wrong, it had been with De Querne alone, and he 
had no proof of this infamy. Alas ! Has one ever 
any proofs? And then, he could not doubt an- 
o'.her intrigue which had ended in an irretrievable 
rupture. Toward the end of February of this fatal 
year, 1877, a man had returned to Paris, after a 
long absence in the Orient; a man whose name had 
been often spoken by Pauline and Francis. This 
person — who has since died and is known by some 
curious letters and some posthumous fragments of 
a strange journal — was named François Vernantes. 
He was a far-oflE cousin 6f Raffraye. The young 
woman never spoke of him except with emotion 
and as the only friend that she had met at the 
most detested period of her marriage. Why had 
Nayrac formed a morose image of this consoler of 
his mistress, and why was he very much astonished 
when, on being introduced to Vernantes by Madame 
Raffraye, he saw a bachelor less than forty years of 
age, with a face and figure very young for the role 
of disinterested confidant? The relation between 
a woman's lover and this woman's very intimate 
friend is always difficult, even when the lover is 
sure that this friend has never been more than a 
friend. But if the lover is in a crisis of ever re- 
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curring doubt, how can be tolerate, witbout suffer- 
ing almost to madness, a relation in "wbicb tbe 
degree of intimacy remains a mystery? It was 
tberefore inevitable tbat Francis Nayrac sbould 
become jealous of Vernantes. But, as if he felt 
that this jealousy would be the end of his love, he 
did not yield to it immediately. Besides, his mis- 
tress had been careful to anticipate this new crisis 
by talking to him, the evening before the return 
of her old friend, in such a way as to leave no 
point obscure. 

"He is very intimate in our house," she had 
said. " He is very necessary to me. He is the 
only one of ity friends who is also a friend of my 
husband. I tell you this, " she had added, with a 
sad smile, " so that you may spare me and spare 
yourself any annoyance on his account. What 
good will it do? You do not believe in me. 
Why should you believe what I have told you? 
I shall die if you do not believe it. " 

Francis saw her in a new light, as she said this, 
and then became silent. When words are spoken 
between lovers which they both feel are too true, 
it is as if a light had broken upon their past and 
their future, and they are frightened. Both know 
that to foresee the miseries to which they are tend- 
ing does not prevent their being drawn to them, 
and they even sincerely make resolutions which 
they would keep if the maladies of the heart did 
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not correspond to logical laws against which the 
strongest reasoning remains inefficacious. Two 
weeks passed in this way, and Nayrac appeared to 
take no offence at the familiarity between Vernan- 
tes and Madame Raffraye. On three visits, how- 
ever, which he had made during this fortnight, he 
had twice met Vernantes. On two occasions, when 
he had dined at the same house with Pauline, 
Vernantes had been one of the guests. He had 
had two rendezvous with Pauline, and from the 
answers which she had given to his questions, he 
leanied that Vernantes had dined at her house the 
evening before, or that he would dine with her the 
next day — that she had been or was going to the 
theatre with him. At each one of these facts, un- 
important in itself, but very significant when they 
were taken together, Francis had felt bis antipathy 
increase. This^was the stronger because there was 
a certain resemblance of nature, a community 
of temperament, between himself and Vernantes. 
These analogies constitute the most violent princi- 
ple of rivalry. The partial identity of their names 
was a source of passionate irritation to Francis. 
In brief, the attack of jealousy had come on in 
spite of resolutions formed and promises given, an 
attack more violent because it had been restrained, 
and it resulted in the same implacable alternative: 
" Either him or me. Either you will not receive 
M. Vernantes at your house, or I will never put 
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my foot into it." Francis had this time taken 
such a position that a rupture had followed. He 
had remained ten days without seeing her, without 
a single sign from Pauline for his return. He had 
yielded first — how miserable ! and he returned to 
find an injured woman who said : " This is the 
last time that I will forgive you. " She had dared 
to say it to him ! Pardon from her to him ! His 
blood still boiled with indignation when he recalled 
these words and he immediately remembered the 
facts which had finally determined his action. The 
first was very simple, but he suffered from it ; as a 
weak body suffers in which the most ordinary 
accidents provoke mortal complications. One day, 
when he was calling on a certain Madame de Ser- 
moise, who was as celebrated for her malevolence 
as she was for the absurdity of her literary preten- 
sions, she talked for a long time of Vernantes, and, 
after a very ill-natured sketch of him, she con- 
cluded by saying : 

" He has fallen again into the power of that dear 
Madame Eaffraye. It was hardly worth while for 
him to run so far away from her, just to come 
back again. But it is the same old story of lovers : 
they quarrel and make up and quarrel again. 
And the husband knows nothing about it. What 
a farce!" 

Such words are spoken by the hundred in Paris 
at every hour of the day, from the morning when 
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one walks in the Bois backbiting his neighbor, to 
the hour he leaves the opera, and those who hear 
them attach no more importance to them than do 
those who utter them. But, when you suspect 
your mistress of perfidy, they fall on your sus- 
picion like vitriol upon a sore. You are in agony 
because you do not know what others seem to 
know so well. Others? Yes, everyone; from the 
indifferent woman who has just pierced your heart, 
to every clubman who hears it without surprise. 
You resist no longer. You must question some 
one at the risk of dishonoring your sentiment in 
your own eyes by such an inquiry. You speak of 
your rival to this one and that, with an indifferent 
air, when the name makes the poisoned places in 
your heart bleed. One replies in words which bear 
no relation to your passion. The other gives you 
details which you know already. But you do not 
stop until you hear something which makes you 
despair. It was after having insinuated his ques- 
tion many times : " Vernantes is a very agreeable 
sort of a fellow, whom does he favor now?'' that 
Francis at last received an answer from a viveur 
of the Eoyal Club: 

"Vernantes? Oh, he cultivates the married 
women. I think the pretty Raffraye was his mis- 
tress once. There used to be a good deal of talk 
about it. " 

This was the second fact which led Francis to 
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his decisive revolt. The third was of a less imag- 
inary kind. One week, after being newly con- 
vinced that the cruelty of the world had no more 
spared the intimacy of Vernantes and Pauline than 
it spares other relations of this kind, he had an 
appointment with the young woman. In the 
morning of that day which was Tuesday — ah ! he 
had forgotten nothing: neither the date nor the 
misty and foggy weather, neither the hour nor his 
bitter sensations — he had received a letter from her 
in which she excused herself under plea of a 
headache. She was going to bed again, so said 
the letter, to try to cure the pain, and she asked 
him to come to see her the next day. Yes, he 
remembered. Hp had remained at home until five 
o'clock, wondering whether her excuse was true or 
false. At last he had gone out. He walked along, 
hardly knowing where he was going, through 
Monceau Park toward the house on the Eue Mu- 
rillo where his rival lived. The thought that per- 
haps his mistress had often passed this threshold, 
and why, caused a frightful chagrin. What fatal- 
ity had drawn him to this door, as if to indicate 
that he was about to obtain the certainty which he 
had desired for weeks? It was quite plain that, 
only half believing in the excuse given by Pauline, 
he should suspect her of having given up their 
rendezvous for another. And yet, at one moment, 
he thought he should have died of grief at what 
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he saw from the corner where he had stationed 
himself, in a shameful and puerile espionage. A 
fiacre, with its blinds partly^ lowered to conceal 
the face without calling attention to the carriage, 
stopped before the door and entered the pas- 
sage. Nayrac rushed forward, just in time to 
see a woman, veiled, disappear through the door of 
the ground floor. Although it was impossible to 
distinguish the features of this woman, he had 
been able to see that she was slender like Pauline 
and that she was the same size. Finally, an in- 
significant detail, but one which served as indis- 
putable proof, like the handkerchief of the 
celebrated drama; she wore a long otter cloak, and 
Francis believed it was Pauline's. His anguish 
was so great, that, after the fiacre had gone, he 
had the audacity to enter under the arch and walk 
up to the door and ring the bell. There was no 
response. God! How sick it made him to hear 
the bell ! He was about to ring again, when he 
heard the concierge, who was standing on the step 
of his lodge, say with the impassable countenance 
of a well-paid accomplice: 

** Monsieur Vernantes is not at home. " 
So this was really the house of his rival ! He 
found himself again on the sidewalk, a prey to one 
of those frenzies of suspicion which unchain the 
savage beast which is always growling at the bot- 
tom of the troubles of sex. The need of doing, of 
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knowing a little more, had been so strong that he 
had hastened to the hotel of the Rue François Pre- 
mier, where Pauline lived, where the footman re- 
sponded to his inquiry: 

" Madame is better ; she has been able to go out 
this afternoon!" 

Astounded by the evidence which grew stronger 
second by second, he had thought he would return 
to watch in the Rue Murillo. Then, he had said 
to himself: "What is the use? My ring prob- 
ably frightened them and she will have gone 
away. The concierge will have warned them. 
Besides, what shall I see? A cab with the blinds 
down which will take her away as she came. 
He decided that it would be better to wait in 
front of her hotel. He should at least see how 
she was dressed. A half-an-hour. How long it 
was! A coupé is coming down the street which 
he recognizes as Madame Raffraye's private car- 
riage. It is the a 6 c of adultery to leave, then 
take again the ofiScial carriage at the door of a shop 
or passage. Did she not do the same when she 
went to him? The coachman gives the order. 
The gates open. The carriage enters. Pauline 
alights. She wears the same cloak ! 

The atrocious scene which had taken place the 
next day, the implacable audacity of disdain which 
she had opposed to his accusation, his refusal to 
hear any explanation, his fury which carried him 
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SO far as to make him raise his hand against her; 
even to strike her; the whole of this horrible and 
supreme episode made his heart beat to-day as he 
recalled it. And he had gone back' to his home 
so frightened at himself that he had resolved to go 
away. And in twenty-four hours, he had made 
his preparations. He had got into a train like a 
fleeing criminal, madly, blindly, without any cal- 
culations or projects, only to be somewhere else. 
He did not stop until he had reached Marseilles, 
where he threw off the last remnant of cowardice. 
For he wrote a letter to Pauline, an ultimatum, 
which it took half a day to compose, filling pages 
with tenderness and maledictions, then tearing 
them up. At last he sent one of a dozen lines, of 
which he only knew that he exacted of his in- 
famous mistress this insane proof ; that she should 
renounce everything, and rejoin him immediately. 
A terrible and unreasonable letter which could but 
remain without response! Eight days after, the 
young man was in Egypt. Then he embarked for 
a tour of the world. 

"This woman is my bad genius," said he to 
himself; " I must forget her if I wish to live, and 
I will forget her." 

It is one of the most commonly received false- 
hoods that love destroys everything else in the 
heart, and pride first of all. Happy the lovers for 
whom this is true! Unhappy, on the contrary, are 
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those in whom exists an imperious pride by the 
side of a sincere and violent passion. This co- 
existence constitutes one of the "worst maladies 
which can consume us. Travel, instead of being a 
remedy, only empoisons this double wound. What 
tears we shed in the solitude of the evenings with 
the sad vanity of saying to ourselves : " She does 
not see them!" What images we evoke in the 
light of the days, one representing the grace of the 
one we have left, another her sweetest caress, a 
gesture when we held her in our arms, her hair 
lying loose about her forehead, the tender melan- 
choly of her look in those divine moments! And 
immediately associating these remembrances with 
the thought of an abhorred rival, we are seized by 
a grief which has but one solace — such a pitiful 
one; that of saying we left her of our own will ! 
What would we not give to know what she is 
doing, although we believe that she is unfaithful 
and would cut oflE our right hand rather than write 
to her again ! And days are added to days, weeks 
to weeks, months to months, the irreparable to the 
irreparable, without our knowing anything of joy, 
of abandon to the passing hour, of present and liv- 
ing sensation. The motley tapestry of cities and 
countries unrolls before us, without curing our 
homesickness for a corner of a familiar room where 
sits our phantom among the flowers. If we could 
only see her ! And we go on, multiplying distance 
6 
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by distance, making the misunderstanding still 
deeper, adding rancor to rancor, pride having 
failed to kill our love, and love to kill our pride; 
only to come back sorer and more disarmed than 
at our departure! 

For Francis had returned, as a man who has 
been ruined at baccarat returns to play, after forty 
months of this vagabondage in the pursuit of a 
cure which he had not found; and immediately, 
one of the women at whose house he had formerly 
met his mistress, the same Madame de Sermoise 
who had pierced his heart at a former visit, had ■ 
told him strange news. Madame BaflEraye was a 
widow. Her husband had died suddenly a few 
weeks after Francis' departure. The simple an- 
nouncement of this widowhood would have over- 
come the young man. Continuing her confidences, 
his interlocutor had told him that, about the time 
of her husband's death, Pauline found herself 
enciente^ and that a daughter had been born. The 
mother had nearly died, and then, when scarcely 
recovered, she had left Paris, half ruined by some 
bad speculations of the deceased Eaffraye. She 
had sold her hotel, her carnages and horses, and 
declared her intention to live in the Jura where 
she had been brought up. And the cruel Paris- 
ienne, without suspecting that she was plunging a 
knife into Francis — or perhaps taking delight in 
so doing — had added that she had very little faith 
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in this sentiment, and concluded with another 
smile: 

" We shall see her back one of these days, pret- 
tier than ever, and as Madame Vernantes. He did 
not leave her toward the last, and he has now been 
some weeks at Molamboz. " 

" And to think, " said Francis, with frightful 
melancholy, " that in spite of all I have seen, I 
was about to pity her, to write to her perhaps, to 
humiliate myself! No. She never loved me. 
She had a fancy for me, a caprice of the imagina- 
tion and the senses. Her lover was away. They 
had broken with one another under some pretext 
or other, no doubt because she had deceived him. 
I filled up the interim. He came back. She re- 
ceived him with the idea that she could keep us 
both. The unfortunate creature! If she had 
loved me, this man, who had been the cause of our 
quarrel, would have filled her with horror, and, 
when I had gone, she could not have taken him 
back. But it is hard to know that she is ill, poor 
perhaps, and I can do nothing for her; for — no — 1 
would not give her my name." 

This grief had been very great. To-day it was 
ended. The young man had carried the weight of 
it on his heart for years, and no new event had 
occurred either to increase or soften it. He had 
known nothing more of Pauline, only that she had 
continued to live at a distance from Paris, and 
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that she had not married his rival, for this rival 
was dead. He rarely heard anything about her. 
She had dropped all her relations, one by one, and 
the little worldly clique of which she had been a 
part, had already forgotten her, but not Francis; 
although he had made it a rule never to mention 
her name, to systematically avoid their common 
acquaintances, and evade any allusion that might 
be made to her. The sentiment with which the 
actions of Pauline were mingled had been too 
intense. He had enjoyed them too well at first 
and suffered too keenly at last. He had dwelt too 
much on them. Above all, even while condemn- 
ing her, he was still in doubt. This inability to 
become settled in the certainty of fidelity or per- 
fidy is one of the peculiarities of certain jealousies. 
The presumptions accumulated against his mistress 
did not always carry the weight of evidence with 
Nayrac, and it happened sometimes that he would 
plead the cause of the woman whose silence in 
regard to himself seemed a new enigma. What if 
the world had slandered her relations with Ver- 
nantes; what if it had not been she whom he saw 
in the Rue Murillo! What if some unexpected 
occurrence had compelled her to go out that day 
although she was not well ! But he soon recalled 
every circumstance that he had formerly considered 
as proof sufficient to condemn her. In spite of 
himself, his thoughts would return to this daughter 
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that Pauline was educating in solitude. His agony 
became extreme when he thought that this child 
might be his, even in spite of the perfidy of the 
mother. Might be ! But the thought is cruel and 
makes one ill, not to be sure of the blood that runs 
in the veins of a poor little creature of whom he 
can say: "What if this is really my child! 
What if I am responsible for its life!" And he 
is always obliged to add : " I can never, never 
know. She, herself is not sure of the father of 
the child!" What sources of inexhaustible sad- 
ness the treason of the wife opens around her! 
How cruel to be paralyzed by this idea of false- 
hood in one's best aspirations! Francis, who had 
not a single near relation since the death of his 
sister, would have devoted himself with delight to 
this little girl if he had been sure of the mother. 
Instead, he experienced an almost mortal appre- 
hension, a horror of agony in thinking that any 
circumstance might bring Lim in presence of this 
living mystery that would renew his most painful 
crisis, and he had arranged not to know if this 
child still.lived. This had been spared him, and 
this fatal state of inward anxiety had, at least, had 
the advantage of guarding him against the tempta- 
tions of his age and fortune. Like all those who 
preserve the painful memory of an unfortunate 
passion, he gave himself up anew to the stupefac- 
tion of libertinism: he would have been incapable 
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of another serious liaison of the monde or of the 
demimonde. So malevolence had had no name 
to pronounce when the Countess Scilly had sought 
for information. The sorry pleasures by which 
he had more or less distracted his horrible melan- 
choly found no echoes in the society in which 
he lived, or rather which he traversed, for he had 
immediately re-entered the service and asked for a 
distant post. This he had exchanged for another, 
then another, on account of his inability to remain 
in one place, in which are recognized the lacera- 
ting effects of a fixed idea. In revenge, this fixed 
idea, the lassitude of this uprooted existence, the 
rancors of debauch, the constant impression of 
moral solitude, had developed the constant need 
of change, when, at the same time, his memories 
made it hopeless. The intense grief from which 
he had suffered so long had elaborated another 
man in him; one as much disgusted with criminal 
love as the other had been curious and fond of it; 
one as desirous of moral peace, as the other had 
longed for the troubled tempests of the heart. 
This had been the secret of his captivation when, 
having again resigned, and this time permanently, 
he had met Ilenriette. After years of pain and 
error, he had perceived on the horizon of his sec- 
ond youth this Land of Promise, this unlooked-for 
happiness: love with a being who had no past and 
in whom he believed absolutely — he who had suf- 
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fered so much from doubt and distrust, passion in 
loyalty ; he who had chewed the poisonous herb of 
treason, — joy of the heart in a regular life, a life 
divinely sweet and monotonous; he who had wan- 
dered so far from home — pride of family; he who 
had so often wept at the thought of the road his 
life would have taken if he had been certain in 
regard to the child of his hateful mistress. Ah ! 
How she deserved to be hated, she who had so 
long depraved his heart! In thus reviewing the 
different phases of this long martyrdom, he uncon- 
sciously abandoned himself to the peculiar mirage 
of the imagination which, after having been very 
unhappy on account of a woman, makes it impos- 
sible for us to see our part of the responsibility. 
He no longer did Pauline Eaffraye the justice to 
think that, after all, he had not had the indisput- 
able proof of her infamy. Appearances less strong 
have condemned many innocent persons. He did 
not reproach himself that he had not controlled the 
ferocious cruelty of his judgment by inquiring 
how she was living in her country solitude. He 
did not even know whether she had remained in 
the country, whether she visited Paris from time 
to time, or whether she had given up this residence 
entirely. " Whatever she may be doing," thought 
he, " she is doing evil. " She seemed to him a being 
profoundly and implacably perverse. And he had 
just learned that she was here — both here, she and 
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her child, within two steps of Madame Scilly and 
her daughter. Monstrous proximity, the idea of 
which maddened him as he reviewed the scenes of 
his life of faults and suffering, which had been 
almost entirely forgotten since he had entered the 
sweet and fresh Eden of pure love! And he 
always came face to face with this question: 
"What does she wish? She evidently knows 
about my approaching marriage and my stay here. 
Is it revenge?" The insanity of his horror for 
his old mistress was such that he went further: 
" Is it a money-making scheme?" Would she de- 
scend to this baseness? Could she have come to 
Palermo with the thought of blackmail by means 
of the child? He had no longer strength to rea- 
son simply that Pauline, having changed with 
years, had no motive for tormenting him. He 
only thought of her presence and it disturbed him 
to madness, until, taking up a photograph of Hen- 
riette, he concluded by saying: 

" Ah ! I love her. She loves me, and nothing 
can separate us. " 

And he kissed the portrait of his good angel, 
as if to exorcise his bad genius — long, tenderly, 
and religiously. 




* He kissed the portrait of his ^ood angel — as if to exorcise his 
bad genius — long^ tenderly^ religiously ^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

INCREASING TROUBLES. 

The moral being has, like the physical, the in- 
stinct of preservation, with like furies of uncon- 
sciousness, and with like frenzies. The sudden 
gesture by which the drowning man seizes the 
limbs of the swimmer who can save him, that in- 
domitable gesture into which passes the whole 
energy of existence, is no more violent and ir- 
rational than the movement of the heart which, at 
certain moments, impels us toward a certain per- 
son ; whose presence is as necessary to us as is a 
support to the unfortunate man who is foundering, 
to assist him in remounting from the abyss toward 
a breath of respirable air. Thé sudden inundation 
of so many painful images in the midst of the full 
light of happiness, had been precisely this for 
Francis — a sudden fall into a gulf where the enor- 
mous depth of the hissing and blinding water over- 
whelms from all sides. It envelopes us on the 
right, and on the left; it breaks upon our feet; it 
weighs upon our head. Certain memories are like 
this, even when the emotions which they represent 
have only a reflex and retrospective influence. If 
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we abandon ourselves to them, we descend too far 
into life, we lose our footing, we seem almost to 
die to the dear present, to the healthy lucidity of 
actual impression ; we become half mad for a few 
moments. The suddenness with which the young 
man went from his room on the evening of this 
cruel day, to go to the sahn where he was sure of 
finding Henriette, was like this passionate, irresist- 
ible grasp for certain safety. By what aberration 
of mind had he come to revive a gloomy and ac- 
cursed portion of his existence, when there was a 
blessed atmosphere so near in which he could 
purify himself? He would escape from the fatal 
nightmare; simply by looking into the eyes of his 
betrothed, by listening to her voice, by experienc- 
ing the sensation of her reality, of her breath, of 
her gestures, by finding her again loving and smil- 
ing. What was this past by which he had been 
haunted, but the shadow of a shadow, the phantom 
of a phantom? A woman is dead for us when she 
excites in our heart neither desire nor jealousy, 
and was not Francis very sure that Pauline no 
longer exercised this double power, by which she 
had so long controlled his actions and his memo- 
ries? Had he seen, on the hotel list, by the side 
of the name of Madame Rafllraye, that of an Ar- 
mand de Querne or of a François Vernantes, would 
he have sufl:ered for a single moment? No, evi- 
dently. Of what strange hallucination had he 
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been the victim? It could only be explained as a 
thunderbolt of absolute, unexpected surprise, fall- 
ing upon nerves already excited. He had feared 
the vengeance of his former mistress. What could 
the unhappy woman do? Beveal to Henriette 
their common past? Show his letters, admitting 
that she had kept them? Maybe! What would 
his betrothed learn in that way? That he had 
loved with a sincere heart, right and loyal even in 
error, a deceitful and traitorous creature. The 
generous child would suffer, no doubt, and suffer 
much, but she would not despise him. This was, 
however, the worst effect that Pauline's disclosures 
could have. How would she make use of the 
child? And what would she try to do? Would 
she prove that the little one was not the daughter 
of Vernantes or of Raffraye? This would be an 
odious doubt for him, but it would not trouble 
him after what he knew and had seen. The vision 
of the slender figure of the veiled woman, descend- 
ing from the fiacre at the door of the house, was 
not of a kind which is effaced by an oath from the 
memory of a man, especially when this man is no 
longer in love. It was in reasoning of this sort, 
or, rather, in forcing himself not to reason on the 
subject — so much did he need to forget these sad 
failures — that he entered Madame Scilly's parlor. 
His terror was transformed into a fever of tender- 
ness which exalted his strength of loving. He 
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found a sweetness in the familiarity with which 
Vincent, an old orderly of the count who had re- 
mained in the service of the widow, asked how he 
felt, before opening the door of the salon, which 
was an oddly shaped room arranged in two distinct 
parts. Built in the romantic tower with which the 
architect of the Continental had adorned the corner 
of this large modern building, this room began in 
something like a passage and expanded into a large 
rotunda. The three windows of this circle per- 
mitted, on fine days, a most extended view of 
Palermo. The blue sea, at the right, rippled under 
the passing of the white sailing-vessels and smok- 
ing packet-boats. In front rose the palaces of the 
quay, the two ports beyond with their forests of 
masts, and the savage red spur of Mount Pellegrino. 
On the left, the roofs of the city, the domes of the 
churches and the bell-towers, extended to the hori- 
zon formed by the circle of mountains which has 
given to this great plain of orange and lemon trees 
the surname of "Golden Couch." At this twi- 
light hour, when the blinds of the three windows 
were closed, how homelike this retreat seemed, 
isolated as it was from the passage by a screen! 
There were three lamps lighted : a large one in the 
middle of the room, and two small ones, one on 
the mantelpiece and the other on a small table near 
the low fire. Some pieces of antique stuff thrown 
here and there over the furniture, some photo- 
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graphs in frames in various parts of the room, some 
books in a portable case, some trifling trinkets 
scattered about, and flowers everywhere — roses, 
pinks, golden mimosas, a palm in one corner and 
great bunches of lustrous eucalyptus branches in 
another, gave evidence that the girl and her mother 
understood the art of giving individuality to this 
temporary lodging, which had been so fortunately 
chosen in this vast cosmopolitan caravansary. One 
forgot that he was in a hotel, in a compartment of 
a building so well arranged in anticipation of a 
rush of travellers, that in this peaceful asylum 
none of those sounds could be heard which render 
the promiscuousness of such habitations disagree- 
able. The two women were sitting near the fire 
when Nayrac entered. Madame Scilly was occu- 
pied in reading, and Henriette, with her embroi- 
dery frame in front of her, was working with that 
silent and apparently absorbed activity, which helps 
women to conceal the most devouring anxiety. 
Neither had heard the door, which was deadened 
by its large velvet portière. The young man stood 
immovable for two or three minutes contemplating 
this simple picture which contrasted so strongly 
with the impure visions which had held him so 
long. If happiness has found but few delineators 
among the crowd of poets who, for centuries, have 
described the monotonous romance of the poor 
human heart, it* is because it is contented with 
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conditions which are unaffectedly innocent. So 
few elements are necessary for the scenery of its 
idyl! Daring the weeks that Francis had been 
engaged to Henriette, he had not been surfeited by 
the intense impression of pleasure of soul which he 
had experienced on the first cTcning he had taken 
his place with Madame Scilly and her daughter. 
He, who had wandered over the world, who had so 
often known the melancholy of evenings on ship- 
board or in the solitude of hotels, was warmed by 
the circle of light thrown by the "lamps around 
these two women! Excited as he had just been 
by the old bitterness, he would have liked to 
remain for hours on the threshold of this door — 
hours to assure his soul that his wicked youth was 
far away, and that he was a part of this regular, 
pure, simple life — hours to read in the face of his 
betrothed the fervent love of which he was the 
object. Why was that shadow on the beautiful 
candid brow, that veil over those dear blue eyes, 
that sad look around that infantile mouth, unless 
she knew that he was suffering? She raised her 
head, and as she perceived him she uttered a slight 
cry. Her face grew pale, proving that his sensi- 
tive plant, as he sometimes playfully called her, 
had a too lively sensibility and felt too strong a 
vibration under the slightest shock. But Henri- 
ette had already risen and was walking toward him. 
"It is you, Francis," she said. "How was it 




" My correspondence was in arrears^ and I wrote letters 
all the afternoon y 
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that I did not hear you come in? Have you been 
here long?" 

"Very long," he responded, taking her hand. 
" But pardon me for frightening you ; I ought to 
remember that these little surprises shock you." 

" A pleasant surprise this time," said she laugh- 
ing, "if you are well," and she insisted: "Tell 
me right away how you are feeling now. I was 
afraid you had taken one of these ugly fevers, 
which they are always telling us about. We hoped 
to see you at tea and we did not even dare to ask 
about you. Vincent went to listen at your door, 
and as you did not make any noise, he thought 
you were resting. Your hands are hot still." 

" It was only a little fatigue, brought on by the 
sun, no doubt," he replied. " But it has entirely 
passed away. It is not worth talking abaut any 
more. Let me sit down by you, and you can tell 
me how you have employed the afternoon, where 
you walked and all. " 

" Nowhere," interrupted the countess. " Henri- 
ette did not wish to go out. She began by not 
being very reasonable, and gave herself as much 
uneasiness as if you had been really ill." 

" You slander me, mamma," said the girl, whose 
color had returned. " My correspondence was in 
arrears and I wrote letters all the afternoon. Will 
you see them?" 

And without waiting for Francis' reply she took 
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from a table, where she had arranged a corner of 
her own near one of the windows, several envelopes 
which she handed to him open. From the first 
days of their engagement, she had asked him, as a 
favor of affection, to read the smallest note that she 
sent — adorable instinct of a loving child who gives 
herself without reserve, with that spontaneous 
prodigality of a pure soul which dares show every 
thought, which delights to show itself to the one 
it loves! She offered to Francis the pages that 
had occupied the hours of his absence, with a grace 
of submission so youthful and so penetrating that 
the young man's hands trembled as he opened the 
letters one after the other. How well she knew, 
without ever having learned, the art of anticipat- 
ing even the unjust and tyrannical exactions of a 
friend— ^-the art that wishes that one shall be too 
early when the least delay would cause suffering, 
the art of always saying the right word, just that 
and no other — the art of making one's self loved in 
loving, the only good for a soul already weary, so 
complacent to suffering, so rebellious to endear- 
ment — the art of pleasing without ever wounding, 
which Pauline had so disregarded! What confi- 
dence this dear child had in her betrothed, so loyal, 
so entire, so ingenuously touching! And what 
secrets he was guarding in his mind at this very 
moment! With what simplicity she wrote to her 
friends of her happiness! What irreproachable 
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memories were revealed by the references to the 
actions of her girlhood ! And finding himself so 
loved, looked at through an aureole of such es- 
teem, almost admiration, Francis could not con- 
tinue the reading. Genuine tears came irresistibly 
to his eyes. 

"I am weeping for joy," he murmured, "it 
overcomes me to realize what you are to me. My 
whole life will be too short to repay you for this 
tenderness!" 

" I can die," said the mother, some hours later 
to her daughter, who was kneeling at the foot of 
her bed, as she did every night for their prayers. 
" I shall leave you to one who is truly worthy of 
you." 

" It is for me to try to be worthy of him," re- 
sponded Henriette, " worthy of his heart. He is 
so tender. You saw how affected he was in read- 
ing my letters. " 

She was silent. An idea had entered her mind 
in regard to the strange trouble of Francis, the 
only one that she could not confess to her mother. 
She recalled the presentiment of evil of which he 
had spoken in the morning. She had not told him 
how much she herself believed in what the child- 
ish mysticism of her language denominated the 
" second-sight" of the heart. No doubt, this pre- 
sentiment again troubled the young man in reading 
the letters in which he saw that she was so happy. 
7 
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He had felt that a great sorrow might come to her, 
and he had 'wept. But what could this sorrow be, 
if not an aggravation of the condition of their dear 
invalid? — and she silently kissed the thin. white 
hands that lay on the red-wool coverlet with silken 
knots — a work which she had finished during the 
weeks she had passed alone in Palermo, and while 
the wind from the sea surrounded the tower of 
the Continental with its plaintive moan, as it was 
doing thia evening. What stupor, mingled with 
frightful indignatijon, would the pure child have 
experienced, if, penetrating the walls which sepa- 
rated her from Francis, she had seen him seated 
at his table with his head in his hand, preparing 
to write — to whom? He also heard the wind as 
it rose and then died away. He could see Henri- 
ette as she listened to its plaint, and another wo- 
man. Now that he had recovered from the shock 
which the news of the presence of his former mis- 
tress had given him, he began to think that it 
might not have any relation to their common past. 
The actual and precise reality presented itself, and 
instead of seeing Madame Eafiraye as she had been 
nine years before, he tried to imagine her as she 
was at present. He wondered in what part of the 
hotel she was living, what she was doing at this 
hour, what project she was forming in her mind. 
He had entirely recovered from the panic which 
(Jisconcerte(} bis reason^ and, as sooq as hç had yç- 
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turned to his room, he found himself capable of the 
cool lucidity which establishes the reckoning of 
any situation, however painful it may be. He had 
the good sense to realize that, after all, Pauline 
might have arrived at the Continental by accident. 
Such coincidences rarely occur, but they do occur 
and of the most incredible kind. There were, 
therefore, three things to be considered: first, if 
Pauline had come with the intention of doing him 
harm; or, second, if coming without intention, 
and learning of his presence and his happiness, the 
demon of hate and vengeance should urge her to 
some pei-fidious step. Or, ianally, if this news 
would leave her indifferent, because she had really 
forgotten him. In any case, it was important that 
he should take the initiative and know with cer- 
tainty whether she desired peace or war. He 
would ward off the blow if she had the idea of 
giving it, and as she could give it, by torturing 
his dear betrothed by anonymous denunciation or 
by sending old letters to her. If, however, he 
were convinced that this dangerous neighbor were 
positively inoffensive, he would think no more 
about her. Thus, it was in the evident necessity 
for an explanation that Francis had conceived the 
idea of a step which was the most dangerous, and 
the most likely to place the relations, which the 
presence of Madame Eaffraye imposed, on their 
true footing. He had decided to write to her. 
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Why did he risk it? It was not to avoid the cruel 
impression of her presence. Sooner or later it 
would be necessary to see Pauline. On the con- 
trary, by provoking this encounter, he could not 
only determine his influence upon her, but show 
her what power she had over him, if she imagined 
she still had any. There was also, in the kind of 
fever for action, which this step proved, another 
need so secret and obscure that he did not confess 
it to himself — the need of convincing himself that 
his anxieties with regard to the little daughter of 
Madame Raffraye were groundless. He had taken 
his paper and pen. But it was difficult to write 
the letter. He made several drafts of it under the 
influence of contradictory impulses, which remind- 
ed him of the terrible hours passed at Marseilles so 
many years before, in writing a letter of another 
nature, after all had been ended between them. It 
was one o'clock in the morning when he had fin- 
ished the following commonplace production, which 
he considered quite simple, dignified, and skilful: 

** Madame :— I have just learned of your presence at Pa- 
lermo. If it is possible for me to be of any use to you, on 
your arrival in a strange city, you know, do you not, that 
the dearest friend of my sister Julie will always find me 
at her service? I should be infinitely grateful if you would 
name the hour at which I may be permitted to call upon 
you without being considered importunate." 

And he signed, but not without a moment's 
hesitation at the polite falsehood: "Yours re- 
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spectfnlly. " He must have suffered intensely on 
her account, to feel so bitter after so long a time ! 
To bring about an understanding with Pauline was 
not the sole object of this letter. It responded to 
another necessity which Francis saw to be imme- 
diate also, that of acknowledging to Madame Scilly 
and Henriette that he was acquainted with this 
young woman. He wished to anticipate her also 
at this point. He had decided that as soon as he 
had sent his letter to Madame Eaffraye, he would 
speak of her to the two ladies as a friend of his 
sister who had unexpectedly arrived at Palermp. 
The next morning, and after a comparatively quiet 
night had succeeded this exciting day, he found 
the strength to execute the first part of this pro- 
gramme, and at nine o'clock the letter was sent to 
Madame Raffraye. But noon struck, and still he 
had not spoken the words that would irreparably 
mingle his past with his present under the patron- 
age of the most sacred memory. Henriette, in the 
delicate tenderness of her love, felt an almost idol- 
atrous gratitude to every one who had been kind 
to her lover, and she cherished a special worship 
for the sister of Francis. She would inevitably 
have felt something of the same for the friend of 
the dead. This idea was horrible to the young 
man. And is it not a real profanation to speak 
certain names before certain other persons? So he 
deferred it, saying he would speak after Pauline's 
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reply. Having sent his letter about nine o'clock 
he had expected to receive her reply before break- 
fast. Breakfast was over and the reply had not 
yet come. The ladies went out with him in the 
carriage to take the sun and air, as usual, and their 
drive was prolonged into the great royal park of 
the Favorite as far as Mondello, more than two 
leagues from the city. It was nearly five o'clock 
when they returned to the Continental. Still no 
reply. The gong sounded for dinner, and still no 
reply. Francis' panic was too recent for him not 
to be a little apprehensive of this silence.. In 
false situations everything that we do not under- 
stand appears threatening. What did this silence 
signify? Was it indifference or premeditated hos- 
tility? At the dinner table, which was laid every 
evening in the salon^ some words of the countess 
made his heart beat almost as violently as when he 
had seen Madame Eaffraye's name on the hotel 
register: 

" It seems" sard she, " that a French lady has 
arrived at the hotel so ill that she goes out very 
little. She has her little daughter with her. 
They occupy the rooms just above us." 

" They are, no doubt, the people that I saw in 
the garden yesterday," said Henriette, "a woman 
whom I had never seen, very pale, with large eyes 
and so sad, and a child whose face I did not see, 
but who has beautiful light hair with brown tints. " 
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" Probably," continued Madame Scilly; "Mar- 
garet described them miich the same when she was 
dressing me just now. The lady's maid and the 
child's nurse, two honest French peasants, who sat 
beside her at table, told her all about their mistress. 
Madame Raffraye, that is her name, has not for 
years been out of the place to which she retired at 
the beginning of her widowhood. The îittle girl 
was born after the father's death. If it is true, as 
my husband used to say, that the words of our 
servants show what we are, this woman must be a 
saint; for these two old maids had tears in their 
eyes when they said that she is the Providence of 
their country — a far-away corner hidden among 
the Jura Mountains. But we can become attached 
to the most savage country when we can do good 
there. The physician had to make a residence in 
the extreme south, as with me, a matter of life or 
death before she would consent to go away. " 

" This faithfulness in love is so beautiful!" said 
Henriette." " It is stronger than time or fate and 
leaves room for charity alone! Dear mother, she 
is our countrywoman, and if we could be of any 
help to her " 

" I have thought of that, " replied Madame 
Scilly, " but these great griefs sometimes make 
people very unsocial ! I am no longer young, my 
child, and I cannot say that I approve of the ex- 
cess of it; especially when there is an innocent 
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child who did not ask to be born, and who has no 
one but us. One must conquer this passion of 
regret for its sake. But I comprehend your feel- 
ing. It is not for a vulgar soul to practise thus the 
'nothing is more to me, more is to me nothing' 
of that princess of the Middle Ages who had lost 
what she loved. It is still more astonishing when 
it is a fashionable young woman who is concerned. 
For it seems, still to quote Margaret, that Madame 
Raffraye formerly lived in Paris, and had her 
hotel, toilettes, equipages, and all the rest. In 
plain English, this no doubt means that she was 
very elegant and fashionable. " 

" What are all these vanities worth," interrupted 
Henriette, looking straight before her with the look 
by which the enthusiasm of the young seems to 
foresee and to defy destiny, " when one is so 
cruelly afflicted? And when there is no one for 
whom to adorn one's self, what is the use?" 

Could a better occasion offer for Francis to say 
that he was acquainted with this lady, whose his- 
tory Madame Scilly and her daughter were relating, 
or rather interpreting, with souls so refined, so 
prompt to admit as natural that rarest of moral 
beauties — the romantic in the virtuous? He did 
not, however, take advantage of this opportunity, 
although it was dangerous to let it pass in case a 
meeting should take place between Henriette and 
Pauline. How would he explain his silence if 
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Madame Scillj should ever know that Madame 
Raffraye had been the intimate friend of Madame 
Archambault? To remain silent at this moment, 
was to condemn himself to terrible difficulties per- 
haps. It was assuredly to commit a first false, 
action against his betrothed. But when had he 
had the strength to speak? At first, his emotion 
at the event, although a very simple one, had par- 
alyzed his presence of mind. We are prepared for 
great complications, and do not expect these hum- 
ble, these daily incidents: the story of an old 
familiar waiting-woman who had gossiped with a 
fellow-countrywoman at dinner in the servants' 
hall, and who gossips in her turn with her mistress 
when she is dressing her. The shock of the first 
moment would have quickly passed, and the nat- 
ural expression: " Madame Raffraye? I used to 
know a friend of my sister of that name, " would 
have come to his lips, if hearing the praise of his 
perfidious mistress by these two women, whom he 
so profoundly respected, had not caused a kind of 
indignation which was not very generous, but vio- 
lent, irresistible, and too natural! Who could 
have been betrayed, as he believed he had been, and 
not suffocate with anger at the hypocrisy of her 
who, having found the way to do us a wrong, has 
also found the way to preserve an appearance of 
honor and of delicacy? He saw immediately that 
the repugnance which he had felt to speaking of 
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Pauline to his betrothed, was nothing compared to 
the horror inspired by the entrance of this woman 
into the sahn of these ingenuous and saintly per- 
sons. He did not doubt, he did not wish to doubt, 
that the language of the two maids was a lesson 
learned, for he knew how much was fp.lse in this 
account of the griefs of the widow. And yet it 
had been sufficient to cause Henriette, in her inno- 
cence, to speak of a possible acquaintance, almost 
friendship,with this dangerous intriguante, Mçho must 
have some motive in causing such an imposture to 
be related. Whatever the motives might be, 
Francis had a very simple means of counteracting 
them in a sovereign and definite manner, if they 
were directed against him. And how foolish not 
to have thought at once of this brutal but decisive 
proceeding, which would place him beyond all the 
schemes of this woman whose presence at Palermo 
was or was not fortuitous ! He had only to ask 
an interview with Madame Scilly and make a gen- 
eral confession to her. How foolish he had been 
not to act thus immediately, instead of trembling 
like a criminal, and writing, like a child, to Madame 
Eaffraye, and subjecting himself to such shocks as 
this conversation had given him! If the countess 
were once informed, what would become of the most 
cunningly laid plans against the will of a mother 
who would not let anything interfere with the hap- 
piness of her daughter and her son? Was he not 
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truly "her son? Did she not love him with a 
mother^s love? Did she not prove it every hour 
cf the day, even at this very moment, for seeing 
that he was absorbed during all dinner-time, she 
asked him, as she took his arm in rising from the 
table, and as she so often asked her daughter, with 
the anxiety concerning the smallest detail which is 
the sublime childishness of profound affection: 

" I am afraid that you have not recovered from 
your indisposition, my dear Francis?" 

"Yes," said Henriette, "you look so tired, so 
depressed. How imprudent not to have consulted 
the doctor when he came to see mamma, this 
evening!" 

" How they love me!" thought the young man, 
after having denied that he was suffering, with that 
false gayety which never completely deceives real 
solicitude. The countess and her daughter 
watched him stealthily during the whole evening, 
and both were too accustomed to read his face not 
to observe the traces of anxiety. In turn they 
became incapable of that free interchange of con- 
versation without reservation or hidden meaning 
which was the pleasant habit of their intimacy. 
For the first time since the arrival of Francis at 
Palermo, there were those strange, unbreakable 
silences which announce some threatening crisis. 
Everything is the same and yet everything is 
changed. These are hours of intense uneasiness 
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and more painful to those who know the cause. 
So, when, in the middle of the interminable even- 
ing, Henriette went to the piano to try, with a lit- 
tle music, to overcome the incomprehensible depres- 
sion, Francis was relieved of a very heavy weight. 
To listen to his betrothed was usually an intense 
pleasure for him. Her whole moral being was 
revealed, making itself palpable, as it were, in the 
serious, simple, and yet touching manner in which 
she interpreted the masters that she preferred. 
There were conscience and loyalty in her playing, 
so patient had been her study ; and her horror of 
falsehood was so great that she was only afraid of 
expressing more than she felt. Certain pieces of 
Beethoven, played in this manner, seemed to the 
young man ^ piété ^ a benediction, as if this noble 
and tender being had laid her hands upon him. 
But, in his present frame of mind, this magnetism 
of harmony annoyed instead of charming him. 
He had taken up a large book of engravings, the 
celebrated series of Sicilian views of the old Duke 
of Serra di Falco, and he turned over the leaves 
with an appearance of attention which was the 
more unreal because Madame Scilly and Henriette 
had shown him all the plates a number of times. 
This attitude, however, gave him opportunity to 
resume the subject of his thoughts, which had 
been interrupted by the questions of his two com- 
panions, and by the necessity for deceiving their 




' Certain pieces of Beethoven^ played in this manner ^ seemed to 
the young man a benediction.*^ 
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solicitude. He returned to the project of a con- 
fession to the countess, and he regarded her above 
the pages of his book, occupied at the embroidery 
which had been commenced by her daughter. He 
studied the thin, worn face in which suffering had 
not destroyed pride. As on the eve of a difficult 
interview, one anticipates the details so as to avoid 
all awkwardness, so Francis began to imagine his 
tête-à-tête with the noble woman. He saw his 
story as reflected in this just conscience. What 
would this sad face, whose every wrinkle expressed 
pious resignation, say during this confession? 
Above all, what would those blue eyes say, those 
eyes that revealed a fervor so pure and irreproach- 
able? He heard himself saying first that he was 
acquainted with this Madame Raffraye of whom 
they had talked the evening before. How aston- 
ished and indulgent the face and the eyes would 
be at the beginning of this conversation! How 
they would darken with astonishment and melan- 
choly, when, having observed the importance which 
he attached to this confidence, he detailed his ad- 
venture! What would it seem to the rigid con- 
science of the countess, but an abominable history 
of adultery? He would defend himself. He 
would describe the sincerity of his ardor. He 
would make this woman, who knew nothing of life 
but its duties, understand the irresistible attraction 
which passion exercises upon the young. This 
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first part of his recital would be very hard, but he 
was sure that Madame Scilly would be touched, 
especially when she knew by what tortures he had 
expiated the culpable intrigue. He would initiate 
her into the martyrdom of jealousy. He would 
tread with her, step by step, as he had trodden so 
many times in memory, his road to the cross, even 
to the last station. He would tell her how he had 
been betrayed, almost under his very eyes, and his 
despair when he had seen the slender, veiled figure 
descend from the carriage at his rival's door. He 
would tell her how he had broken with Pauline, 
without any concealment of his brutality; then 
how, in order to make this rupture a permanent 
one, he had remained so long away from Paris in 
the sadness of a wandering existence. The noble 
countenance and the profound eyes of Henriette's 
mother would pity so much misery. This second 
part of his romance would be delicate but possible 
to relate. But it would be necessary to come to 
the third, to the recital of the epoch which followed 
his return. He would relate his conversation with 
Madame de Sermoise and how he had learned of 
the birth of the child. The eyes of Madame Scilly, 
that Christian woman who had never sinned, would 
turn toward him. What would they say? What 
questions would that stern mouth ask? He had so 
often heard it utter words of pity, even this very 
evening, for the poor little ones, to whom we owe 
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everything because they have not asked to live. 
She would say to him: " What is this child like?" 
He would reply : " I have never seen her. The 
countess would look at him anew. With what a 
look! and how could he bear it? No, this chari- 
table soul would never comprehend the apparent 
hardness of his abandonment, which, however, was 
only justice. This mother who had only lived for 
her daughter would say : " If there had been a 
chance only that this child was yours, you ought 
to have considered it." It is so easy to talk in 
this way when one lives exempt from passion and 
its sharp stings! How could he make this woman 
understand that this implacable silence was caused 
by the excess of his love? If he had not loved 
Pauline so much, he would not have suffered so 
much, and he would not have retained the rancor 
of badly healed wounds which had kept him away 
from her. " But if the mother had died, " said his 
judge, " would you have abandoned this little girl, 
your little daughter perhaps, to her fate?" He 
would respond: "But she is not my daughter." 
And the noble woman would respond to this 
cruelty, "Who knows?" just as he sometimes 
said to himself, and it made him wish that he 
might never encounter this insoluble and living 
enigma! "Have you at least tried to ascertain 
how Madame Kaffraye made use of her liberty?" 
Madame Scilly would continue. " A -character is 
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true to itself, and what we have learned of her 
to-day does not show her to be a bad woman." 
Would he protest? Would he undertake to prove 
to this saintly woman the atrocious hypocrisy in 
the story of an old waiting-woman who had been 
well instructed in her part? Moreover he had no 
proofs of this hypocrisy. " This conversation 
would be too painful," he concluded at the close 
of the evening in which the moanings and the Ian ^ 
guors of the music had been translated into this 
strange dialogue. He had almost heard certain 
sentences, so intense had been his hallucination. 
"Too painful," he repeated aloud, when he was 
alone. His room recalled the note that he had 
written twenty -four hours before. "I should be 
a fool to provoke such a scene, when I am not sure 
that it cannot be avoided. Let me get at the true 
state of things. First, Madame Raifraye has not 
replied. This is an indisputable fact. Why?" 
The idea which had already presented itself re- 
turned to his mind more definitely: "After all, 
she may be here by accident, and have a horror 
equal to mine of renewed relations between us. 
This silence might signify that we do not know 
one another any more. If this were so, what is the 
need of speaking to Madame Scilly? And it is 
so." He wished it so ardently that the intensity 
of his desire made certainty in his mind. " What 
does the good opinion of her servants prove? That 
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she is scheming and false enough to have played 
the comedy of great grief at the death of that 
odious Eaffraye. No, she does not wish to know 
me, and, of course, she would not wish to know 
Madame and Madamoiselle Scilly , whom she cannot 
visit without seeing me. Besides, where would 
this introduction take place? The ladies eat in 
their parlor, and as she was ill enough to be sent 
so far south she must certainly eat in her own 
room. These ladies never go into the reading- 
room. She would not go there much. We have 
no relations in the city. Nothing remains but the 
chance of meeting in the corridors or on the stair- 
case. So I have been alarmed too soon, and in 
any case it is better to wait. " 

He encouraged himself in this way, and he be- 
lieved himself in earnest. This illusion was dis- 
pelled in twenty-four hours. Ah! He was soon 
to understand that these encounters of corridor and 
staircase, possible, probable, certain, in spite of 
the amplitude of the hotel, and which he had not 
believed dangerous, were precisely the contrary! 
It really seemed as if the determined will of 
Madame Eaffraye would reduce the actual relations 
of this unexpected and odious proximity to this 
single risk. She had not only remained silent 
during these twenty -four hours, but her two maids 
had ceased to eat in the servants' hall. This small 
detail had a special significance for Francis. Did 
8 
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it not prove that the mistress knew of the conver- 
sation between the servants, and that she did not 
intend that any relation, even of this sort, should 
be established between her apartment and that of 
the countess? To all appearance, everything was 
arranging itself for the best interests of the young 
man ; and even the anxiety which his troubled face 
had excited in his betrothed, and which might have 
resulted in the most painful inquisition, was dissi- 
pated. He had found her alone toward nine o'clock, 
in the parlor where the tea-table was awaiting them, 
and a word, a look, and a pressure of the hand had 
calmed the sweet child. The falsest situation that 
he had been able to imagine then seemed .to lead 
to no consequences, and he ought to have recovered 
the perfect equilibrium of his happiness. But it 
was not to be so ; for that morning, and only in 
going from his chamber to the salon^ forty steps, 
he had discovered how much power his old mis- 
tress still had to disturb him, by the simple fact 
of her existence. 

Is there, in certain cases of prolonged grief, a 
real lesion of the nerves or of the brain which, 
even after being cicatrized, leaves after it a sensi- 
ble trace like that which is left by a wound which 
has been too long in closing? Or rather, was it not 
because he could not think of Pauline without 
thinking of some one else? He had stopped for a 
minute to look at the staircase, which mounted be- 




^^ He had stopped for a minute at the staircase,^' 
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tween bamboos and other exotics to the story 
above, and he could not help thinking: " What 
if I should see them coming down !" In imagina- 
tion two females appeared before him. One he 
recognized at the first look, li was the Pauline 
of other days, the one who was so young when he 
left, so royally young and beautiful in her pallor 
and her fragility, but touched, wearied, exhausted, 
conquered by life. And she was holding her little 
daughter by the hand. What eyes and what feat- 
ures would this little one have, of whom he knew 
nothing but that she lived, that she breathed, that 
her feet had trod the red carpet of this marble 
staircase, and that l?er unknown face had been 
framed in this foliage. - At this thought, he felt 
as if a hand had been pressed upon his heart, and 
this impression was so painful that he hurried to 
the salon. When he left; toward ten o'clock, the 
same idea returned to hi§ mind in repassing the 
landing. It was still stronger when he went out 
to drive with the countess and her daughter. 
How pretty Henriette was at that moment, in her 
liappy gayety, with her blue eyes turned toward 
her lover in confidence and security! How he 
loved her! and what a proof he gave when he 
forced a smile at the very moment when the appre- 
hension of the inevitable encounter so deeply 
moved certain painful chords of his being ! 

But to control his countenance, to command his 
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look to be silent, his lips to jest, to mask himself 
in indifference or good humor, was not to conquer 
his thought, and when, on returning from the 
drive, Nayrac had entered the door of the hotel, it 
returned accompanied by the same uncontrollable 
emotion: "What if I should meet them?" He 
was at last convinced that Pauline Raffraye had no 
need to persecute him, to intrigue, to insinuate 
herself into the intimacy of Madame Scilly in oixier 
to destroy his tranquillity. It was enough that 
she was under the same roof, enough that he 
might, that he must infallibly meet her face to 
face. And once more in his room, after an even- 
ing in which he had, at least, been able to keep up 
the comedy of composure, — God I what an effort 
these falsehoods are for a loving heart! — he was 
obliged to acknowledge that he should never again 
experience the happiness which had been his only 
a few days before, when he walked with Henriette 
in the enchanted paths of the Villa Tasca. He cher- 
ished the young girl no less passionately. He sus- 
pected no ambush on the part of Pauline. He 
did not feel for the latter any of those secret burn- 
ings of the heart which sometimes seize us, even 
in a new and happy love, at the remembrance of 
old tendernesses, as if to attest that we never en- 
tirely cease to love what we have once loved sin- 
cerely. No, these diverse principles of emotion 
were dumb in him, and an invincible anxiety 
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crushed his heart. In probing himself to the 
bottom, he found that this anxiety had, for its first 
principle, the discomfort caused by the details of 
Pauline's life in the country, of which Madame 
Scilly had been the artless echo. He had in vain 
pronounced them untrue. They would cause him 
such remorse, if they were true, that it pained him 
simply to think of them. And he felt himself 
more unable to resist the other principle of this in- 
creasing anxiety, this chance, one in twenty, in a 
hundred, in a thousand, but a chance all the same, 
that the daughter of Madame Kafifraye was also his 
daughter. He had always obscurely foreseen this 
frightful possibility; it had possessed him; the 
thought of it had shocked him. Still, yesterday 
and the day before, in the first moments following 
the announcement of Pauline's presence, he had 
not comprehended that, under the confusion of this 
mad hypothesis, this was the sore place in his 
heart; and that the real drama was in the certainty 
of confronting this child from whom he had always 
fled; and before this certainty and the anguish of 
waiting produced by it, even the sacred magnetism 
of his great love for Henriette was powerless. 



CHAPTER IV. 

LITTLE ADÈLE. 

Oh! the hell of conflicting sentiments! Oh! 
the fatal labyrinth of the complications of the 
heart! The young man longs for it, at that age, 
innocent even in its worst faults, when the pride 
of life manifests itself in the dream of rare emo- 
tions, in the search for privileged joys and griefs. 
The man who has passed thirty years of age hates 
it with all the intensity which he brings to the 
worship of truth. His desire turns to the Paradise 
of simple affections. He knows that happiness 
resides only in the absolute and loyal gift of our 
entire being to one other being — the gift with- 
out reserve in which we conceal nothing of our 
thoughts, or of our simplest ideas; in which our 
slightest impressions go naturally toward this being 
as every drop of water of every river flows toward 
the sea. He knows that, but he knows it too late. 
He conceives with his mind this simple and per- 
fect sentiment. Alas! to enjoy it he must be 
the child of twenty -two years who loves a child of 
eighteen, and who marries her, and who both share 
this freshness of soul, this virginity of the heart 
118 
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which has never struggled, of the mouth which 
has never lied, of the senses in which no culpable 
fever has ever burned. How many of us scorn the 
humble delights of these conditions of great love ! 
How many of us have wished to pluck the fruit of 
the cursed tree, to taste, to relish the knowledge 
of good and evil ! And yet, these are the humble 
delights which we try to possess anew, when we 
ask of marriage that which the passions have not 
given us, starving as we are for virtue, for sincer- 
ity, and for recovered innocence. For some, this 
return to the right way is accomplished without 
too great effort. For others it is not so. Their 
former faults seem to hold them prisoners, and an 
avenging justice forbids them to regain what con- 
stitutes the common lot. Ah! how Francis had 
recognized the value of this integrity in love dur- 
ing the few months of his simple idyl! He was 
about to realize it still more, now that through 
prudence, weakness, shame, and fear of the conse- 
quences of a diflBcult confession, he had resumed 
the road of falsehood. Falsehood in relation to 
his betrothed ; in whose presence he forced himself 
to play the farce of serenity, which constituted a 
crime of genuine treason against affection. Was 
it not a violation of the sentimental contract, which 
the English race — the race with which loyalty is 
a worship, a fanaticism — has defined in its pro- 
found marriage formula, " for better, for worse, " 
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to nourish such an anxiety and keep silent? 
Falsehood to himself! For, by refusing to adopt 
a simple and definite resolution, he ceased to be 
able to answer for the future of his emotions. By 
accepting in advance the idea of an encounter with 
Pauline Kaffraye, he was preparing himself to feel 
the shock of new events which it was his strict 
duty to prevent. When he pledged himself to 
Henriette Scilly, did he not engage that his past 
was dead? To resume it now, even in this painful 
form, since he did not forewarn his betrothed, was 
a treason which no sophistry could justify. Be- 
sides, these new events, before which he allowed 
himself to be driven with a mixture of apprehen- 
sion and remorse, did not give him leisure to 
deliver himself to the infinite detail of his scruples. 
They were too rapid. He was shocked, distracted, 
drawn on by impressions stronger than he had 
been able to foresee. The first came from a very 
natural incident. Francis had not thought of it, 
however, during the hours employed in wondering 
how he should endure meeting Pauline Baffraye 
and the little girl, maybe alone, maybe with the 
ladies Scilly. He had not imagined this third 
hypothesis; that Henriette and the countess would 
become acquainted with the child without him and 
before he had seen her : that they would be inter- 
ested in her, that they would speak of her to him, 
and that the first precise information in regard to 
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the painful enigma of her birth would come to him 
through the voice that had brought great peace to 
his heart. The sweet, girlish voice, so musical in 
its timid murmur, the voice he loved so well, and 
which was about to give him pain ! 

Forty-eight hours had not passed since the un- 
happy fellow had realized the true reason of his 
trouble, and he felt with remorse that, mingled 
with hia. apprehension of seeing Pauline's daugh- 
ter, was a secret desire which was almost a want. 
These two days and nights had passed in the same 
inward tranquillity as usual, at least in appearance, 
for he had not committed any fault in this respect. 
But what had become of the integrity of heart, the 
union in mutual confidence, the happiness and 
honor of his engagement, of which he had been so 
proud? 

It was a blue and transparent Sicilian morning, 
and as life, in spite of our moral dramas, continues 
to bend us to the exigencies of daily cares, Francis 
was obliged to go to his banker's. This half -hour 
of solitude was a solace. What a proof of the 
ravage produced in his heart by the hypocrisy 
which he had decided upon ! How heavily this 
deceit weighed already, and how he regretted that 
he had not followed his first project! If he had 
spoken, perhaps Madame Scilly, whom he knew to 
be capable of energetic resolutions, would have 
decided upon a departure to another city, or at 
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least upon a journey of several weeks. She would 
have relieved him from this imaginary discomfort 
which dissimulation could only increase, and from 
which he was suffering so much this morning. To 
reach the bank he was obliged to follow in part the 
same route as on returning from the divine prome- 
nade at the Villa Tasca. What a contrast between 
the two mornings! What light-heartedness then; 
when he did not suspect the coming of the woman 
who, after having been the bad genius of his first 
youth, was about to poison the felicity of his sec- 
ond ! The same adorable landscape stretched 
around him. The same blue waves, just tipped 
with foam, broke against the quay, and rocked the 
white ships and the white se^-mews. The same 
row of palaces rose on lordly terraces. The same 
forest of masts filled the two ports. There, be- 
yond, were the same noble mountains, whose red 
spurs protect the bay, and the same verdant palms 
in the same luminous places. In the streets, the 
same warm flagstones resounded under the trot of 
the small horses and mules, harnessed to the same 
red carts and driven by the same peasants with 
faces like Arabs, velvety black eyes and olive skin. 

How Francis had changed in this short time ! 

At the evidence of the disorganization that 
had been accomplished in a few days, almost a few 
hours, by deceit and the presence of a fixed idea, 
he experienced -a sudden revolt against himself. 
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But what could he do? It was too late to confess 
to Madame Scilly. He would die of shame at 
having to confess this lying silence in addition to 
his old faults. And then, what could he know of 
his feeling for the little girl, since he had not seen 
her? It was possible, for example, that she re- 
sembled François Vernantes. Just God! How 
soundly he would sleep the night following such a 
proof that he was not wrong in condemning Pauline, 
and that the child had not a drop of his own blood 
in her veins ! Heredity has its evidences, however. 
In his march along the sidewalk, and then in his 
long waiting at the banker's, he was pleased at this 
hypothesis which represented to him immediate 
safety. He recalled certain little girls, born in 
adultery, who were almost identical with their real 
fathers, in their features, the form of their limbs, 
the color of their eyes, and the tint of hair. 

He was too honest with himself, however, not to 
acknowledge that resemblance to this degree is 
rare. This same heredity abounds in undecipher- 
able and inextricable mysteries, which plunge us 
still further into doubt. The mother alone is 
absolutely, invincibly, sure of her daughter and of 
her son. She knows that they are bone of her 
bone, flesh of her flesh. She knows. She em- 
braces them, she strains them to her breast with 
this certainty, which is so passionate a want of the 
heart that religion has made it the eternal basis of 
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the felicity of the elect. Will not all hearts be 
known at the last day? Francis remembered that, 
in the course of their con vexations on religious 
matters, Henriette had several times expressed her 
candid enthusiasm for this dogma. She was so 
highly favored in her affections, she said, that she 
thought of death with perfect serenity — and she 
added, with a look of pity, that it must be such a 
trial to those who were not perfectly sure of the 
hearts of those they loved. Ordinarily, the young 
man was delighted to recall similar expressions in 
which he found one reason more for adoring hi» 
betrothed. But on this anxious morning the 
memory of these things pierced his heart, and it 
was upon this heart, bleeding as if it had been 
flayed that, on entering the hotel, fell these words: 

"You find us a little excited," said Madame 
Scilly, " Henriette the most of all. We have been 
the witnesses of a very melancholy little scene." 

" You went out, then?" responded Francis, in a 
tone of gay and gentle reproach, addressing him- 
self to Henriette. " Was it quite right, with 
your inclination to headache? As soon as I am 
away " 

"Do not scold me," interrupted the girl, 
" mamma had written a good while. You did not 
come back, and, as I was better, we went down 
into the garden to take the air. By the way, do 
you know, we are very unjust to this garden?" 
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" The tennis spoils it," said the young man, " and 
the English chapel, and the young women who are 
always there, washing in a water-color of the group 
of eucalyptus, the bamboos, the palm walk, or the 
little temple. " 

"Exactly," replied Henriette. " There was no 
one there this morning, excepting a little girl and 
her nurse on one of the benches, you know, in the 
corner near the conservatory. I know you do not 
like the pretty name of angel, which all the 
mammas abuse so badly. But there is no other 
name for this child; she is so delicate and pretty. 
She is nine or ten years old, perhaps, and she has 
long blond curls with those dark shades which 
your enemies, the English, call auburn. I recog- 
nized her by her hair, as the little girl that I saw 
the other day. I took her, you remember, for the 
daughter of the sick lady who was holding her by 
the hand, and the lady herself for our new neigh- 
bor. I was not mistaken. But I saw her face 
this time. You cannot imagine what an adorable 
creature she is, so delicate and graceful, and with 
large, soft, brown eyes, and a complexion the color 
of your roses. " And she pointed to some rouos of 
a very delicate pink tinged with yellow that Fran- 
cis was holding in his hand. He had bought them 
of a flower-seller at the corner of the square, a lit- 
tle from habit, and a good deal because he wished 
to have something to talk about on his entrance. 
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"But," insisted Henriette, "you will under> 
stand by a word the special interest with which 
she inspired me at once. She strikingly resembles 
that portrait of your sister at ten years of age 
which we like so much. Does she not, mamma?" 

" She does look somewhat like her, " said Madame 
Scilly. " But I am not haunted by the demon of 
resemblances as you are, and then all these nervous 
and over-sensitive little creatures possess the same 
grace. " 

" No, no, " replied Henriette, " it is more than 
that. I am sure that Francis will have the same 
impression that I have when he sees the child. 
That is enough to make me notice her more than 
other little girls. But guess at what she was play- 
ing? She had a doll, nearly as large as herself, in 
her arms, and she wrapped it in blankets and 
shawls to take it to walk. She talked to it all the 
time she was wrapping it up, and her talk was a 
continuous babble of advice. She complained 
that the doll was very ill. She reminded it that 
the physicians had sent it to Sicily to get well, 
and that, as it was very far to come, she must 
profit by the journey and guard herself from the 
wind, and especially from the evening air. She 
scolded her for having been out too late the even- 
ing before, said that she had coughed all night, and 
that Annette had been obliged to get up — An- 
nette is her nurse. Finally, she repeated all the 
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directions which she certainly hears the doctor give 
her mother. This touched us more than I can tell 
you — that this little creature should be pursued by 
* such images even in her play — and she threw genu- 
ine feeling into these cares for her big daughter, 
as she called her doll. I was so soiTy for this child 
that I wanted to speak to her. We approached 
her without being seen, and I put my hand on her 
brown curls. She turned around suddenly, and a 
light, like that of a fierce poodle, sparkled in her 
eyes. She pressed her doll tightly to her breast 
and hid in the skirts of the nurse, who seemed very 
much confused by the aversion which the child 
had shown. 

" *She is so shy,' she said, and as I persisted: 
'What is your name, mademoiselle?' * Answer,' 
said the nurse, * Mademoiselle Adèle Eaffraye,' 
and (being desperate that the child remained con- 
cealed behind her) with that indefinite *we,' so 
dear to servants, and which our old Margaret uses 
also, she said: *It is because we are so little ac- 
custonied to seeing people ; ice have passed so many 
years in the country ; we are, however, very good 
when we wish to be.' You can guess how 
humiliated I was at this check," continued Hen- 
riette, laughing, " when I boast of being able to 
make friends with all the children and all the dogs. 
And I had to go away without seeing Adèle's 
pretty, angry eyes again." Then in a voice full 
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of emotion: "Is it not very melancholy to see a 
little girl playing that her doll is ill, and ill of the 
disease which may make her an orphan in a few 
days or months?" 

Henriette had related this childish story with 
visible sincerity of feeling. She had felt, perhaps 
created the poetry of it, by that romantic turn of 
mind which always disposed her to find a charm and 
a grace in the little pictures of daily life. This is 
the artist's faculty, this magic of interpretation, 
which certain women possess through the heart 
as writers or painters possess it through the brain. 
Those who are simple, like Henriette, usually con- 
ceal their impressions of this kind with great mod- 
esty. The timid girl loved Francis so much 
because he never laughed at her confidences, as the 
countess sometimes did, and she was too accus- 
tomed to find him indulgent, and often even as 
excited as she was herself, to be surprised that he 
was also touched by this story. He was indeed so 
affected by it, that he could only say : " Poor lit- 
tle thing ! Poor little thing !" 

"Isn't it too bad," repeated she, "doesn't it 
hurt?" 

"Yes; it hurts," responded he, and his words 
were cruelly true. After the reflections of the 
morning, thé news of a meeting between Henriette 
and the little girl would have cruelly affected him. 
But that she should speak of a striking resemblance 
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between the portrait of Julie and this child, was 
too direct a blow, the penetration of too sharp a 
point to the most sensitive part of his nature. 
Worn out by anxiety, and passionately desirous of 
recovering his peace of mind, he had, for more 
than an hour, pleased himself with the idea of 
heredity and its mysterious revelations. He had 
thought that he should be cured of this inexplica- 
ble uneasiness if the face of the child should aid 
him in regaining possession of himself, — if, for ex- 
ample, he should find the slightest traces, either 
in the face or body, of the features or gestures, of 
his rival on whose account he had broken with the 
mother. And behold ! he heard that this face bore 
the impress of another face, but it was not that of 
François Veinantes. Ah! how much more diffi- 
cult it was for him to play the comedy of tranquil- 
lity after this conversation ! He certainly would 
have betrayed himself if , fortunately for his repose, 
Henriette had not been suffering from a headache. 
Fortunately! He who usually became foolishly 
uneasy at any little paleness of the cheeks ; at a 
nothing of a cough, or the slightest fatigue! To 
feel that she was too frail, too susceptible in her 
physical life, was a bitter emotion for him, as it is 
for all who love a woman so delicate that it seems 
as if a breath would blow her away. But Henri- 
ette's lassitude made him free again, and he had 
need of this isolation to consider this new and un- 
9 
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looked-for quantity in the singular problem which 
chance seemed to place before him. He experi- 
enced, in his chamber, an attack of anxiety as 
violent as that of the afternoon when the dark 
cloud, which now enveloped him, had first appeared 
in the blue sky. That day he had found energy 
in contemplating the portrait of his betrothed. 
To-day, his mind and his eyes were fixed upon an- 
other portrait, but only to find more trouble and 
more discouragement. This photograph, to which 
Henriette had made so direct and alarming an 
allusion, was of a remote date. Madame" Arch- 
ambault, if she had lived, would have been forty 
years old, and in the portrait she was not quite ten. 
The color had faded, the features and the hands 
had grown sunken and yellow. The folds of the 
fabric were marked by shades as old as the cut of 
the dress, which dated back to the period when 
even little girls were deformed by crinoline. How 
this old and poor thing, a humble relic of their 
common infancy, excited touching memories, sad 
recurrences and bitter regrets in Francis' heart! 
The name on the photogi*aph recalled a long and 
peaceful summer passed at the seashore with 
Julie, and their father and mother, who seemed 
full of life. It seemed but yesterday, and yet it 
was far away in irreparable darkness. He saw 
again his tall companion, the pretty elder sister, 
already so serious, so protecting, playing with him 
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on the rocks of the resounding strand, at sober, 
quiet, almost silent plays. She disliked brusque 
movements, noisy amusements, disorder, and new 
faces, and her favorite occupation was to play the 
mamma — to treat him as Adèle Eaffraye treated 
her immense doll. How much in Julie's taste was 
this careful swaddling of the sick doll, as was also 
the rejection of a caress from a stranger! Ah! if 
the resemblance should be anything more than a 
delicate analogy ; if it were really written on the 
features of Adèle, he should not need to see this 
child twice. One look, a moment's glance would 
suffice. He remembered his sister so tenderly as 
she had been at every age ! They had loved one 
another so well ! If she were only there to coun- 
sel, to help him lift the horrible weight which 
the words of Henriette had placed upon his heart; 
to say to him, "Yes, she is of our blood," or 
better, "No, there is nothing of us about her!" 
he would believe her, but, instead, he was going 
to turn ceaselessly in the cursed circle of silent and 
solitary hesitation, unless the resemblance should 
be too eloquent to admit of a doubt. There were 
such I'esemblances. And in that case! In that 
case? Did he know, could he know what his 
emotions would be in a circumstance of which he 
had never wished to think? He had believed, too 
strongly, that he knew the truth, that Pauline was 
a monster of duplicity, over whom absence and 
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silence were the only victory. He had so often 
proved that the little girl was not his daughter, 
and that, if she were his daughter, he could never 
be sure of it. He had fled from them, from both 
mother and child, in order to get rid of this horri- 
ble doubt. And now the thought of this child, 
and of this resemblance so immediately verifiable, 
was enough to make the most just rancors and the 
surest reasons yield before the need of knowing 
what, for years, he had wished to be ignorant of, 
to know at any price, and to know at once. The 
fever of this desire was so strong that, at one mo- 
ment, he seriously thought of going up to the 
salon of Madame Eaffraye and entering as if he had 
mistaken the door, in order to see her and the 
child. 

"I am going mad," said he to himself, as he 
pushed away the portrait and, lying back in his 
chair, his face red with shame at even having 
imagined such a step after the outrageous silence 
in which Pauline had shut herself, and especially 
after the unpardonable manner in which he had 
tortured her. Besides, what was the use of his 
again going over the scenes of drama or romance? 
It was easy for him to do as Henriette and Madame 
Scilly had done, go down to the garden toward 
eleven o'clock. It was very probable that the 
mother, too feeble for a long drive before break- 
fast, and being unwilling to trust Adèle with the 
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old domestic in a strange city, would send them 
into the garden to get the air under the high palms 
whose verdant plumes almost reached his windows. 
Yes, it was so simple and yet so complicated. 
Since his arrival at Palermo, Francis had lived in 
that community of employment with his betrothed 
which is so tempting to great affection. Who has 
loved profoundly and not rejoiced to restrain his 
liberty with the innumerable bonds of little habits? 
He does not reserve an hour any more than he 
reserves a thought, and when he has need of assur- 
ing to himself the independence of an hour, he 
finds himself, like Francis, obliged to resort to 
miserable subterfuges. Such ruses are fruitful in 
revolts for those who are beginning to love less, 
and upon whom this necessity for deceiving puts 
too heavy a chain. Those who are truly in love 
suffer from it as from remorse, and the young man 
did not cease to love Henriette passionately through 
these incoherencies of a sensibility suddenly 
touched to a point of extreme irritability. He 
loved her, and he continued to love her with that 
frightful, unescapable logic of false situations, 
which doubled the treason of the soul represented 
by the duality of his actual emotions ; by shameful 
falsehoods which were no longer simply falsehoods 
of silence and omission, but of fact, like that which 
he invented this very evening that he might have 
a chance to go into the garden the next day. 
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" I had forgotten to tell you," said he at table, 
** that I shall be obliged to leave you alone to- 
morrow morning. I must go to the banker's again 
in regard to this check, with which I have had some 
trouble. " 

" We will drive you there," responded Madame 
Scilly, " and wait in the carriage for you." 

" That would spoil your drive," replied Nayrac; 
" these Sicilians sometimes make a good deal of 
trouble. They are capable of keeping me there 
half-an-hour. " 

"Nothing is easier to arrange than that," said 
Henriette, " we will drive you to the bank, and 
then we will go to the English Garden and send 
the carriage back for you, and you can rejoin us 
as soon as your maffiusi will let you go. You see 
that I am profiting by our readings. " 

Surely, the sweet girl would not have jested 
about her naïve erudition concerning the Sicilian 
mafia and the doings of that mysterious secret 
society, if she had suspected that her lover was, at 
that very moment, committing the meanest and the 
saddest crime against love — the abuse of confidence. 
She was too acute and, more than all, too sensitive 
to the shades of tone in the young man's voice, 
not to perceive that the countess' proposal was 
displeasing to him. But it was very natural that 
he should dread the effects of too long a sitting in 
the open carriage for the invalid, and that he 
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should desire her to take one of the long drives 
from which she always returned a little better. 
Francis himself gave this explanation when they 
were alone for â couple of minutes. He dreaded 
nothing so much as the dawning of suspicion in 
this innocent heart. He had experienced too many 
times how easy and how difficult a thing it is to 
deceive a woman who loves — difficult because 
nothing escapes her; and easy, because the most 
unreasonable pretexts seem true to her when 
offered by the one she loves, until the day when 
she discovers with despair that he has lied to her, 
and then what agony ! But, though Francis was 
ashamed before his candid betrothed, this shame 
did not prevent his being filled with impatience at 
the idea of assured liberty for the rest of the morn- 
ing. What if this degrading ruse should be of no 
use to him? What if the little girl should be 
alone in the garden? The night was passed in 
this pre -occupation, it must be said, and not in 
remorse. We soon pardon ourselves for the 
compromises of conscience by favor of which we 
satisfy our passions while sparing the grief of 
those around us. The sophism is so tempting 
which disguises falsehoods as duties, when the 
truth would be too cruel; but the time always 
comes when we recognize that cruelty would have 
caused less destruction. In the mean while we 
congratulate ourselves on our hypocrisies as feel- 
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ings of delicacy. Francis did, when Henriette and 
the countess had deposited him, according to the 
programme, under the porch of an old palace, for- 
merly built by a lieutenant of Peter of Arragon, 
whose arch blazed with the words: " Crédit Sici- 
lien Oriental." He bade them good -morning in 
the most natural manner as he descended from the 
laudau. He saw the carriage disappear at the cor- 
ner of the square; a last turning of Henriette's 
head, a smile of adieu on the sweet face; and 
already he had hailed a voiture which was pass- 
ing, gave the name Continental to the driver, and 
told him to urge his horse. In eight minutes he 
was in the vestibule of the hotel. He crossed the 
. salon, and went into the garden. His heart could 
not have beaten more violently if he had marched 
up to a pistol pointed directly at him. 

The little garden of the Continental Hotel justi- 
fied the ridicule of Francis the evening before, by 
a bizarre mixture of Southern nature and of Anglo- 
mania which revealed the original pretensions of 
the landlord. An old revolutionary, obliged to 
exile himself to Malta in 1849, then to England, 
had returned possessed by this British mania which, 
in him, assumed a strange form; for, like a good 
merchant, the Cavalier Francesco Eenda, or better 
Don Ciccio, made a good profit out of his snob- 
bishness in dress. He promenaded the streets of 
Palermo in frock-coats ordered in London, a hat 
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sent from London, cravats made in London, and 
the purple red face of a gentleman returned from 
India with the cut of beard copied from a cari- 
cature of Punch. He served as a walking adver- 
tisement for his hotel, and he appeared, por- 
trayed with pen and pencil, in numerous books 
of travels published in Lqndon, which, in the 
library in the sahn^ constituted his true title to 
glory ; not to speak of the fact, that this fortunate 
Anglomaniac allowed himself to substitute, in cer- 
tain cases, the word bill for note, and to make out 
his accounts in shillings instead of francs. 

With the tennis-ground crowded beside the 
palms ; with the pretty Protestant English chapel, of 
Gothic architecture, among the bamboos; with the 
profusion of rocking-chairs and eight-paged news- 
papers piled in the veranda which completed the con - 
servatory-, the little garden seemed like an Anglo- 
Saxon encampment in an African country. This 
morning Francis had no thought of exercising his 
dislike for the singular disparities of conception. 
He walked directly toward the isolated path near the 
little temple, a colored edifice with spurious Doric 
columns, near which Henriette and Madame Scilly 
had seen Adèle Eaffraye the evening before. The 
walk was vacant. He made the tour of the chapel, 
which was bordered by a hedge of pretty aloes 
whose long yellow lines made them seem like 
the livery of domesticated shrubs. One of those 
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aquarellists from beyond the Channel, who had ex- 
cited his wit, was at work on a sketch, at which he 
did not deign even to throw a glance in passing. 

He went to the other extremity of the garden 
where lay the tennis-ground enclosed by a slender 
wire. A party of two young Englishmen and two 
young Euglishwomen«vere playing there, whose tra- 
ditional white flannel costumes moved methodically 
hither and thither in the light of the beautiful 
Sicilian sun, just as they would have done in the 
fog of some watering-place in the Isle of Wight or 
in Kent. Francis stopped motionless, with a shock 
of his entire being, such as he never had experi- 
enced, such as he never ought to experience again. 
Among the spectators gathered around this phleg- 
matic tennis party he had just recognized the child 
for whom he was seeking. 

He recognized her, and yet he had never seen 
her ! But Henriette had been too nearly right — 
more nearly than she knew. There before him, 
resuscitated, and living, stood his sister Julie, such 
as the defaced portrait represented her to be; such 
as she still appeared in his memory ! Adèle Eaf - 
fraye, for he did not hesitate a moment as to the 
identity of the little girl, stood leaning against the 
trunk of a eucalyptus with its bark all peeled off, 
and its long leaves which looked as if they had 
been varnished. Near her, her doll — the sick 
doll — was seated on a chair, and displayed very 
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fat cheeks whose lively color contrasted comically 
with the numerous fichus that enveloped her 
porcelain chest. Upon another chair sat an old 
woman, Annette no doubt, who was knitting a 
stocking, and the steel needles flashed in and out 
of the stitches of blue wool under the lowered eye- 
lids of the patient worker. The little girl, entirely 
absorbed by the spectacle of a play which was new 
to her, stood in ecstasy. The movement of her 
curious head followed the movements of the balls 
in a manner as exact as the numbers pronounced 
by the players. Placed as he was, at the opposite 
side of the parallelogram, Francis did not lose a 
single movement of the eyes. Her light hair with 
its brown tints flowed over her slight shoulders. 
But the delicacy of a highly nervous body could 
be divined under the dark-blue, woollen dress, 
which was short enough to show her slender legs 
in their black silk stockings. A lace collar en- 
circled the small neck, and the brim of the large, 
blue felt hat threw a shadow upon a face where 
large brown eyes betrayed a precocious develop- 
ment of the inner life. Francis saw all these 
details with the frightened and devouring fixedness 
of a man who appears not to believe, who does not 
believe in the reality of what he sees. The blue 
sky, the green garden, the assembled people, were 
only a scene in which the little girl appeared to 
him, so strangely like the other, his sweet dead 
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sister, that, in the first shock of his surprise, though 
prepared by what Henriette had said, he would 
not have noticed any difference between them. 
The half -open mouth of Adèle had the same pleas- 
ing defect, the upper lip a little too short, partly 
showing her white teeth. The outline of the cheek 
and chin also recalled Julie with a fantastic iden- 
tity. She was a more fragile, a more delicate Julie. 

God ! How frail she was ! the true daughter of 
mourning and anguish ; the child borne long months 
by a mother whose heart was corroded by grief, 
by hate and by remorse, but who wanted to live 
for the sake of the child yet unborn. This fever- 
ish flame of a persistent and voluntary life floated 
around this pale young face, already so expressive, 
in those bright eyes in which there was a curiosity 
so intense, and which did not suspect that in ceas- 
ing to watch the balls they would have encountered 
other eyes full of pity, astonishment, distrust, ten- 
derness, and all that the heart of man can throw 
into the look by which he has the evidence, the 
revelation, of his own blood. 

How long did this absorbed contemplation last? 
But a few minutes, Francis had thought, when he 
was interrupted. But it lasted a whole hour, so 
completely had all other sensations been abolished 
by that of this overpowering resemblance. He 
forgot his appointment with the ladies Scilly, and 
the fatal consequence which the bare suspicion of 
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his escapade would have if, for example, he should 
be surprised by the servants of the Countess. He 
even forgot that Madame Eaffraye might come into 
the garden at any moment, that it was probable 
that she would come, attracted by the warm, mild 
weather, to enjoy the air with her daughter. So, 
it was the almost delirious awaking from a state of 
semi -hypnotism when he saw a woman, in whom 
he recognized his former mistress, approach the 
group formed by Adèle and Annette. She had 
come by the path at the extremity of which he was 
standing, passing near to him, no doubt touching 
him. They had not seen one another. Tragic 
coincidence, of the familiar and ironical kind that 
life knows how to create à propos of the most in- 
significant events — it was the little girl who had 
prevented them from seeing one another — he ab- 
sorbed in the child; she, naturally, looking for 
her. Although the path was a short one, Pauline 
walked with a languid, dragging, but still graceful 
step. He could see that she looked the same, in 
spite of the nine years and her malady. There 
were the profile of a unique purity, the delitate 
features which he had loved so well, the pale face 
which he had made suffer so much. The poor 
face was only paler and more discolored, and the 
features were marked by more decided lines which 
would become wrinkles. It seemed as if the dis- 
ease, in touching this ideal beauty, had touched it 
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with pity, so well did the dying woman retain 
her feminine charm. She was a consumptive, a 
doomed woman; and yet she still possessed the 
charm of elegant grace which had caused Francis 
to compare her to the fragile Tanagra statuettes. 
Sad and true presage, for these statuettes were 
destined by the ancients for their tombs; and the 
chilly envelopment of Pauline's body in the long 
mantle, in spite of the sun, the dark circles about 
her eyes, the tremulousness of her lips, and the 
cough which shook her body because she had 
walked a little, tbid plainly enough that this last 
remnant of grace already belonged to death. She 
felt this herself without doubt, for there was such 
profound passion, like a fever, in the look with 
which she regarded her daughter. And yet she 
had retained something of youth in her unhappy 
maternity, for. smiling, she made a gesture of 
silence to the nurse so that she might reach Adèle's 
side without her hearing her approach. She 
placed her hand on the head of the child, who 
turned suddenly around, as she had done under the 
caress of Henriette, with a fierce movement. She 
saw her mother, and the illumination of her whole 
face, the pious ardor with which she took the 
emaciated hand which had smoothed her hair, to 
kiss it, the haste with which she took her big doll 
in her arms in order to give the chair to Madame 
Raffraye, all revealed the exalted affection which 
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over-sensîtive children have for those whom they 
will soon lose. They do not know what it is to 
die, and it might be said that the instinct of their 
love divines the approach of eternal separation. 
Madame Raffraye was much touched by the tender- 
ness which the child's heart showed for her, for her 
smile was sadly, infinitely sweet. She sat down, 
and while the little girl explained the game of ten- 
nis, which continued monotonous and faultless, she 
threw a glance around upon the few spectators who 
were standing around the wire. At that moment 
she saw Francis Nayrac, who had not moved, hesi- 
tating with painful curiosity. Their eyes did not 
meet longer than it took a ball to fly from one 
raquette to another, but this was long enough for 
the look of Pauline to penetrate into the heart of 
the young man like a sharp and burning blade. 

Her light gray eyes had expressed neither sur- 
prise nor scorn ; neither hate nor any other definite 
emotion. Her color did not change. ' Her lips had 
not trembled. But the hand which was twisting the 
child's curls stopped this motion to press them and, 
with the other, she drew the child to her as if to 
defend her. There is no need of violent explosions, 
grand phrases, or a furious display of energy, in 
order that two persons, who find themselves thus 
face to face after years of separation, shall experi- 
ence the most poignant emotions of the drama. 

Pauline and Francis had recognized each other, 
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and that was sufficient to cause a trembling in tbe 
whole body of the young man when, a quarter of 
an hour later, he stopped in front of the gate of the 
English Garden in Madame Scilly's landau. He 
could hardly stand. The expression which he ut- 
tered as he alighted from the carriage, and saw the 
supple and graceful figure of his betrothed in its 
light toilette among the slender trunks of the palm- 
trees, was cruelly just: 
"Poor Henriette !" 



CHAPTER V. 

IN THE NIGHT. 

Yes, Henriette was to be pitied, as she received 
with the frankest and most loving smile this per- 
fidious and, at the same time, sincere lover, who 
loved her, and yet who had left her with a lie to 
return with a lie; a lie big with dangerous con- 
sequences and associated with fatal realities. Was 
he not, however, more to be pitied ; enduring, as he 
was, the invasion of a trouble almost maddening, 
and forbidden to show it? Although heredity re- 
mains subject to peculiarities much more strange, 
and the reproduction of physiognomies as perfect as 
the identity of collaterals becomes, for the person in- 
terested in these problems, a common phenomenon ; 
although Francis Nayrac had, in the morning, 
while recalling Vernantes, thought of this as quite 
a natural possibility; although in his quality of 
man of our epoch he was sufficiently familiar with 
the curious results of science not to be ignorant of 
the constant law of atavism, this implacably accus- 
ing resemblance had given him too strong and 
too sudden a shock. It had taken the character 
of an hallucination; he would not have dared to 
10 145 
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say a miracle. And yet, had he seen, like the 
doubting Apostle, the Saviour appear to him, and 
take his fingers to put them into the wound opened 
by the spear, he would not have been moved by a 
more intense agitation than that which pursued 
him the whole day — and this emotion he was 
obliged to conceal, if it should suffocate him. How 
long the minutes of that day were, and how he had 
to exert every energy to sustain his rôle of happy 
carelessness and of tenderness without reservation ! 
When he was alone again, toward eleven o'clock, 
alone and free to abandon himself to the excite- 
ment with which his whole being was vibrating, 
the effort of the will which he had made during this 
mortal afternoon had so affected him that he felt 
intense physical uneasiness. The need of walking 
to soothe his disordered nerves by air and motion 
hurried him from his room, and also the need of 
getting out of the house where he was too near four 
persons among whom the unexpected, drama of his 
past and present life was about to be exposed. In 
the streets of Palermo, silent at this hour of the 
night, but whose stones were already suggestive 
of too many memories, he was still too near thera. 
He quickened his pace that he might sooner reach 
the vast and gloomy country. At certain hours of 
extreme moral crisis, it seems as if we can breathe, 
suffer, and think only in the great solitude of na- 
ture; as if there we were nearer to God, to the in- 
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comprehensible dispenser of destiny, the One in 
whom YiQ seek a Father and a Judge — a Judge to 
enlighten the conscience, a Father to help our weak- 
ness. Since this sad world has been rolling through 
the mute abysses of infinite space, this unknow- 
able God, the witness ever present, always con- 
cealed, has seen its children tormented by these 
internal tempests! He has heard their appeals to 
which He has not appeared to listen! We shall 
know by and by to what port these tempests pre- 
cipitate us, but they are too strong at times and 
we feel that we are almost shipwrecked. 

" She is my child, she is my daughter." 

This sentence which had been constantly in his 
mind since the invincible evidence of heredity, 
Francis suddenly repeated several times aloud. 
He listened to his own voice, and a chord vi- 
brated in the depths of his heart which had never 
before been touched with this force. 

"My daughter!" 

These were two very plain and simple words. 
He had repeated them over and over again for 
years; every time that he had thought of the 
possibility that the blood of this unknown child 
was his blood. But this idea had remained in- 
efficacious in his mind, an unreal and vague ab- 
straction which he no more realized in a concrete 
and positive form than we realize the death of some 
dear friend. So long as we have not seen the form 
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around which our hope palpitated, inanimate and 
stiff upon its bed of agony, this death is not true 
for us. We know that this sick one may, that he 
must die; then our discomposure is confined to a 
stupor at an end which surprises us as if we never 
had expected it. It is because it is accomplished 
in the passage of the thought to the present, im- 
mediate, indisputable reality ; in the metamorphosis 
of a hypothesis into a positive fact, of a floating 
doubt into evidence, like a complete unsettling of 
the internal plan of our soul. We resemble at such 
moments, and for a time which varies according 
to the degree of importance of the revelation, the 
blind who have been operated upon for cataract. 
In the confusion of their awaking to the light, not 
having adapted their movements to the impressions 
which surround them, they hesitate; they stumble; 
they fall to the earth. So it was with Francis 
Nayrac. Seeing Adèle instead of dreaming of her, 
proving what he had proved instead of supposing 
it, had suddenly disconcerted all his former methods 
of thinking in regard to this child. If a week 
before, if even the evening before, some one had 
told him that a tragic accident had happened to this 
little creature; that she had been burned, for ex- 
ample, crushed in the derailment of a train, or 
drowned in a shipwreck, no doubt he would have 
shuddered. It would have been a fact more of 
less painful, that is all; but now, as he walked in 
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the country between the olives and aloes, simply 
to recall the paleness of Adèle, the delicacy of her 
features, the fragility of her limbs, caused him 
almost insupportable suffering. If the father in 
him had slept too long, it had surely been very 
much awake since the morning. The appeal of 
tenderness, which was speaking in his heart, went 
out to the most living fibres of his flesh. An ir- 
resistible, passionate, savage desire possessed him 
to press this child to his heart, to touch her hair, 
to cover her with caresses, to protect her. How 
suddenly she had become a living thing for him ; 
and how, without reasoning, without discussion, 
he believed her, he felt her to be his daughter, 
after having thought that he should still doubt even 
after seeing her! One look had sufficed. The 
evidence had entered his heart of hearts. There 
was no proof to establish this evidence. It im- 
posed itself or it did not. Ah! How he was 
atoning to-night for the years passed in systemati- 
cally fleeing from Adèle and her mother, as he 
walked straight on in the darkness, pursued, con- 
quered by this voice of blood, which he had denied, 
like so many others, when he had read some allu- 
sion to this mysterious phenomenon, very rare and 
very strange, but, when it is produced, as rapid, 
as fierce and as sovereign as love itself ! Two or 
three times, during his mad course, he tried to 
fight against this intrusion. What did his just 
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anger against Pauline prove? That, having a 
husband and two lovers, this detestable woman ran 
an equal risk with all? Maybe. But that he was 
the father of this child, her face on which heredity 
of race was written in undeniable characters, de- 
clared. He also tried to prove to himself that there 
are caprices of resemblance which prove nothing. 
Does it not happen, for example, that the child of 
a second marriage resembles the first husband? 
No. Not like this. Not with this identity of 
body, soul, and nature. He had seen with his eyes 
the phantom of his sister. Alas ! What a poor, fee- 
ble phantom ! He had seen his child. Just as when 
no reasoning had prevailed against his suspicion, 
when he recalled his station in front of the fatal 
house, the veiled woman descending from the fiacre, 
and all the rest; so now, no reasoning prevailed 
against this new certainty. It was the sorrow of 
sorrows that it was not contradictory to the first. 
Madame Raffraye ha.d betrayed him for Vernantes, 
as she had betrayed her husband for him. 

She was a miserable woman, who had, perhaps 
had still, other amoui*s — promiscuous gallantries. 

What did he know? But sensual, dishonored, 
and contemptible as she might be, she had been the 
mother of his child. In the dear, frail little being 
that he had seen under the trees, he felt tremble a 
part of himself, a little of his own flesh and blood. 
That cannot be denied any more than a fever, a 
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wound, or any emotion whatever. Ah! Dear and 
fragile being, whom he could not prevent becoming 
a creature separate from all others, something as 
unique as the sister whom she resembled so much, 
or as their mother! 

Occupied with these thoughts he had, without ob- 
serving it, taken the road which leads to Monreale, 
bylaEocca; a magnificent mountain road which 
he had followed moi-e than once with very different 
feelings in going with Henriette to visit the old 
Norman basilica, radiant with mosaics, and its 
cloister with the small Arabic columns, where 
sings an unfailing fountain as it discharges itself 
into its sculptured basin. He stopped half-way 
up to breathe, he was so exhausted by his walk. 
With a mechanical motion he turned around, and 
even in his trouble he was astonished at the beauty 
of the scene offered by this southern December 
night. At his feet slept the city, bathed in the 
moonlight, as were the white sea beyond, the blue 
mountains, and the dark valley. It softened the 
dark violet velvet of the sky, in which the diamond 
stars sparkled with a deeper fire, and, near the 
traveller it defined the confused forms of the large- 
toothed aloes, the cacti gnawed by the teeth of the 
cattle, the gray and tremulous olive trees, and the 
dark and motionless orange trees. An infinite 
silence enveloped the landscape, which affected the 
young man as the entrance into this cathedral, 
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whose imposing mass overhung the point of the 
hill just behind him, would have done. The fact 
of having given life to another agitates the most 
egoistical with a strange thrill. But with many, 
this first shock is followed by a return to their 
egoism, and they do not wish to think of the child 
who disturbs the combinations of their existence. 

And they soon succeed, but with others,the awak- 
ening to paternity does not take place immediately, 
and a child that they do not know, though it is 
surely theirs, interests them only slightly. There 
are some, on the contrary, in whom the thought of 
an existence proceeding from their own, a creature 
brought by their fault upon this painful scene, 
excites a supreme and holy emotion, which agitates 
them to the depth of their moral being. 

It may be that the marked trace of old wounds 
made Francis more sensitive, or that the resem- 
blance to his sister had softened his inmost nature. 
It may be that the peculiarly delicate circumstances 
in which he had seen Adèle and Madame Raffraye, 
predisposed to troubles of this kind ; but he was 
seized by this great emotion, by the sacred thrill 
of paternal responsibility. The holy majesty of 
the vast heavens, of the immortal stars, of the dis- 
tant sea mingled in his reverie. He felt a kind of 
inarticulate prayer rise from his heart and mount 
to his lips for the sweet and feeble little creature, 
born of a woman who was twice an adulteress, but 
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SO purely innocent herself, and who was now sleep- 
ing in one of the houses of the city which lay under 
the blue transparency of the night, at the foot of 
the mountain and on the border of the sea. She 
was sleeping with her fresh eyes closed, her mouth 
half open, the peaceful sleep of children around 
whom floats a destiuy that they do not suspect. 
Would that he could watch over this sleep and 
murmur to her, while she did not hear, the words, 
" My daughter, " which gushed from his heart ever 
warmer and warmer! It seemed to him, at this 
hour, that he could not satisfy himself with looking 
at the face which, for years, he had forbidden 
himself to see. If he had known what features he 
should find there, would he have had strength for 
this restraint? He knew now, and he said aloud: 
"My child! My daughter!" To whom did he 
say it? To the wind that passed by and did not 
even carry away his sigh ; to the leaves that did 
not hear; to the insensible stars; to nature deaf 
and dumb; to everything, except to her who was 
sleeping down there at his feet. No. The care of 
watching over the sleep, the right to murmur ten- 
der words into that ear, the privilege of warding 
off the blows of destiny from the bed of this 
child, all belonged to another who, perhaps at this 
very moment, was bending over Adèle to contem- 
plate, to caress, to love her. And Francis saw, 
in imagination, the pale, dying face of Pauline as 
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it had appeared in the morning. He saw the 
emaciation of the cheeks, whose delicate outline he 
had so much admired ; the falling away of the grace- 
ful body, which he had held in his arms in warm 
embrace ; the fading of the beauty, of which he had 
been so madly jealous. This recollection was suf- 
ficient to banish tenderness and pity from his heart 
and fill it with bitter hate. Whose fault was it 
that he had not been at the cradle of the infant 
from its birth ? This woman 's ; who had conducted 
herself in such a manner that certainty with regard 
to the child was impossible, except through the 
double chance of resemblance and an encounter 
equally extraordinary. Whose fault was it that 
he had allowed Adèle to grow to a large girl with 
only an occasional feeling of fear on his part, if 
not this woman's? Whose fault was it that he had 
associated this child with infamous memories of 
perfidy, of shameful suspicions, with abominable 
visions of luxury? Whose fault, if he was not 
even sure of being to-morrow as he was to-day, 
if he was not even now what he was a little while 
ago? Surely, she had well merited the tortures of 
her present agony, for she had treated him shame- 
fully ! She was receiving her just punishment, and 
if he still had had a doubt of her former treason, 
what a proof it Was that she had not approached 
him when she knew by this resemblance — for she 
had known Julie — whose child this was! She had 
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not dared. And at this thought his worst anger 
was aroused, and he uttered the cry which he had 
so often uttered, in other scenes, during his first 
journey, and which contrasted less with the seren- 
ity of the sweet Sicilian night, than with the mys- 
tic elevation that had transported his soul only a 
few minutes before: 

" Oh ! how I hate her ! How I hate her I And 
I have a right to hate her!" 

Francis looked again at Palermo in this access 
of internal fury, as if to seek the ill-omened creature 
against whom he threw this malediction of imper- 
ishable resentment. The Continental stood at the 
extremity of the quay, in a place which was more 
gloomy because of the immediate neighborhood 
of the Villa Giulia. He resumed his walk, this 
time slowly descending toward the city from which 
he had so madly fled. He thought of the inhabi- 
tants of the tower ; of the pure and sincere Henriette 
who was also sleeping, in the silence of the hour; 
who, perhaps, wasf dreaming of him, and in this 
dream she certainly did not see him wandering 
along these midnight paths, a prey to the tumult 
of the passions which he had concealed all day, and 
which he would conceal as long as he lived. Had 
the recent shock exhausted his unnatural excite- 
ment, or is it true that our feelings contend among 
themselves for existence, so that an effort of one 
corresponds to a reaction of another? He had 
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never better realized how dear his betrothed was 
to him. His soul flew to her in her chamber, 
which he had seen once since he had been in 
Palermo — the sacred chamber upon whose thresh- 
old his most amorous dreams had ceased in order 
not to profane its virginal mystery. In imagina- 
tion he passed the door at this moment, as he 
should have the right to do in a few weeks. He 
anticipated the night when he should first be near 
her. The perfume that she preferred, a sweet 
and faint aroma, scarcely perceptible, would float 
around them. How tender she would become in 
the divine simplicity of her heart! This vision 
not only touched his sensibility, but moved him 
in the inmost recesses of his conscience. He still 
had a conscience, in spite of the life he had led, 
and it was the conscience of an honest man. He 
still retained the loyal scruple that, in accepting 
the love of a true woman, we engage not to deceive 
this soul which is so defenceless, so calmly simple 
and confident. The religious respect for innocence 
had remained intact, and seduction appeared to 
him what it is, the most cowardly, the most inex- 
piable of crimes; and to marry without being sure 
of his sentiment for his betrothed would have 
seemed a frightful mistake, almost a villany. 
When, less than a year before, he found that he 
loved Henriette, what a struggle he had sustained 
against himself ! How he had sounded his heart to 
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know if there remained in this exhausted heart 
enough moral ardor and fervent delicacy ! He had 
wished to assure himself that, in spite of memories 
and failures, he was not absolutely unworthy of 
this chaste and perfect being in whom he di- 
vined the proud virtue of an honest woman, the 
daughter of an honest woman, and who, if she 
become a mother, would be the mother of honest 
women. 

Then, when he had known that he was loved, and 
forever, how sad he had been, even in his ecstasy, 
to think that he carried in his memory the cicatrice 
of a dead passion ! How, in the presence of this in- 
effable gift of a virgin soul, he had sworn to be 
worthy of this happiness by a devotion that should 
know no relaxation! He had been engaged to 
Henriette only five months, and already he was 
betraying her. He had lied to her in words; lied 
in actions. He was lying to her at this very mo- 
ment, for he would never confess to her how he had 
employed this night. To lie! To lie always! 
Hideous and degrading habit which he had former- 
ly practised so much, and which he had believed to 
have ended with the fearful compromises of a guilty 
passion ! Could he expect, when he had wished to 
reform his life, that a fatality would bring him so 
brusquely in face of a past which he had the right 
to declare dead? " How, above all, could he have 
foreseen that a miracle of heredity would destroy. 
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at a blow, his best established doubt, and cod- 
strain him to recognize his daughter although she 
was the child of a woman who had another lover 
at the same time? Was he to blame if he sub- 
mitted, with such a fearful upheaval of his being, 
to the sense of paternity imposed by the most irre- 
sistible evidence. Would Henriette herself con- 
demn him, if, taking the child, he were permitted 
to say to her: " She has no one but me, and with- 
out you she cannot have me"? 

Madman ! He had entered upon the fatal road of 
hypocrisy and treason, precisely because this step 
was interdicted, that it always would be interdicted. 

Whether Adèle were his child or not, he had no 
rights in regard to her. He could not do for this 
girl, who legally bore the name of the man whom 
he had deceived, what he could have done for the 
daughter of a free woman. If he should speak to 
Henriette now, even if the modesty of the young 
woman would permit this confidence, it would 
pierce her heart, and for what? Nothing. But 
how could he explain to this girl all the guilty 
mysteries which the birth of the child implied 
and his horrible relations with Pauline Baffraye? 
He had not the right to do so. It would be to 
blight her in the purity of her imagination, to soil 
her soul, to deflower her heart! God! how diffi- 
cult it sometimes is to know one's duty, almost 
as difficult as to perform it ! 
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This idea of duty, the only principle of allevi- 
ation in certain painful crises, had appeared to his 
mind under a singular, tardy, and yet evident form. 
When all sweetness seems denied the soul by the 
cruelty of fate, it is a consolation to esteem one's 
self a little, a very feeble and poor consolation, 
whatever the philosophers may have said of it; for 
happiness easily exceeds this esteem, but it is a 
consolation all the same. If Francis Nayrac was 
afterward able to recall, without too much bitter- 
ness, the end of this nocturnal promenade which 
had begun and continued in such internal torment, 
it was because from the moment the thought of his 
responsibility to Henrietta had presented itself, he 
had the courage to refuse to be blinded by soph- 
ism; The shame that he felt when he thought of 
the lies of the last few days, and the feeling of re- 
spect in the presence of such purity, had recalled 
him to himself. He had duties toward Made- 
moiselle Scilly, and, first of all, a debt o£ honor, 
which would admit of no half -measure. In en- 
gaging himself he had signed a contract of loyalty, 
lie must either renounce his betrothed or act hon- 
estly, that is to say, like a man who has nothing to 
conceal. Ih the light of this judgment, the letter 
written to Pauline and the pretext he had given in 
order that he might see Adèle in the garden were 
too cowardly actions, two felonies. Would he 
have pardoned a single equivalent falsehood in the 
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one who was to bear his Dame? On the other haod, 
he had discovered, in a very strange and unex- 
pected manner, that this little girl was his daughter. 
Did this conviction impose a duty toward the child? 
He answered, " Yes,*' in principle, without hesita- 
tion. Here he felt a twinge of anguish which forced 
him to stop. A question had presented itself : 

" Are the duties toward my betrothed and my 
child reconcilable?" They were not. He was 
obliged to accept the fact that Adèle belonged to 
her mother by law and by nature, by education, and 
his long years of abandonment. He could not ap- 
proach this child without imploring the mother's 
pardon. 

Would he, after the infamies of which he be- 
lieved her guilty, humiliate himself before her? 
And what would the woman exact? That he 
should sacrifice Mademoiselle Scilly when he knew 
how much this noble woman loved him, and when 
he had placed all his hopes, all his dreams, and all 
his youth upon this marriage ! Besides, it was not 
a question of sacrifices, more or less painful. The 
question was quite a different one : " What could he 
do for the child, even if Pauline were not hostile to 
him?" The child had grown up without him ; she 
did not need him. She would have no need of 
him, since she was ignorant and always would be 
ignorant of the criminal tie which united her to him, 
and since they never would have seen one another, 
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if the advice of a physician had not brought 
Madame Kaffraye to Palermo. To leave the child, 
then, was to stifle an instinct of tenderness which 
had been suddenly awakened, and not to do the 
child a wrong, at least an immediate wrong. To 
break his engagement with Henriette was to break 
her heart. Such, however, was the choice imposed 
upon him. Had he not just proved that it was 
impossible to tell her the whole truth, and what 
would-be the use of confessing to Madame Scilly? 
What would she advise if not what his own con- 
science advised? To suflier alone since he alone 
was guilty. 

"Suffer alone!" 

Such were the terms in which this duty presented 
itself. Yes, sufiEer alone — accept the inability to 
do anything for his child as a great proof, accept 
it and not extend the consequence to any one outside 
of himself. He felt that no agony would be com- 
parable to that which he would endure by forbidding 
himself even to look at this little Adèle, whose 
sweet young face had penetrated his heart so deeply, 
that face so like that of his dear, dead sister! He 
would forbid it, however. He would have energy 
enough for this. He would so conduct himself that 
every hour of his day might be known to his be- 
trothed, without her finding a single act to question 
him about. As he made this resolve with the ardor 
of a raartyr,he perceived that his course had brought 
II 
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him near the Tasca garden, where he had been so 
happy and so strangely troubled by a superstitious 
fear. He recognized the place with emotion, and, 
leaping an outside hedge, at the risk of being taken 
for a trespasser, he went to the gate which was now 
closed. He put his face against the bars and gazed 
for a long tifhe at the obscure masses of the tall 
trees which projected their motionless, black shad- 
ows upon the light gravel of the walks, blanched 
by the moonlight. The cold moon also whitened 
the uncertain figures of the statues, which, under the 
cedars and cypresses, took the fantastic form of 
tombs. Was not this silent garden indeed a ceme- 
tery for him, the Campo Santo ^ as the Italians so 
nobly say, where his last moment of perfect happi- 
ness lay buried. He experienced a moment of in- 
finite distress, the sharp impression of the murder- 
ous blow that his love had received, the vision that 
their common presentiment had been too true. He 
would never be so happy with his betrothed as he 
would have been if he had obtained the proof that 
Adèle was the daughter of his old rival. He would 
carry a wound that would bleed a long time. 
But, had he been worthy of the happiness whose 
delights he had tasted during these few months, 
the sweetest he had known on earth ? Since he had 
lived with Henriette and the countess he had 
again grown familiar with the sublime idea of 
Providence, which sees a mysterious design behind 
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events that are apparently attributable to chance 
alone. The succession of blows by which he had 
been struck: the sudden re-entrance of Pauline 
Raffraye into the circle of his existence; the cer- 
tainty of paternity inflicted just at this moment; 
the necessity for mutilating his heart, in order to 
remain an honest man, of its most natural, its most 
instinctive sentiment ; his present anguish, and that 
which he could foresee, — yes, all this was a grand 
trial. Could he say that it was unjust? Was he 
not punished precisely as he had sinned? What 
was this new grief, if not a natural consequence of 
the sin of adultery that the world receives with 
smiling indulgence, and toward which we go so 
lightly, almost proudly, when we dream of ro- 
mances lived and of dangerous passions? It is writ- 
ten, however, that it is the most criminal of the 
deeds of the flesh, that which the Scriptures punish 
with death: " And the man that committeth adul- 
tery with another man's wife, the adulterer and 
the adulteress shall surely be put to death. " By an 
invincible association of ideas, and at this place 
where he had tasted the pure joy of a recognized 
love, Francis recalled some of the friends of his 
youth who, like him, were engaged in adventures 
of this kind, and he was frightened at the thought 
that a mysterious and inevitable expiation had over- 
taken them all , sooner or later. One had died before 
his time, just at the moment when, rich in love 
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and happy, it was so bitter to quit life. Another, 
who had married, was unfortunate in his children, 
having lost two already. A third had gone from 
degradation to degradation, and was now in the 
midst of a most dishonoring lawsuit. And what 
of the women? The fatal conclusion of twenty 
scandalous lives, which seemed enviable for a long 
time, suddenly appeared before him. Although 
he had retained only a nostalgic longing for the 
complete faith of Christianity, which had been 
constantly corrupted by scepticism, Francis, at this 
moment, and in the conviction of a sure and super- 
natural justice illustrated by so many examples, 
felt the same shudder that he would have felt if 
the beliefs of his fifteenth year had remained un- 
impaired. He, also, had committed the inexpiable 
sin, and with a woman of whom he had believed 
himself the first lover! To seduce her he had 
made use of the most delicate emotion — friendship 
for a dying woman. He ought to feel himself for- 
tunate if his punishment were limited to his own 
grief, and a sentence of Scripture that Madame 
Scilly often quoted came to his mind; he repeated 
it as if he absolutely believed it, as he resumed 
his walk toward the city ; and he felt, for the first 
time, what holy beauty and tender pardon are im- 
plied in the command of the Bedeemer: 
" Take up your cross and follow me. " 
The resolution, upon which he slept at the end 
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of this strange promenade, the resolution to accept 
the trial and to suffer without failing in any pres- 
ent duty, because this suffering was just, would 
have necessitated, in order to last, a more positive 
and fervent faith. Beligious sentimentality 
abounds in sublime impulses, but faith alone keeps 
us firm and straight in those projects that are al- 
most directly contrary to nature as was this: to 
know all at once that one is father of a child who 
is near him — to know and to feel it, and yet to for- 
bid himself to see this child. This determination, 
however, sustained this man more days than he him- 
self had dared to hope, because of the implacable 
rigor with which he conformed himself to it imme- 
diately. As he well knew, the least compromise 
would destroy it. Yes, he must have the courage 
not to look at the child, even if he should meet her. 
The monstrous, the sad courage ! For paternity, 
once aroused, sleeps no more than hunger and 
thirst. It clamors for its food, the presence and 
contemplation in default of caress, and the sound 
of the voice in default of tender words. He had 
never heard his daughter speak since he had felt 
her to be his. He had not the right to permit 
himself this poor joy, this drop of water in his 
burning fever, if he would be honest toward his 
betrothed ; and for days that appeared very long to 
him, he did not permit it. Such days pass, how- 
ever; t^o, three, «ight, fifteen, twenty — as time 
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passes when we have entered into an agreement 
with ourselves, an agreement which demands one 
of those sacrifices that are a daily amputation of 
a living piece of our hearts. It seemed, every 
morning, to Francis as if he were compelled to put 
the knife to the very place mangled the day be- 
fore. In the morning he rose, decided not to de- 
viate a line from the path he had marked out. 
Toward nine o'clock, he went, as had been his 
custom since coming to Palermo, into the parlor 
where his betrothed was waiting for him. In 
front of the windows lay the luminous landscape 
of the turquoise sky and sapphire sea. The white 
palace, alternated with green gardens; and the two 
roadsteads, animated with sails, glittered in the 
shadow of the bare, red mountain. This was the 
scenery that had served as a background to his fe- 
licity, and still continued to frame the beloved 
face of his madonna. So, in religious pictures, 
the old masters employed, behind the smile and 
eyes of the Virgin, the immeasurable distances of 
a world which was ennobled by their simple exist- 
ence. He had made this comparison in his happy 
hours! He made it still. Alas! he had only to 
see the girl to experience the truth of the common 
and touching popular pleonasm — to love with all 
his heart. He no longer loved Henriette with all 
his heart, although he loved her with a passion 
which suffering had intensified. But he held in 
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his heart another passîoD, an open, bleeding, and 
inflamed wound which he kept concealed from 
every one. This alone would make his former 
rapture impossible — impossible that delight in the 
happj emotion which makes the presence of the 
adored one entirely absorb our power of feeling. 
On the contrary, the power of enjoying his happi- 
ness was, if not paralyzed, at least diminished. 

He had compared his effort to refrain from inter- 
esting himself in Adèle to a mutilation ; and he 
was really like a wounded man, who cannot make 
a motion without feeling the pain of his wound. 
He recognized immediately, in the movement of 
his soul toward Henriette, the pain of a fixed idea. 

In spite of himself, he imagined the parlor above, 
with the same horizon, and he saw Adèle break- 
fasting alone with the old nurse, while the mother 
was reposing in the overpowering sleep to which 
invalids like her are subject in the lassitude of the 
morning. The contrast between these two apart- 
ments, so near and yet so separated, tortured his 
heart. He determined to drive away this fixed 
idea. He succeeded for a moment. But how 
quickly it returned ! A little before eleven, every 
day, they went out; the countess, Henriette, and he. 

In passing under the walls of the garden of the 
hotel, he saw the great, lustrous foliage of the eu- 
calyptus trees tremble, and the dark plumes of 
the tall palms move above the gothic roof of the 
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English chapel. He thought of the child there 
playing in the walks of the garden at the foot of 
the trees. He fell into the silence of melancholy 
reverie even under the beautiful, caressing eyes of 
his beloved. The fixed idea became still more 
fixed and absorbing during the second drive, which 
was in the afternoon ; for he was under the appre- 
hension, which had haunted him since the arrival 
of Madame Eafl^raye at Paleimo, that he might 
suddenly encounter the little girl. His anguish 
was worse to-day since he knew what he did 
know. How interminable seemed the paths of the 
park Favorite, where Henriette and he walked while 
Madame Scilly remained in the carriage, following 
them with her indulgent smile. Even in this 
month of December, this immense park being 
planted with evergreen trees and shrubs, it was not 
a leafless horizon which surrounded these three. 
But who does not know how much this imperish- 
able verdure, with its dark shadows, saddens a 
landscape? And as if to increase the melancholy 
of this one, by making one more sensible of this 
vast silence witliout birds, the sound of a clarion 
was heard continually. Coming from a neighbor- 
ing drill-field and repeated by the echoes from the 
red mountain, the arid and rocky Pellegrino, it 
prolonged indefinitely its monotonous plaint whose 
heart-rending sadness was added to that inflicted 
by certain words of Henriette's conversation. The 
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girl, in her tender ingenuo\isness, talked long of her 
dreams of the future, of their settlement, and of 
their common existence. All the projects of this 
candid and loyal soul presupposed the founding 
of a family. He, too, when he had cherished the 
romance of his marriage, had abandoned himself 
to the desire of living again in his children. 

Why could he not again evoke this fancy of a 
future fireside without thinking of the other child, 
who was his, but whose gracious presence would 
never be at his fireside? He could never say to 
her the words which had pursued him during that 
cruel night on the road to Monreale, " My daughter, " 
and which he would say toothers; and these others 
would have no better right to them than the frail 
and charming Adèle. The certainty ofhis paternity 
had not become weakened because of his determina- 
tion not to desert the line of conduct now taken. 
The alternations of belief and distrust with which he 
had been puzzled for ni ne years were no longer pos- 
sible. He had seen and he believed. And by 
what irony of fatality, when to doubt now would 
seem a sweetness, instead of doubting when it 
would have been so sweet to believe! These 
thoughts passed through his mind and moved and 
tortured him. He looked at Henriette that he 
might triumph over this torture, and he only felt 
the coexistence of contrary, cruel emotions. And 
these emotions pursued him through the long 
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hours of the peaceful evening. Whether he sat, as 
formerly, in a low chair at the feet of his betrothed, 
reading in a low voice ; whether she sat at the piano 
to play for him a fragment by some favorite com- 
poser; or whether they all talked together slowly, 
quietly, and intimately, the fixed idea would re- 
turn : " What was Adèle doing at this moment?" 
And he could see her, as he had seen her in the 
morning, running to Madame Bafirayeand looking 
at the invalid with her large, ignorant eyes, but 
eyes in which was the power to read some mysteri- 
ous threat. The little girl must have heard her 
mother's painful cough resound in her heart, when 
it followed her even in her play. Did she divine 
that the day was approaching when the only sup- 
port she had in the world would fail? And her 
father knew it. Her father was living. Her fa- 
ther possessed the power to protect her, of which 
the child would soon have need, and this father 
could do nothing for her. He was obliged to mul- 
tiply the obstacles between them in order to retain 
his self respect. Honor compelled him to act tow- 
ard his daughter as if he did not even suspect the 
truth of her birth. 

God ! What a cruel end to a cniel love I 
How long would Francis have been able to en- 
dure this renunciation? Months perhaps, if an un- 
expected accident had not occurred to overthrow 
the paradoxical edifice of his resolution. He acted 
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in such good faith during these days, thci most 
troubled that he had known since his rupture, that 
he had found himself twice face to face with Ma- 
dame BaSraye and the child on the staircase ; and 
twice he had the courage to turn his head so as not 
to see them. But though he struggled with cour- 
ageous tenacity against the facts, it was not the 
same with his feelings. For he did not try, what 
would have been still more sincere, to uproot the 
unhealthy love which he felt growing for his 
daughter. Besides, could he do it? He belonged 
to that class of persons who believe they are ac- 
quitted by their consciences when they have im- 
posed upon themselves a certain method of action, 
and they yield to the worst fancies and to the most 
culpable frenzies of their emotions. Such men are 
capable of persevering for years in a rupture with 
a woman whom they have loved madly, and are 
incapable of governing for a moment the mental 
disorder which such love produces. They have 
the morality of the life but not the morality of the 
heart; a singular anomaly, which sooner or later 
ends in the immorality of both heart and life. In 
the end our actions resemble our thoughts, and it 
is important that we should govern our thoughts 
in the beginning. If Francis had resorted to flight 
and absence, as he had done in regard to his mis- 
tress, he might, perhaps, have abandoned himself 
without danger to the unruliness of his heart, sure 
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that no occasion would arise to tempt this ex- 
hausted heart to feel too deeply. Absence was 
rendered difficult by the peculiar circumstances in 
which he was placed. He did not deceive himself 
by saying that this would not be better for the 
definite execution of his plan of conduct. But he 
told himself that his departure for France was 
fixed for the 26th of January, and he should have 
strength enough to bear his trouble until then ; for 
it was now near the end of December, and Christ- 
mas was already announced in every part of the 
city by the strips of paper fastened to the glasses 
of the smallest shops, bearing this naive inscription : 
" Viva Gesù. bambino. " The images awakened by 
this festival were a fresh source of melancholy. 
Could he suspect that it would not pass without 
his failure to keep the engagement that he had en- 
tered into with himself, and that because of the 
Angloraaniac who directed the Continental and at 
whom he had so often laughed? " If I ever were 
so ridiculous as to think of imitating the English, 
what a lesson!" he said; but this "Helot," as he 
called him, was about to become, by an irony 
which fate sometimes delights in, the determi- 
nate cause of a terrible second fall into lying 
and treason. The Cavalier Francesco Eenda 
was accustomed to celebrate Christmas, for the 
pleasure of both his British and Austrian patrons, 
by having a colossal Christmas-tree, lighted from 
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its lowest to its topmost branches, in his largest 
salon. Some representation of a more or less lo- 
cal character completed the fête. He had, this 
year, engaged one of those troupes of Neapolitan 
singers "with which every one who has passed a 
season at SoiTcnto or at the Capuchins of Amalfi 
is well acquainted. When Henriette had shown 
the three tickets which the diplomatic Don Ciccio 
had brought during the absence of the young man, 
against whose ridicule his southern finesse put him 
on guard, Francis could not refrain from saying: 

" Very well ! we shall hear funiculi, funicula over 
again, I presume. That will be very jolly!" 

" Would you prefer not to go?" said Henriette, 
with the submission of a loving woman who suffers 
if she is not able to spare the loved one the least 
annoyance. Why did Francis insist that they 
should all accept the invitation of the gentlemanly 
landlord? He ought to have thought that Ma- 
dame Eaffraye would take Adele to this Christmas- 
tree, "Xmas" upon the bill in the vestibule! as it 
was especially prepared for children. He did 
think so, but he believed himself strong enough 
not to be alarmed by this possibility. He would 
only have to turn his eyes away, and he did not 
wish to deprive Henriette of the small pleasure 
which she seemed inclined to sacrifice, but which 
she had so joyously accepted. When he entered, 
on the evening of the fête, the parlor was filled 
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with black coats and cosmopolitan toilettes, in the 
centre of which rose resplendently the gigantic tree 
amidst its aureole of red and green candles and col- 
ored lanterns. 

He had made up his mind to endure his pain. 

He had not foreseen that the Cavalier Benda, 
in his desire to group people of the same coun- 
tries, would place Madame Scilly's reserved seats 
exactly by the side of Pauline and her daughter. 
Yes, over there, in the comer at the left, be- 
side the three vacant chairs toward which the ra- 
diant Don Ciccio, dressed in the most correct style 
of the Carlton, with a bouquet of pinks and ferns 
in his buttonhole, conducted the countess and 
Henriette, a child was seated, completely hypno- 
tized by the sight of the splendid tree, and by her 
side a nurse in her Sunday best, the old and faith- 
ful nurse whom Francis had seen knitting on that 
never-to-be-forgotten morning. The little girl was 
Adèle Raffraye, his Adèle! Already Henriette 
was seated next to the child ; Madame Scilly mo- 
tioned him to take the seat next to his beti'othed, 
and placed herself next to him ; and Pauline, who, 
no doubt, was confined to her room by a crisis of 
her disease, was* not there to give him, thanks to 
his aversion of her presence, the strength to strug- 
gle against the dangerous, the terrible temptation 
of this proximity. 



CHAPTER VI. 

AROUND A CHRISTMAS-TREE. 

The noise made by the new arrivals had not 
attracted Adèle* s attention from the marvellous 
picture which the Christmas-tree made upon her 
imagination, with the hundreds of colored globes 
that sparkled upon its sombre branches, and the 
group of Neapolitans sitting upon the ground. 
The striped caps of the men ; their red, yellow and 
blue sashes ; the fantastic appearance of theatrical 
accoutrements, the singularity of their musical in- 
struments; the coiffures of the women, their enor- 
mous metal pins and their skirts of brilliant velvet, 
all these details of a conventional exoticism fasci- 
nated her as much aâ they did her nurse; and, un- 
known to themselves, they formed a picture still 
more charming — the one with her wrinkled face of a 
humble servant — the other young and tender face 
so new to life. They were transported by an art- 
less ecstasy which had a very sudden and painful 
waking for the little girl. On looking around her, 
and seeing the chairs occupied that she had be- 
lieved empty, and without her having heard any 
pne come, she experienced an almost convulsive 
175 
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shock of timidity. She blushed, and brusquely 
and involuntarily shrank toward her nurse with 
the fierce movement peculiar to her. Her large 
brown eyes expressed an anxious fear from under 
her scowling brows. There was in the hostile re- 
coil a little of the wild grace of the antelope that 
is about to defend itself, and at sight of this in- 
stinctive defiance, Mademoiselle Scilly, who had 
just made a sign of recognition to old Annette, 
turned toward Francis and said : 

** That is my little friend of the other momipg; 
you know, the one who played so prettily with her 
sick doll. Look at her without seeming to do so, 
so as not to disconcert her, and tell me if there is 
not a striking resemblance to that portrait of your 
sister when she was a child? It is still stronger 
to-day that she has no hat on. " 

"Surprising," said Francis, in a strange voice. 
He had irresistibly turned his head toward the 
little girl. Alas! So long as there will be beings 
who love, what wisdom can prevail against this 
need of a look, of which the most tender of poets 
has made the inexpiable crime of his Orpheus? 
"He turned around again," says this plaintive 
Virgil, " his heart vanquished." And it was with 
a vanquished heart that Francis looked upon the 
child. The emotion which he had felt, on finding 
in what a dangerous place he was going to pass the 
evening, would have appeared very strange to his 
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two companions. But Henriette and her mother 
had themselves been somewhat stunned by the 
noise of the conversation, the glare of the lights, 
and the picturesque appearance of the improvised 
theatre. Now that Mademoiselle Scilly could ob- 
serve the extraordinary agitation of her lover, it 
was quite natural for her to ascribe it to the re- 
membrance of his sister. And it was very true 
that this remembrance affected him anew, while he 
indulged in the dangerous pleasure of contemplation 
which he had so scrupulously forbidden himself. 
The child sat in such a position that he could see 
the outline of her delicate face framed in its golden 
curls. She was dressed in white; a narrow ruffle 
of plain muslin encircled her slender neck and 
brought out the peculiarly delicate tint that Hen- 
riette had compared to the golden pallor of the 
centre of a light rose. This unhealthy tint har- 
monized in a touching manner with the dreamy, 
almost bitter expression of the mouth in repose. 
It seemed, when the fresh lips were not animated 
by a laugh, that an unconscious melancholy slept 
in this little creature. Children bom of adultery 
often carry in their faces these expressions of pre- 
mature distress. A relic of the agony in which 
they were conceived reposes in the depths of their 
eyes. One may believe that their instinct foretells 
that it divines the sadness concealed in their crim- 
inal birth and its falsehood. And yet, with this 

la 
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somewhat disturbing depth of her glance, Adèle 
possessed the facility, common to her age, of vi- 
brating gayly at the smallest pleasure, the unreflec- 
tive, spontaneous, animal joy of living. For the 
Neapolitan musicians had no sooner commenced to 
play and to sing, accompanying themselves — one 
with a violin, another with a mandolin, and a third 
with castanets, a fourth dancing, and a fifth grim- 
acing — than the cheeks of the little one began to 
grow red, her eyes to sparkle, and her lips to smile, 
her whole being to tremble and to be transformed. 
As she abandoned herself to her impressions, Fran- 
cis was still further convinced of the analogy of 
soul, as well as of face, between his child sister 
and this little girl. This resemblance amounted 
to a kind of identity, thanks to the mirage of re- 
membrance, and again he experienced the senti- 
ment of a semi -fantastic apparition. The phantom 
of the dead sister, with whom he had so pleasantly 
played on Christmas nights, returned to confound 
itself with the living form of this frail and pretty 
creature that he continued to contemplate, that he 
embraced with his gaze, as he would like to have 
embraced her in his arms. But between her and 
him, between this embrace and the body in which 
flowed some of his blood, there was at this mo- 
ment, materially, another person — the exact symbol 
of his destiny. What he loved most in the world 
was there near him, incarnated in two beings, both 
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passionately cherished. If he could but incline 
one to the other, unite these two hearts, give these 
two existences to one another, make one the 
daughter of the other, and love them more in lov- 
ing them. together! Mad dream, at once so inno- 
cent and so culpable in its folly, which had already 
crossed his mind in his distraction! It haunted 
him in this festive scene, with an intensity in- 
creased, by his effort of the past weeks, to the 
point of causing him to forget where he was; what 
anxious watchfulness he had to suspect; finally, 
that he was an engaged man sitting next to his be- 
trothed and her mother, and it was like awaking 
from a sleep to hear the voice of Henriette saying 
in a low tone, while her pure face was turned 
toward him : 

" I see very plainly that you are suffering. 
This little girl recalls your poor sister. Do you 
wish to go away?" 

"No," he answered, forcing himself to smile, 
" it is over now. You know this remembrance is 
alwaj's a sore place. " 

"Dear Francis!" said Henriette, with so loyal a 
pity in her blue eyes that he turned his face away. 
He had again entered, in spite of his resolution, 
upon the cursed road of falsehood. For it was a 
double falsehood to attribute his agitation to the 
noble cause that Henriette believed she had dis- 
covered, and to accept this charity which should 
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bave been horrible to him, and yet which was 
sweet. He was so much in need of pity, and yet 
he had such a desire to yield to the sensations 
which agitated him, that he refused a second time 
the offer to go up to their rooms which Madame 
Scilly renewed: 

" Do not stay on my account, " said she ; " these 
Neapolitan songs always amuse me, but when one 
has heard one he has heard a hundred." 

"Strange to say, these are almost new," re- 
sponded the young man, " and the musicians are 
quite good, which is still more extraordinary. 
And then what incomparable mimics they are. I 
am obliged to confess it. Look at that big fellow, 
with the good, broad face of an honest rogue, and 
that thin one — what buffoonery, even in the serious- 
ness of his immovable face ! I am sure they have 
sung and danced in hotels like this hundreds of 
times, and they amuse themselves to their profit, I 
have no doubt. The public appreciates actors. 
The English look at the Neapolitans with the ad- 
miration and contempt that the North feels for the 
South. There is an old lady over there, on the 
right, with cheeks that betray four generations of 
port-wine. How her respectability expands by 
contact with these Bohemians! It is delicious." 
He spoke with forced gayety, in order to prove 
that his recent uneasiness was gone. He not only 
tried to deceive his confiding neighbors but also 
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himself by the excitement of his talk. In talking, 
His eyes turned continually toward the little girl 
who, suddenly and by chance, also turned her eyes 
toward him. For the first time these fresh, brown 
eyes looked at him, quite naturally and tranquilly, 
as Pauline's had done the other morning. Then 
the look passed, with the same naturalness, with the 
same tranquillity, to the row of spectators ranged 
behind them, and then back to the Christmas- 
tree and the musicians. Francis knew too well 
that he was, to Adèle, only a person to whom the 
childish memory did not, could not, attach any 
special idea. Why should this absolute indiffer- 
ence oppress his heart like the saddest of the ex- 
periences of these three hard weeks? What then 
did he hope for from this poor little girl, after 
having employed the energy of several years in 
systematically putting her outside of his life? Did 
he imagine that a suggestion of tenderness would 
emanate from his look that should be capable of 
awakening the cry of kindred which he felt calling 
more loudly than ever in his heart? The instinct 
of paternity, that had been so violently and sud- 
denly aroused, suffered with a suffering that was 
almost physical. He would never have even the 
sympathy which she now showed for Mademoiselle 
Scilly . The latter was right in saying that she had 
a kind of sorcery to make herself loved by simple 
creatures. Not having committed the fault of ap- 
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proaching the child too quickly on their first en- 
counter in the garden, she gave the pretty wild 
thing time to examine her stealthily, to judge her 
and to submit to the insinuating, irresistible, 
and sovereign charm — the grace and sweetness of 
beauty. The power of this charm was rendered 
perceptible by the cessation of physical distrust. 
Little by little Adèle had ceased to shrink back 
into the corner of the chair, as if to seek the pro- 
tection of her nurse. Her little body had regained 
the facility of its movements. One felt that she 
breathed more easily. Two or three times she 
laughed at the same time as her neighbor at some 
droll buffoonery of the singers, and then there 
came a moment when the young girl and the child 
commenced to talk together. It was the action of 
an antelope that had been frightened by a handful 
of leaves, but at last comes to browse from the 
same hand. What a blessing this mysterious 
magic of seduction would have been for Francis if 
it were exercised in other circumstances! But it 
could only increase his misery by showing him 
what it might have been, and by precipitating him 
further into the gulf of contradictory emotions. 
To feel the grace of the child to this degree was 
to drink another dose of the poison that was al- 
ready enfeveringhis whole being; it was to lose his 
moral force, to lose his honor, and to lose his love. 
And he listened with delight and with despair, 
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with curiosity and with fear, to the dialogue which 
grew more familiar at each remark exchanged be- 
tween the neighbors : 

" Have you ever seen such a beautiful Christmas 
tree before?" asked Mademoiselle Scilly. 

"Oh, no!" old Annette hurried to reply, and 
she was astonished to perceive that the habitual 
speechlessness of her small mistress before stran- 
gers ceased alLof a sudden, for Adèle herself re- 
plied at the same moment : 

" No, none so beautiful, but I have seen very 
pretty ones all the same. Last year mamma had a 
tree for fifty little girls. 1 liked it better than this 
one. First, " added she, " because it was at home, 
and there was snow oh the ground." 

"And then you had your little friend?" said 
Henriette. 

" Yes, " responded the child quickly. " I have 
Françoise, Annette's niece." 

" And the other friends, too?" said Mademoiselle 
Scilly. 

"The othei*s are friends to play with," replied 
the child," but Françoise is like mamma and An- 
nette. When she is grown up, she shall live at the 
chateau, and I will always take her with me when 
I travel." Her eyes sparkled as her laughing 
mouth uttered these puerile words, but they were 
full of the artless generosity which, in the opening 
of life, is the first indication of a broad manner of 
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feeling, the coming magnanimity of a noble heart. 
Henriette turned toward Francis to say in a whisper : 
" It is very plain to see that she is the daughter of a 
good woman!" and she took the hand of her little 
neighbor, who blushed sweetly at this caress. She 
smiled with a smile that was always a little em- 
barrassed, but so amicable, and Henriette again" 
asked : 

" I trust that your mamma did not stay away 
because she was too ill to come?" 

The smile disappeared immediately at this ques- 
tion. A shadow passed over the mobile face where 
every thought appeared like the blood through the 
network of bluish veins at the corner of her deli- 
cate temple. She said : 

" I thank you, madame, mamma has been very 
well for a few days. She took more cold yester- 
day, and to-day she feels fatigued. She did not 
wish me to stay with her. She is always afraid 
that I shall get tired of Palermo and regret Mo- 
lamboz. It is true that I like our country better, 
but I like best to be with mamma. " 

" This fine climate will soon cure her, you will 
find," said Henriette, who regretted that she had 
spoken of Madame Raffraye when she saw how sen- 
sitive the heart of the child was to the slightest 
touch : " My mamma was very ill when she came 
here and now you see she is quite well." Then, 
wishing to leave the subject, from fear of again 
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wounding the little girl, she added: "You must 
not call me madame, but mademoiselle Henriette. 
Will you?" 

Adèle seemed not to have heard the end of the 
sentence, she was so absorbed by the face of 
Madame Scilly, which she was studying with a 
passionate curiosity. It is very easy to guess why. 
Her childish mind was comparing the face of the 
countess with that of the person that she loved best 
in the world. Her affection enlightened her, as is 
sometimes the case at this age, in regard to the 
perils of health which her intelligence could not 
account for. She had heard, however, for she re- 
plied, after a short silence: 

"Pardon, mademoiselle, but did your mamma 
have to keep her bed for a long time?" 

" For some weeks," said Henriette. 

" Pardon again, " continued the child. " Did she 
have a cold here?" and she pointed to her breast. 

" Yes, " answered Henriette. 

" And did she cough a great deal in the night?" 

"A great deal." 

" And was she very long at Palermo before she 
was well?" 

" It is not two months since we left Paris. " 

Again Adèle was silent. Of what was the 
child thinking while the singers continued to thrill 
this commonplace assembly of idlers and invalids, 
with the popular vitality that redeems the most 
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insignificant romances conceived in the fumy sands 
of Vesuvius? The child seemed to be far away 
from this room, this scene, this audience, and these 
singers. But as happens when we hear music 
without listening to it, the melodies mingled with 
her reverie and increased its unconscious exalta- 
tion, as it doubled Henriette's pity, which had 
been excited by having touched her precocious 
sensibility. These melodies also aflfected Francis 
profoundly. He had not lost a syllable of this 
short conversation, and he was frightened at the 
precocity of the child's heart. He had felt it feel, 
and, possessed as he was by his ideas of heredity, he 
had recognized in her the fatal gift of a morbid 
delicacy of sentiment that he had transmitted with 
the family features. Both he and his sister had 
suffered from it when they were the age of Adèle. 
And toward whom was this prematurely developed 
tenderness tending? Toward a mother who surely 
ought to have merited being loved in this way. 
Francis knew from his own experience that the 
most sensitive children are not those who become 
the most strongly attached. They are so easily 
chilled and wounded. A quick word, an unjust 
action, an impatience sufficient to make them retire 
within themselves, and then — when you would like 
to draw them again to you — your presence renews 
this cruel emotion, and it becomes almost impossi- 
ble for you to win them back. The idolatry of 
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Adèle for Madame IJaffraye was one more evidence, 
and an irrefutable one, of the devotion that this 
woman had shown to her daughter. Ought not 
Fran.cis to have been glad that this was so? Was 
it not a solace to his (conscience to know that the 
existence of the poor little creature had revived in 
Pauline the sense of duty and responsibility? If 
he had recognized in the attitude of Adèle the 
secret discomfort of affectionate children who are 
not much loved; that inmost bruising of bad treat- 
ment which deforms the soul for all time ; would 
he not have cursed his former mistress more deeply 
for this unnatural injustice than for her former 
perfidy? Why then, during this dialogue and 
during the silence that followed, did he remain so 
painfully affected, when he had just had the only 
evidence that can console and reassure a father, for- 
ever separated from his daughter. And he listened 
as this torturing conversation began again. 

" We," said Adèle," have been here nearly four 
weeks. In February it will be two months. " This 
.was for her the interpretation of another sentence : 
" In February mamma will be well, " for the light of 
joy again shone in her brown eyes, while Henriette 
asked : 

" Is this the first time that you have travelled?" 

" No, " said the little one, " I have often been to 
Besançon to visit my aunt. " 

" And have you ever been to Paris?" 
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" Never. We ought to have gone there to con- 
sult a physician when mamma was so ill, but she 
did not wish to go. Annette says that she has dis- 
liked Paris since my poor papa died there. Is your 
papa in Palermo?" she added. 

" I lost my father, too, a long time ago, " said 
Henriette. 

" But you have seen him, " asked the child. 
" Do you remember him?" 

" Yes, " said Henriette, " I was nine years 
old." 

" Just as old as I am now, " replied the little 
one. She looked at Mademoiselle Scilly again, 
with the air of one who is going to speak of a very 
delicate matter and who hesitates. 

" Mademoiselle," as Henriette looked at her ten- 
derly , " I should like to ask you a question. " 

" Well, what question?" said the young girl. 

" When we get to heaven, how shall we recog- 
nize any one that we have never seen?" 

" That is one of the secrets of the good God," 
responded Henriette. She was too ingenuously 
pious to smile at the question of the child, which 
she repeated to Francis and added : " What a 
strange and pathetic child!" She did not suspect 
that this question bore a still stranger signification 
for him. But, as she turned to continue this talk 
that so particularly interested her, she could see 
that, though her little friend was very pathetic, she 
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was also very mucli of a child. There was quite 
a different expression on her mobile face. 

An unexpected person had entered the room, 
who was simply the polyglot porter ; but rendered 
almost unrecognizable by a white wig and powder 
strewn profusely upon his long beard. Designed to 
personate Santa Glaus, or rather, representing the 
generosity of Don Ciccio, he carried in his basket 
a collection of small articles intended for the chil- 
dren who were scattered here and there through the 
assembly. In the anticipation of this simple sur- 
prise Adèle's sensibility again became apparent. 
Her eyes were too bright. Her slender hands 
opened and closed with a nervous movement. The 
blood rushed to her cheeks, and when she received 
her gift from the hands of the landlord, who him- 
self presided at the distribution of these Christmas 
gifts, her hands trembled with passionate pleasure. 
It was but a poor gift, a little doll dressed in the 
costume of a Sicilian peasant. But, after regard- 
ing it with admiration, the child said to her nurse, 
thinking of her large doll : 

" This will be the Françoise of the other one. " 
She rose as she spoke these words, which seemed 
comically childish when contrasted with the pre- 
cocity of her recent utterances. The nurse had 
consulted her watch and made a sign that it was 
time to go upstairs. Slightly abashed, Adèle 
turned toward Henriette to say good-night, and the 
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young girl having kissed the cheek and hair of the 
child, the latter responded by a smile in which was 
expressed all the friendship of which these little 
beings are capable, and which so promptly takes 
possession of their hearts. She passed in front of 
Madame Scilly and Francis with the shy grace that 
was natural to her, then disappeared among the 
chairs, while the musicians resumed their melodies, 
and Mademoiselle Scilly said to her mother and 
Francis : 

" It is too sad to think that this poor little thing, 
with her sensibility, will be an orphan in less than 
a year!" 

" Henriette is right, " said Francis to himself an 
hour later. "It is too sad." But these words, 
which represented nothing definite to the young 
girl, brought to his mind images of fearful dis- 
tinctness. He saw Pauline dying. Although, 
since seeing Adèle, his old mistress had taken a 
lower place in his thoughts, this idea thrilled him 
with the unique sensation which we feel when flesh 
palpitates against our flesh with the profound, 
mysterious energy of love. Yes, Pauline would 
soon die ; very soon no doubt ; on her return to the 
country after one of the deceptive convalescences 
which the warm sun of the South brings to con- 
sumptives. Adèle would be there ; she would see 
this horrible spectacle which he had seen, while 
still a child, at the death of his mother. How 
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brief are the hours in which we have before our 
eyes the pale, motionless, dumb mask of that 
which was a living and tender face, the mirror of 
a soul that we cherished! How short they are, 
and what a place they take in our memory — in 
that legend of melancholy which accompanies us 
through our joys and our sorrows ! How hard it 
is that this legend begins so soon and with such a 
vision 1 They surely would not leave Adèle alone 
in the fonely country with old Annette and the 
other servants. They would take her away. But 
who? and where? What unknown persons are con- 
cealed behind this "they," which is as indefinite 
and threatening as fate itself. No doubt, this aunt 
at Besançon, of whom the child has spoken, would 
receive her. Would she be a good second mother? 
Even if she were good, would she understand the 
heart of a child who had been so indulged that she 
had need of a continuous caress, an atmosphere 
constantly mild and warm? And what if this 
aunt were not good, if Adèle should fall suddenly 
from the paradise of aflEection in which she had 
lived into that worst of hells, family hostility? 
Francis was too intimately, too profoundly united 
in thought to the vibrant and passionate nature of 
his daughter, not to foresee all the probable suffer- 
ing of such a transplantation. Would this frail 
organization be able to resist it? The child would 
go about with that look of martyrdom in the depths 
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of her brown eyes, which is enough to raise a 
father or a mother from the grave ; but the mother 
would not rise! And the father? If Adèle lived 
through this experience, if she reached her eigh- 
teenth year, who would take charge of her mar- 
riage, who would choose a companion truly worthy 
of her? Admitting that this aunt was a good, a 
very good guardian, she would have only one 
thought, to establish her ward as soon as possible. 
An orphan girl is a heavy responsibility 8f which 
the best relieve themselves with such comfort. 
Adèle then would marry some one, no matter who, 
a Raffraye perhaps, some brutal, cynical, hard 
man, who would treat her as the other had treated 
her mother. This succession of images was so 
cruel for Francis that he took his head in his hands 
and wept for his daughter and wept for himself — 
for her, because she was exposed to these tragic 
risks; for the child asleep on the edge of the fear- 
ful abyss of life — for himself, because he was her 
father, because he believed it, because he knew 
it, because he felt it and could do nothing for her. 
But was it true that he could do nothing? All 
the reasoning with which he had fortified himself 
against his temptations during the night at Mon- 
reale and in the course of his painful examination 
of conscience, rested on a single condition — the 
duties imposed by his paternity were not reconcil- 
able with the duties of his engagement to Hen- 
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riette; It was oecessaiy. to decide between them*: 
And he iadjchosen which, it seemed to him^ would 
cause the least suffering to these two dear onfes..- 
But could not. these iduties be reconciled? The. 
picture of the evening presented itself again to hi?: 
uaind — -Henriette taking the himd.of Adèle and the; 
smile on lie face of both. What did this signify 
but that these two were made to lové one another, 
to understand one another, the yOung woman to 
be. the friend of the little girl?. They had liked; 
one another assoo» as they had become acquainted.; 
Had he done wrong not to, repress these budding 
sympathies, by asking, for .example, Henriette to 
leave the room as she had offered? Evidently, 
not. Would it be wrong for him not to hinder 
the growth of this sympathy, to leave circurn- 
stances to take their inevitable course? Their 
life in the same hotel could not fail to bring about 
encounters. Henriette and Adèle must see each 
othei: again, and would like each other still better.: 
During that night of uncompromising honesty, 
Francis had said that he must prevent this inti- 
macy at any cost. Now that he himself was so 
sti*ongly attracted toward the child, he listened to 
the voice of sophistry which is ever ready to plead 
in uncertain minds. This dangerous voice, the. 
learned accomplice from sentimental weaknesses, 
spoke the terrible words which serve as a prete:çt 
for so m^uch cowardice and hypocrisy:. " Is it lying 
13 
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to keep silent?" ïhis silence, however, would 
suffice to establish relations between his daughter 
and his promised wife, with which he would have 
nothing to do, and yet which would be so sweet to 
him. He could see the child, he could come near 
her, he could speak to her, without acting as if he 
were committing a crime! But such a state of 
things would have another necessary consequence 
if Adèle should become at all familiar with the 
ladies Scilly — Pauline RaflEraye must know them 
also. How repulsive this idea had been, the first 
time he bad imagined the spectacle that seemed so 
monstrous to him : the criminal accomplice of his 
adultery seated near Henriette and the countess; 
these two good women interesting themselves in 
this unfortunate one, speaking to her, pitying her, 
and, perhaps, embracing her! Had this evening 
passed near little Adèle so confused his mind that 
he could plead against this repulsion which he had 
again felt when he saw how the child loved her 
mother! But was not Pauline estimable as a 
mother? Did not the tenderness of nine years for 
the sweet little daughter merit his forgetfulness 
and pardon of her black treachery? Ah! Why 
not pardon, so that he might be sure of never losing 
sight of the child ? This was the result that he 
dimly saw beyond the quibbles of his conscience. 
If any relations should be formed between the two 
families, these relations would continue, at least, 
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by correspood^Qce, after they had returned to 
France. He would have a chance to know how 
Adèle lived ; to know whatever happened to her 
and have a chance to relieve her suffering if she 
should suffer, and to aid her if she needed help. 
He was so sure beforehand that the nobleness of 
this object would excuse in Henriette^s eyes what- 
ever there might be a little irregular in the means, 
when she should know the truth. For, once 
married, he would tell her; he gave his word that 
he would tell her and found, absolution of himself 
in this purpose. If he had been less intoxicated by 
this insane romance, he would have seen that he 
reasoned lik^ those unfaithful depositaries who use 
the money intrusted to their care, swearing to 
themselves that they will replace it in the evening, 
to-morrow, in a week. But whether it be a ques- 
tion of money or sentiment, probity is recognised 
by this sign — that it permits neither compromises 
nor distinctions. He had felt this in his medita- 
tion of the first evening. But the paternal chord 
had been touched too strongly, and that, after days 
too complaisantly passed in seeing himself suffer. 
He no longer had strength to walk in the straight 
and narrow way, and he justified himself, as we 
all justify ourselves, with the excuse that he was 
between two of the most powerful sentiments of 
the heart of man, and which do not exclude one 
another — paternity and love. And he continued 
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to cherish the chimerical project which would pennit 
him to' satisfy both. He wondered What Madame 
Baffraye would think when she knew that Adèle 
had talked with Henriette. He had yielded to the- 
delights of his vision of the future thus fat, when 
like a shock the thought came to his ' mind : 
" Pauline has already refused to reply to me. She 
has forbidden her, women to dine with Mtne; 
Scilly'ô servants. She will have no intercotltse 
with US; She will forbid the nurse to allow the 
child to speak to us." He already said ** us," id 
thinking of the possible relations with "Adèle! 
" And then, " he added, " what if she accept the ac- 
quaintance of Madame Scilly, and tell her, withput 
any evil intention, that she had been the frielià 
of my sister?" These reflections, the long succès* 
sion of reveries, the anguish at the prospect of 
losing the only chance he had of seeing the little 
girl again, the desire to prove to his former mis- 
tress that his hate no longer existed, and the thou - 
sand confused sentiments that agitated him, re- 
solved themselves into the decision which he had 
the least expected a few hours before. Bo wished 
•to make another attempt, to approach, not the^ wo- 
man who had treated him so badly or whose ven* 
geance he feared, but the loving and ànxidùâ 
mother, who could not refuse for hei" yo^ng àiîd 
'defenceless daughter the most sincféréând lègîtimcttè 
dévotiott; He tried to infuse this sentiment into 
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tkeJtnesiof a-*Jétter àddiîessèd to Madame Baffraje 
é^a letter whfch.waaniorej. difficult to write thaô 
the. firist,: but of which . there was no draft to.be 
torn np;àT écratched .qiit.\ fle was governed by so 
strong â desire that he found the right wordsit once. 
Bis emotion ihuist have been very prof ound; when his 
hànddld not hesitate in tracing the iollowing lines: 

^' ■■■-''■- •'December IWth. 

L.**.I write to yoq again, although ray first letter which I 
sent* to. 701Î some weeks ago still remains uimnswered. I 
understand only too well the meaning of this silence, and 
you areawarehow scrupulouilyl have respected your wish. 
You. also know, for you cannot help knowing; what en- 
couçtenshave taken place since my first letter, and which, 
{will not try- to conceal from you, have profoundly afifected 
ihe.^ You were the firiend of my sister Julie, and it wais in 
hër-name that I put myself so simply and loyally at your 
dis|k)sàl that I roigfht spare you the annoy ipKJes attendant 
ppc^ your arrival in a foreign country. And ît.îs again 
m her name tliat I beg you to see nie, as she. herself would 
b^-^in her name ancl that of the charming little creature 
in whom J see her grace, her delicacy, and her extreme 
^nsi^tty, all her childhood^ even to her features. Your 
maternal instinct has no doubt already divined, what I wish 
i6"^Y to yôtt.* "Your heart certainly tells you that the 
thought of a frail, innocent, and affectionate child like 
Adèle cannot be mingled with irritating and bitter re- 
membrances. True devotion is always rare. You would 
not wish, by refusing to see me, to risk rei)elling him who 
claims no right, except the right to assure you that beneath 
the words of this letter there lies more emotion than can 
be repressed by your respectful Francjis Nayrac. " 

The young man read and re-read this letter, so 
enigmatical for another, but of which every sylla- 
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ble ought to have for the mother of Adele a mean- 
ing as clear as if he had written in eyeiy letter the 
truth of their mutual situation. Haying known 
nothing of Pauline for the years in which he had 
retained feelings of bitter hate against her, he now 
thought himself very generous in being willing to 
forget his grievances, and he had no doubt that she 
would be touched by it. He read the letter again 
the next morning on awaking from a sleep haunted 
by dreams in which he had seen the little girl in a 
thousand confused and painful scenes. He had 
again the impression that this step would more 
the mother, that she would be softeqed and con- 
quered, and as remorse for our duplicity is not 
shaken o£t as quickly as our conscience would like, 
he hurried to give the letter to the porter, before 
he saw his betrothed. He had never loved her 
more than since he saw her look at the child with 
eyes so sweet and tender. Would not those eyes 
pardon in advance whatever should be for the 
good of this poor little creature, who had not asked 
to be bom? 



CHAPTEE VII. 

PAULINE BAFFRAYE. 

While this scene, which was so simple in its 
details but almost tragic in its effect upon the 
heart of a man who was already so shaken, was 
taking place on the first floor of the hotel, amid 
the hnm of conversation, and under the confused 
light of electric globes and the innumerable candles 
of the Christmas-tree, the chef-d^œuvre of Don 
Ciccio, Pauline Baffraye was waiting for her 
daughter, without any suspicion that a new epi- 
sode, actually unforeseen, was being added to those 
which had made up the murderous drama of her 
life. There was nothing in this temporary habita- 
tion to indicate the terrible malady against which 
she had come to seek strength on the Sicilian soil 
of Palermo. The refined nature of the woman 
already revealed in the delicate features of her 
face, now motionless from fatigue among her pil- 
lows, was also recognized in the art by which she 
dissimulated the odious accompaniments of physi- 
cal pain. Although she received no visitors in 
this room excepting little Adèle and the doctor, 
she maintained the prettiness of her " hospi -comer" 
199 
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as she playfully called her room. Her heavy 
tresses, of chestnut hair streaked with white, were 
as carefully braided and tied with ribbons, the 
transparent linen of her cushions as prettily lined 
with pink or blue silk, and she draped her meagre 
shoulders in China crepe as pliant and as perfumed, 
and the lace at her wrists was disposed as coquet - 
tishly, as if she were still the loving and elegant 
woman of former days. Instead of the usual 
ugly display of bottles and soiled linen which dis- 
graces such rooms, the marble table near her bed 
was covered with a silk spread and held a lamp 
with a soft shade. A photograph of Adèle, in an 
enamelled frame, stood near some anemones, in a 
silVeï vase, and a half -empty vaporizer whose pres- 
ence explained the slight odor of ambergfis in the 
atmosphere. It could easily be seen by these 
trifles that here was one of those women whose 
resistance to pain is pushed to heroism by the de- 
sire not to abdicate thé royalty of charming — an 
instinct as touching as are all the powerless pro- 
testations of weakness and beauty against the bar- 
barism of life! It was still more touching in this 
instance; for this was a mother who felt herself 
mortally stricken, and who wished to leave to her 
tîhild the image of suffering and grace, the memory 
of a woman fading and dying but without uglinésa, 
instead of a vision of fright and deformity- Hef 
love for the child was attested by the five or six 
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portraits that were scattered about the roQm,,'«rUh- 
out counting Jdiô çaae that she kept '. near her.. She 
was thinking of her daughter on this .Christmas 
evening, which, had been, partly, occupied in pre- 
paring some gilts destined for the small shoes that 
Adèle would place at the .tjorrier of Ithe. firerplace 
on her return. She had wrapped up and .tied with 
favbrà quite a number: of ajnâl packages, which she 
had confided to Catherine y bhe of her maids; : They 
contained soiné- of . the' trinkets whi ch please a 
young^lady^ sach as a travelling clock, and. the toys 
whichdelight a. child', as à rockingichair foï a doll'. 
. But Adèle, having been brought! up in peculiar 
conditions,. was somewhat; like "a grown perfeon in 
her sensibility, and the: cares which, sometimes 
jnade her .too, thoughtful; at the; same, time that 
the spontaneity of her nature ihingled with ' it the 
childishness of her ninth year.. No doubt,' the 
hJBEectionate little cares had aroused! in the mother 
tho^e memories which- return: with .certain dates, 
for she' had asked Catharine, to give her a box 
which she ! always had neair her, arid had taken 
ftomlit two large leàthet cases fastened by a look. 
In^-tuming over those letters a greater, sadness had 
come into hei^ beautiful gray 'ey^ encircled with 
such ahalo ofc w^arinesp, and she had put away 
-^hifl correspondence to open in turn the tw6 volumes 
which she iept near her bed-^!feha New Testament 
iand the Imitation I Surely, Francis. Nayrac, with 
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the fierce scorn that he beliered he was justified 
in feeling for his former mistress, would have been 
greatly surprised to see her seekii^ in these pages 
of austere consolation the words that would be a 
balm for the bleeding wounds of the heart. She 
read again the divine verses: ^ These things have 
I spoken unto you, that in me ye* might have 
peace. In the world ye shall have tribulation, 
but be of good cheer: I have overcome the world." 
She repeated with the recluse : '^ But miserable as 
they are, they shall in the end feel to th^r cost 
how vile and how nothing that was which they 
loved. " She had often read these words, which 
sound the knell of all mortal affections. At this 
place she again laid down the book. Their echo . 
had redounded too deeply in her heart. She had 
found, condensed in this sharp cry, the emotions 
of her deluded youth, which a simple glance at 
these papers always inflicted upon her. She could 
not, however, decide either to destroy or to plaee 
them out of her reach. Ahl^ How astonished 
Francis would have been if he could have read 
some of these letters with their faded handwrit- 
ing ! There were his letters to her, then a few 
words from Armand de Querne, and finally a long 
correspondence with François Vemantes — in brief, 
all the documents in the infamous suit he had 
brought against the Pauline Baffraye of 1877. 
But this memorial of their common history, instead 
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of proving the treachery of which he had been so 
sure, only showed that the imprudent and unhappy 
woman had never lied to him. She had had no 
lover before him. She had had no other during 
their liaison. She had had none after their 
rupture. The seven or eight notes from Armand 
showed that there bad been only a light and inno- 
cent familiarity between them. The long and fre- 
quent letters of Vernantes revealed a romantic 
friendship without the least shadow of passion or 
gallantry ; esteem and tender respect on the part of 
the man, gratitude and a delicate, spiritual tendency 
on the part of the woman. These pages were 
Francis' condemnation and Pauline's vindication, 
one more proof, alas! after so many others, that 
the torturing jealousy of a man and the revolt of 
an outraged woman are powerful agents of misun- 
derstanding between persons who are the most 
sincerely attached to one another. They proved 
that in punishing this woman by his degrading 
suspicions, in suspecting her on the stupidities of 
appearances, in outraging her because of the en- 
counters of the parlor, and in finally abandoning 
her on account of the equivocal resemblance of a 
figure seen at a door, Nayrac had committed the 
most atrocious, the most irreparable of infamies. 
If she had refused to forbid De Querne to visit her 
at the first summons, it had been from a natural 
ignorance of the danger which she risked. If, 
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Jater, ahç had oppose "her lover in regard ;tp Year; 
oantes, it h^d .beej\ frpm Jbat (exaspération whiab 
a 3ensç pf injustice arouses in a passionate woman. 
If she had defended herself by silence, au4 i^àjgr 
nation alone, when Francis had come with insult on 
his lips, tp proclaim that he had seen her en^^r the 
hqusç of Vernantes, it had been from horror at ttis 
cruel,, this ferocious partiality,, which would not for 
a moment admit that she mighl^ bç innpc^t. ^ Yet 
^0 it was. She had, although indisposed, been 
pbliged tp. go out that day, which was also the d^y 
on which some woman of her size and figure, and 
wearing the cloak of the season, h^d had a ren- 
dezvous at the house in the Rue Murillo. This 
miserable concurrence of circmnstanoeSy this sjir 
'^^ogy of outline and dresshad been the ruin of her 
hpnor and happiness:. Yes, this bad been all that 
;was necessary to.malîe the man who pretended jfco 
love her (Jishonpr himself ^ and dishonor, her so far 
as to strike her. : She trembled with hate as she 
tbpught.of it, and replaced these sheets in their en; 
.Yel opes, which she had only to show in (wder tp 
justify herself.. Why had she'nptdonent?^ .Why^ 
since she was not guilty, had she allowed the.man 
.she loved to go; away ? . Why h^ she. npt recalled 
him, whjen,, a widow^ $he found; herseli en<^nte,f 
-yiWhy had she, i>ever, in all tbese years, :attemj)ted 
;a step that would clear h^r legitimate pride of; the 
affronts which it had received? v= 
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Àb l' wby ? Tfaé answer was easy to find in the 
letters of Francis, in the fury of nroral brutality 
which tbéy manifested, and in the almost barba- 
rous injustice, breathed in every line. If he had 
only re-read some of them, as Pauline had just 
dbpojhe would hâve comprehended by what de- 
grees. this woman, who was a martyr- to his mad 
jealousy, had arrived at tbe point of internal re- 
bellion^ where one ceases to defend one's self ; hav-; 
ing neither the strength nor the desire to do so. 
There is, in suspicion carried to a certain point, 
and prolonged during a' certain period, a soft of 
destroying and paraly^ingpower f or the person who 
is its object. . It was not once, but twenty times that 
Nayrachadsaidtphis mistress such words as these: 

" A -correspondence? What does that prove? 
What kind of a man is he who would refuse to write 
any number of pages for a jade and with' dates to 
suit, if she asked him to do so, that she might^show 
ihem to her husband or her next lover?" 
' When' â woman still feels the poisoned point 
of such Words; when she sees thé spring of jeaU 
oûsy-boii up; on the slighteat occasion in an im* 
placable heart; when she has found that she gain^ 
no ground* against the suspicion and that it is al- 
ways and always the same, she is prostrated fey an 
infinite discouragement 'Which leaves her only to 
yield aie field to the fuiy^^ of -hate and indignation» 
Such was the secret of the silence in whiç^ Pauline 
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had shut herself sinee th« last terrible seeue that 
had oonsuzDmated a rupture begun so many days 
before. She tried no longer to defend herself. 
Why should she? If she had kept this corre- 
spondence, and if she had looked it over on the 
night of Christmas, it was only that she might 
harden her hate against the miserable man whom 
she had again found in her path by the most unex- 
pected, the most unwelcome chance. And he was 
about to marry this charming Mademoiselle Scilly, 
whom one had only to see in order to love ! But 
what would this young woman and her mother 
think, if they knew the infamy of his conduct 
toward the poor mistress of his twenty -fifth year, 
and in what circumstances of frightful moral an- 
guish he had abandoned her on the. eve of her un- 
happy acœuchemenif It would only be necessary 
to show them these letters which she had been so 
wrong as to read again this evening, — not that she 
was tempted by so base a revenge ; but after all 
these years she could not think of the treatment 
that her executioner had inflicted upon her with- 
out a feeling of disgust, and she repeated as she 
pushed away the box : 

" How vile and how nothing that was which they 
loved ! " She added : " What is the use of recalling 
all these memories? It is the presence of this man 
that has done it. Foiiiunately we shall not be here 
much longer." 
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From the time she had known of the presence 
of her old lover in the hotel, it had seemed insup- 
portable to remain under*the same roof. At that 
very moment — Oh! the sad irony of mutual 
ignorance in which nearly all amours terminate ! — 
the young man was wondering by what proceed- 
ings he could outwit the villany and schemes which 
he apprehended on the part of this woman. A 
sentiment had prevented Pauline Baffraye from 
changing hotels, which will be explained by the 
entire course of this moral tragedy. It is repro- 
duced in all who have endured an outraging mis- 
conception of their character. She had concluded 
* that by going away she would seem to blush be- 
fore the man whom she considered to be her mortal 
enemy. It had seemed to her that to retire in this 
manner would constitute a shameful avowal, a 
cowardly desertion, and so she had remained. 
Then the encounter with Francis in the garden, 
and the look which he had given the child, had 
frightened the mother. She did not for a moment 
doubt that he had seen in Adèle's face the alarm- 
ing resemblance which had caused her to put under 
lock and key the portraits of her dead friend. 
Francis must have recognized his blood before 
such an indisputable evidence of heredity — such 
an evidence as is sometimes the.punishment of an 
adulteress during a long life. He knew that he 
Iras the father of the little girl. Pauline had fore- 
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seen that this .meeting ûmust take place; .tben. she 
had concluded, with great sadness: "It will be : 
nothing to him." She had only exchanged a 
glance with the young man, but she had seen that^ 
he was overcome. A frightfully painful sensation 
had seized her at the thought that this might re- 
sult in an attempt at a reconciliation. Although 
Nayrac had. not shown any such intention on the 
next day nor the days following, the mother had. 
felt so ill at ease under this threatening blow, that 
her woman's pride had yielded. . She hadxesolved» 
to leave the hotel, and to rent, for the rest of the 
winter, a small villa which her: physician had 
found at the extreme end of the English Gardien, 
and consequently in that part' of Palermo farthest 
from the sea and from the Continental. The 
necessity for some repairs, and. the partial renewal 
of the furniture, had retarded her removal,' which 
would take place before the end of the week. 
Once in her own house, and protected by her own: 
servants and those which the doctor would procured 
for her kitchen and stable, any communication be- 
tween her and Prancis would be impossible, as well 
as between Francis and the child. The fear that 
the young man would speak to the child was so 
strong,^ that being herself too weak to accompany 
her, she had hesitated to let her go .down to the 
Ghristmas-tree of Cavalier Benda. But she had; 
thought that. if Francis Nayrac Jwere present At this' 
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reunion he would be restrained by the presence of 
Mademoiselle Scilly and her mother. Adèle had 
been so anxious to go, and her opportunities for 
amusement were so rare in their melancholy ex- 
istence, that she had consented to send her. It 
was now ten o'clock. The child would soon comq 
back, and the mother smiled in anticipation of the 
pleasure her daughter would describe to her, and 
she repeated : 

"We both shall hare our Christmas; a little 
distraction for her, and her enjoyment for me. " 

She was at this point of her reverie, divided 
between reminiscences of her sad past and the 
hope of a quiet sojourn at Cyane villa. The pro- 
prietor had given this name to this small house in 
remenibrance of Syracuse, his native place, and of 
the spring dedicated to the nymph with eyes the 
color of corn-flowers, who was turned into a foun- 
tain because she had wept too much for Proserpine. 
This refined legend of romantic antiquity had 
pleased Pauline Baffrayel 

She heard the door of the narrow vestibule that 
led into her room open, with that quiet, gentle 
movement, so contrary to the habitual brusqueness 
of children, and she recognized the manner of 
Adèle. A precocious solicitude for her mother 
made a silent little fairy of this child, at the age 
in which the gesture suits the thought with a spon- 
taneous violence; an elf with a step that barely 
14 
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touched the ground, who went to and fro without 
revealing her presence by too loud a noise or one 
that could shock the nerves of the invalid. This 
continuous and almost involuntary watchfulness 
was like a caress to the mother. It seemed as if 
the child took care to announce her approach by 
the grace of attention and consideration. There 
was a timid knock at the second door, and Adèle 
entered the bedroom with a tenderness expressed 
by her brown eyes, her delicate face, her smile, and 
her whole being. By this expression, which was 
seen ev.ery time that she returned after an absence 
long or short — it was evident that she lived only 
for her mother. Although she had come from a 
spectacle which had really interested her, and held 
in her arms the Sicilian doll with which she was 
delighted, her first instinct was not to speak of 
herself, nor of the sensations which she had just 
experienced. She went straight to the bed; she 
took the white hand which Madame Raffraye ex- 
tended — that bloodless hand which was so thin 
that the rings slipped around the fingers — and 
kissed it long and passionately, while her loving 
look caressed the pale face which her entrance had 
reanimated like a reflection of youth as she asked; 

" We did not stay away too long, did we? You 
did not worry about me? I came away as soon as 
Annette told me the time, did I not, Annette?" 

" Immediately, " said the old nurse, who had 
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come in ^îth tbe child. Her unconstrained im- 
mobility proved that she was accustomed to pass 
the time with the mother and daughter ; not as a 
servant, but as a humble friend, like the dog that 
sleeps at your feet, without your noticing him. 
The right of presence is the only price of the de- 
votion which lights up his obscure glance — a 
devotion that is animal, silent and instinctive. 
These are the only creatures that broken lives en- 
dure near them. The little one continued: 

"Doydu feel quite well? Have you slept a 
little?" 

"I feel very well," replied the mother. "Let 
me kiss you first, and then sit down here and tell 
me all about your evening. Did you enjoy your- 
self?" 

"Oh! very much! very much!" responded the 
child, and her eyes fixed in space the image of 
wlat she had just seen, and which was already 
transformed into a splendid fairy vision, thanks to 
the magic of her childish memory. " There was 
such a crowd, a thousand persons I should think — 
land in the middle of tiie room there was a tree, as 
tall as the old pine tree in the park at Molamboz; 
and there were I do not know how many candles 
on the tree, but as many as a thousand ; and some 
musicians, real actors, dressed like puppets, who 
tlànced while they sang; and a Santa Claus who 
looked like old Jean Claude at home, and who 
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brought me this daughter. I am going to put her 
to sleep with the other one to-night. So I am sure 
that they will be good friends in the morning. 
And then — " She stopped for a few moments. 
The word '* friend," by a natural association of 
ideas, recalled the remembrance of her reighbor. 
"I forgot to tell you," she added, "that I sat 
alongside of such a pretty young lady ! You re- 
member I spoke to you about her the other day— - 
the one I saw in the garden. " 

"Yes," interrupted Annette, a little embar- 
rassed, for she knew very well that Madame Baf- 
fraye did not approve of chance acqpaintances. 
" Madame has met her too. It is the young lady 
from Paris who is spending the winter here with 
her mother and her intended. We were beside 
them, because I must tell Madame that they gave 
us our seats, and we could not change as we liked." 

"I trust that you were not indiscreet?" said 
Pauline addressing the child. She felt as if there 
were a hand pressing against her heart. The image 
of Francis Nayrac's betrothed seated next Adèle 
affected her so, that her voice trembled in asking 
this simple question, and the little girl replied, with 
a sudden redness of her thin cheeks: 

" I think not, mamma. But — " and she stopped 
as if she were embarrassed. 

" Did the young lady speak to you?" asked thé 
mother. 
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"Yes," said Adèle, " I know it is not right to 
talk to persons that you do not know. Only this 
lady seems like some one that we had always 
known." 

"What did she ask you?" continued Madame 
RaflEraye. 

" She asked first, how you were," said the child, 
a little troubled. By what mysterious correspon- 
dence did she immediately feel the reflection of her 
mother^s slightest emotion? Her mother often 
compared her to those large violet anemones which 
she liked best of all, and of which there was a 
bouquet at this moment on the table — those frail 
and living flowers that open and close as the sun 
caresses or abandons them. She was the light in 
which her child expanded. Except for the slight, 
almost imperceptible trembling of the voice, she 
did not betray her displeasure. Her hand con- 
tinued to twist the curls of the little one, her 
mouth to smile, and her eyes to regard her with 
their accustomed tenderness, and yet Adèle had 
divined that this conversation with her neighbor 
had annoyed the invalid very much. She con- 
tinued, however: 

" And then she talked to me about Molamboz 
and of our Christmas-tree last year, and about 
Françoise and Annette, and then we talked of her 
mamma. She told me that she had gotten well in 
two months at Palermo. " She became silent. She 
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was afraid of saying too much, for the memory of 
her father — the one whom she believed to be her 
father — seemed to her, in her timid. and childish 
divinations, too painful to the dear invalid. She 
was, however, too candid to lie, and she added, giv- 
ing, with the shrewd finesse of a small woman, a still 
more touching turn to a sad idea: " We talked of 
heaven, and of those who are waiting, for us there. 
You understand?" And taking the hand that, was 
smoothing her curls in both her own, " You are 
not angry, mamma?" . 

" No, my dear, " said Pauline ; and in spite of 
her annoyance she felt pity for the anxiety in 
those tender eyes, which revealed a soul that was 
visionary from strength of love. But this con-, 
versation with Mademoiselle Scilly was nothing jn 
comparison with another that she suspected, and 
she persisted: " Did you speak to any one else?" 

" To no one else, " responded the child. " Why 
do you ask me that?" 

" So as to be sure that you were very good, " said 
the mother, " and now put your new daughter to 
bed and go to bed yourself. " She smiled again 
as she sent Adèle away, but as soon as she was 
alone, emotion replaced this deceitful smile and 
she said, almost . aloud : "Well, he did not. dare. 
Again I have been frightened at nothing." But 
if she had taken the mirror from under her pillow, 
as she sometimes did, to mark the progress of her 
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physical misery, she would have observed the dis- 
turbing signs which gave the lie to the sigh of 
comfort and false security. She extinguished her 
lamp, in order that she might go to sleep, but she 
was hardly in the darkness when her imagination 
began to work upon the simple recital which she 
had just heard, with an intensity that did not per- 
mit sleep. Her ten years of solitude had sup- 
pressed the sensation of the unexpected which 
renders social life intolerable to those who have 
once been freed from it. She knew that this new 
risk was only a natural consequence of her presence 
in the same hotel with her old lover. Uneasy as 
she had been for three weeks as to the possible in- 
tentions of Nayrac, even to the point of having 
decided upon this fatiguing removal, it suddenly 
occurred to her mind that this conversation might 
mark the first step of a calculated campaign. Was 
not this man, who had been her executioner and 
who knew her to be so rebellious against him, 
capable of planning that Mademoiselle Scilly should 
meet the little girl, and for what purpose? Here 
her reason became confused, the poor, troubled 
reason, affected by the remembrance of so many 
years of injustice, invaded by fever, exhausted by 
reverie, and above all unsettled by the terror which 
the presence of her old lover had inflicted for these 
last few weeks. She imagined complications of 
projects as extravagant as terrible, even going so 
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far as to believe it probable that Francis would try 
to abduct the child. Such was the excess of her 
anxiety, that she could only conquer it in the 
morning by resorting to chloral, a painful slavery 
to which she had become subject during the agony 
of former days. In her passionate desire to live 
for Adèle she had escaped from it, only to find 
herself driven back by the cruelty of this daily 
proximity. What did she think, on awakening 
from this stupid and almost painful sleep, when 
she received her morning mail and saw the writing 
of Francis on an envelope? The sunlight entered 
through an open window and a portion of the vast 
clear sky could be seen. Adèle rushed into the 
room, carrying in her arms the clock, the chair, and 
a]l the little presents she had found in her shoe. 
Her laugh was as bright and gay as the morning. 
But what could the blue sky, the radiant sun, or 
even the joy of the child do to counteract the in- 
dignation and fright that the invalid felt in reading 
the letter in which Nayrac believed he had shown 
so much generosity and tact? 

" I was not deceived, " thought she. " He wishes 
to see his daughter. But she is mine, and mine 
alone. He does not love her. He has no right 
to love her. He shall not make her love him. I 
do not want him to love her. " And taking Adèle 
suddenly in her arms and pressing her to her bosom 
in a fond embrace, she covered her with kisses. 
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"You love me, don't you?" she said. "Tell me 
you love me. Tell me th^t you are happy with 
me here, and that you will be happier yet when 
we are alone, in a house all our own, and a garden 
all to ourselves. And then, when I am well again, 
will you not be glad to go back to Molamboz with 
me and be with me always?" 

" Yes, I want to be always with you, " responded 
the child, whose face expressed profound joy, and 
who climbed from the chair in which she had been 
kneeling upon her mother's bed, and, snuggling 
close to her mother's shoulder, she said in a low 
voice: "When I am grown up, you know very 
well that I will never marry, so that I can always 
stay with you. " In repeating her mother's words, 
she seemed to comprehend what she could neither 
know nor suspect, that the poor woman was afraid 
of a third person coming between them. Pauline 
had never more sensibly felt the peculiar and pre- 
cocious magnetism which united the child to her, 
nor the miracle of love which made the slightest 
movement of her own heart reverberate in this 
younger one. She ceased to speak, but sjie clasped 
Adèle in a long and passionate embrace which in- 
cluded every being that she had known and loved 
in her. She embraced the unfortunate little one 
who was the offspring of a sad love, and whom she 
had expected to hate as she hated her father. But 
she had heard the infant cry ; she had given it her 
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breast ; and at the first drop of milk which the small 
mouth had sucked, she felt a sacred communion 
unite this flesh to her flesh. She had lived that 
she might sustain this frail life ! She embraced 
with this Christmas kiss the Adèle of three years, 
who was beginning to talk and run about, and who, 
as she played in the park of Molamboz, had always 
the gracious instinct to give her mother the fresh 
flowers that she picked, as if she would offer youth, 
hope, joy, everything smiling, enchanting, and 
promising, to the abandoned and vanquished 
woman. She embraced the Adèle of six years 
who already prayed with her, and who, with her 
hands joined, and in her long, white night-dress, 
resembled those statuettes of angels which the sim- 
plicity, of faith has always placed upon tombs. 
Was not the sweet little one truly kneeling upon 
the tomb of a dead Pauline Eaffraye; of the 
woman who had sought happiness in passion, and 
who had never met in these wrong paths anything 
but shame and despair? The invalid embraced all 
these girls, whom she had known and loved one 
after the other, as if to assure herself that no one 
could take them from her. She pressed them to 
her in the fulness of the complete possession of 
another soul — a chimera that we all pursue. Do 
we ever realize it, except when our children have 
never left us? Such feelings are too strong not to 
give us the courage to defend these dear creatures 
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wl)île they are still our own. When Adèle at last 
left the room, Pauline had regained the composure 
necessary to precisely and lucidly discuss her; 
course pi conduct towird Francis. 

" He cannot do anything, " she concluded, after a 
meditation which was unembarrassed by the hallu- 
cinating fever which had harrowed her with insane 
suppositions.^ during the night. " My daughter is 
mine by law, just as my bouse is mine, and my 
m.Qney. If this man is suffering from remorse, so 
much the better. Let him suffer, it is only right. 
I have nothing to say to him. The right answer 
is to get away from here as soon. as possible. If 
that is. not enough and he persists in pursuing us, 
I will show him that he has not the weak woman 
of nine years. ago to contend with. He has a 
mother to fight now, and if he does not know what 
that means, I will teach him," 

This spur of resolution, in which maternal love 
had the deep hate, of former years for auxiliary, 
gave to the invalid the physical energy which was 
usually lacking. She went that same morning to 
the villa Cyane to see how far the work had ad- 
vimced. She could have settled herself there in 
twenty -fpur hours but for the delay of the holidays. 
After giving the most urgent instructions to the 
man who had charge, she returned, to order her 
maids to prepare the trunks, so that they need not 
wait an hour in the detested hotel after. the house 
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should be ready. She did not leave her daughter 
a moment, either this day or the next, under pretext 
that Annette and Catharine were occupied with 
this hurried packing. She went out with her her- 
self, very sure that no one would approach the 
child in her company. Bat she soon found that 
her strength would not permit this daily surveil- 
lance, which her maternal jealousy made a neces- 
sity. This Christmas fête, whose first houra had 
been marked by such emotion on account of the 
letter of Nayrac, had fallen on Wednesday. She 
would move to the villa on Saturday. Going out 
two days in succession had exhausted her to such 
a degree that on Friday she was too feeble to take 
a drive, and further, a sirocco was blowing, one 
of the winds which the neighborhood of Africa 
renders so cruel in Sicily. They seem to bring 
with them all the burning asphyxia of the desert. 
After having kept Adèle in her room the entire 
morning, and seeing that the child was quite pale, 
she thought that she would not be exposed to any 
encounter if she sent her in the coupé as far as the 
villa, in the care of the two servants, who were 
going to give a last look at the arrangements. She, 
however, took the precaution to say to Annette, to 
whom she had expressed her displeasure at the 
conversation of the other evening: 

" I have my reasons for not wishing these ladies 
in particular to speak to Adèle." 
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" I will obey, Madame," responded the maid, with 
the look of a scolded poodle. Her apprehension 
of having a new fault to confess was mixed with 
regret at the first. "But then," she continued, 
"perhaps Madame will be angry. One did not 
know. These ladies seemed so nice. But I must 
tell Madame that I did not think I was doing any 
harm in telling their maid that we were going away 
to-morrow. " 

Although this innocent babble was very dis- 
agreeable to her, because Francis might thus learn 
of their departure, Pauline soothed the sorrow of 
the faithful nurse. She reproached herself for not 
having given this order to the nurse on the first 
day of her arrival. She was so sure of the devo- 
tion which asked no questions, and sought for no 
motives in instructions received. But when it is 
a matter of wishes which touch the most unhappy 
mysteries of our life, the simple statement of them 
sometimes becomes an effort to which we resign 
ourselves only at the last extremity. Pauline had 
been at this extremity since the receipt of the 
letter. But she saw her daughter depart with her 
two guardians without the slightest apprehension. 
She was very certain that this time her wishes 
would be carried out, and that in an hour the child 
would return after taking the air in the small 
garden attached to the villa. For herself, she em- 
ployed the time in making some personal arrange- 
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ments. She S^irrapped up the frames, tore up the 
bills, and threw the pieces of paper into the firë 
without noticing the time, when she thought she 
heard a knock at the door of the parlor, then this 
door open and shut. She thought that a servant 
was bringing a package or a letter. From her room 
she asked who was there, and as no one replied, 
the absurd idea crossed her mind that Francis 
Nayrac, not having received any reply to his letter, 
and learning that she was preparing to leave the 
hotel, had seen the child. and the two wonien go 
out and wished to profit by her solitude to force 
her to an explanation. Bat no! Such audacity 
was not possible for à man brought up as he had 
been. She shrugged her shoulders at such a fancy 
and asked agai n : " W ho i s there ? " Still no reply. 
Then she thought that, probably, one of the board- 
ers at the hotel had mistaken the door, and perceiv- 
ing his error, had shut it again immediately. In 
any case she wished to be certain, and she passed 
into the parlor. Francis Nayrac was before her! 

The young man stood with one hand on the 
table where Adèle had laid her Christmas gifts. 
If Pauline had retained the strength to observe and 
reason, she would have seen, in a very vulgar but 
significant detail, the proof of the madness which 
had precipitated this step. He had come without 
his hat. He had evidently known of the Approach- 
ing departure of Madame BaSraye. He had seen 
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the two women go out with the little girl, and he 
had come, sure of finding her alone, not to threaten 
her, as she had apprehended, nor to engage in a 
contest of skill or diplomacy. His drawn face, 
his sorrowful eyes, his trembling lips, all declared 
that he wished nothing, that he proposed nothing. 
An irresistible impulse had forced him to take the 
only way to obtain, to extract from Pauline — 
what? A confession, a promise, a hope? He did 
not himself know. , At a certain degree of internal 
fever one becomes ill if something is not done, if 
some frantic action does not express the move- 
ment of ideas which becomes stifling. Paternal 
love, which had entered his heart with the sudden- 
ness of a thunderbolt, had excited him to this degree. 
But this sudden possession and its ravages, this 
solitary and silent agony of a soul torn by the 
dearest hope of the future and the apparition of a 
great duty unknown in the past, every episode of 
this silent, interaal tragedy, Pauline could not 
divine. She only understood that he had com- 
mitted the most monstrous violation of her liberty, 
and it was in a tone that vibrated with all the 
energy of anger and pride that she said : 

" Leave immediately, monsieur, or I shall ring. 
I am in my own house, and I do not wish to re- 
ceive you. Go awayî" 

While she uttered this rude injunction, which 
she accompanied by a look still more severe, 
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Francis shuddered, as if, haying come into the 
room in a fit of somnambulism, this violence had 
suddenly recalled him to the sensation of reality. 
He pressed the edge of the table to keep from fall- 
ing. Bat he remained silent, and made no move- 
ment toward the door. With still more implacable 
energy Pauline repeated: "Leave the room" — 
and without dropping her terrible eyes, and with 
hand extended, she walked with a decided step 
toward the corner of the room where the electric 
bell was. A few seconds more and she would 
ring. This time he did not give her time to act, 
and, with a movement both brusque and supplicat- 
ing, he seized her arm to stop her: 

" No, " said he, " you shall not call. You shall 
not forbid me to speak to you. What do you 
fear? You see that I have not come here with 
any thought of revenge. I only ask five minutes 
and then I will-go. , But not before I have spoken 
to you. I know that I had no right to force your 
door, but you are going away and you did not 
answer my letter. I can not bear that you should 
go away without my explaining. You must lis- 
ten to me. You have done me so much harm in 
my life. You would do me still more by refus- 
ing to listen to me. You owe it to me, when it is 
for the sake of justice, and that I may forgive you 
for all my misery. " 

When the young man had seized Madame 
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Raffraye's arm, the latter freed herself by recoil- 
ing a fe^ steps, aa if the contact filled her with 
horror. Then she remained motionless, without 
any further effort to put an end to the conversa- 
tion. She had been in earnest, however, in threat- 
ening Pitincis and starting to ring the bell. No 
doubt she would have compelled the young man 
to depart, either by calling some one, or by with- 
drawing into her chamber whose door stood open 
behind her, if he had been satisfied to supplicate 
her. But he mingled with this supplication some 
words that touched this womanly heart in a place 
which had been sore for years. He had spoken 
like a victim, he, the executioner ; he had spoken 
like a judge, he, the criminal ! " I have not come 
with any thought of revenge ! You have done me 
so much harm! That I may forgive you!" He 
had dared to speak these words. They had aroused 
in Pauline the imperious and irresistible desire for 
equity which urges every human creature to resist 
calumny. This revolt was stronger than prudence, 
and she replied : 

" So you are here again to speak to me of ré- 
venge, of the evil that I have done you, of pardon, 
of your pardon ! You see that we have nothing 
to say to one another. When a man has treated 
a woman as you have treated me, any relations with 
him are forever forbidden. If I deserve your out- 
rages, I am a wretch, and you have nothing to do 
16 
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with me. If 1 do not deserve them, jou are the 
wretch and I want nothing of you. But go away, 
monsieur. I command you to go away!" 

She became animated in speaking, and a little 
blood rose to her pale face. The fire in her gray 
eyes lighted up her face, usually so wan from suffer- 
ing. She seemed like the old Pauline to Francis, 
whose pride so bitteriy opposed his own. The 
flood of hate, which had inundated him the evening 
before, almost escaped from his lips in atrocious 
words. But he thought of the child, and he had the 
courage to respond : 

" Pardon me if I have wounded you in any way. 
God is my witness that I have not come to revive 
what shouM be dead for us both. My letter said 
this and I repeat it. I do not wish to speak of my- 
self or of you. It is of another person." And 
he added, almost in a whisper: " It is of Adèle^— 
of our daughter. " 

He did not have time to say more. The cry pi 
the mother interrupted him. She advanced to^ 
ward him so savagely, that he recoiled in spite of 
himself, • _ 

"Be silent," said she, "be silent! Do not re^ 
peat that name. I forbid it. My daughter is 
mine, mine alone; do. you hear? .:I nursed her, I 
have reared her, it is me that she loves. Does she 
even know you ? Have you tried once in all these 
ten years to jsee her? Why have you come into 
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our life now?" And with still more bittei* irony: 
" You forget what you have believed of me ; what 
you still believe ; what you just now offered to 
forgive with so much generosity. When a woman 
leaves the house of one lover to hasten to another, 
and when a person knows, as well as you know, 
how to cast her off — as if she were something dis- 
gusting, and without any remorse — does he inter- 
est himself in the child of such a woman? He 
leaves them both in the dirt, as you wrote me from 
Marseilles. And I will stay there, in the dirt, but 
my daughter stays with me. " 

" Ah !" replied Francis, in a still lower voice, and 
in a tone of infinite discouragement, "hate still, 
forever hate! Ah! but this is sad! I come to 
you with my heart filled with the certainty that I 
have read on the face of the poor child — who should 
be outside of all this hate — to efface all, to appease 
all between us. For she is my daughter. I defy 
you to deny it, and if you should deny I would 
know that you lied- But you will not deny it. 
There are evidences which do not admit of a doubt. 
And you speak to me as if I were an enemy, as if 
I were an executioner ! Would a wicked man. have 
yielded to the voice of blood, against which I did 
not contend for a single hour? If I were a cruel 
man, should I have opened my heart to this senti- 
ment of paternity when I saw on that dear little 
face the resemblance, the identity with Julie? My 
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God ! It would have been almost natural, in the 
circumstances^ that I should wish to remain a 
stranger — absolutely a stranger to her future, even 
knowing her to be my daughter. I believe that 
I ought. I have tried. I cannot do it. That is 
what I wanted to say to you. And I will add: 
we were veiy miserable in our love ; we were very 
much hurt, one by the other. If I have made you 
suflfer, I have also suffered much through you! 
Let us forget it ; let us only remember that you 
have been a good mother, and that I am ready, not 
to vindicate ray rights as a father, but to accept 
the most humble duty, the duty of never again los- 
ing sight of Adèle. If it was a dream to have 
wished for any possible relation between us, con- 
fess that it was not the dream of a revengeful man. 
Yes ; I dreamed that this meeting in Sicily — so 
strange that it has given me the impression of des- 
tiny, of Providence — would serve as a point of de- 
parture for new relations between us, and such as 
were worthy, by the innocent presence of a child. 
This neighborhood rendered these relations so easy ! 
It would naturally have permitted me to be near 
if ever Adèle had need of a protector. Her grace 
is so unique ! Do you not comprehend that it is 
not my heart alone that she has touched?" 

"So, it is true that you dreamed that!" said 
Pauline. There was no anger in her voice, but 
a fearful bitterness, and Francis would have dis- 
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cerned, if he bad been able to see to the bottom of 
ber beart, tbe irreflective, instinctive, passionate 
bate tbat sbe felt toward bis marriage, tbe proof 
consequently tbat she was not wholly cured of ber 
regard for him. " You dared to dream tbat — tbat 
monstrous thing, my daughter and myself between 
you and — " Sbe did not pronounce tbe names, 
but sbe continued tragically, and as if sbe rejoiced 
in avenging her own wounds by plunging a knife 
into tbe beart of ber old lover: " Never ! tbat shall 
never be, do you hear? Yes, she is the living por- 
trait of Julie; I know that as well as you do; and 
I know also that you will never see her again ; 
never. Yes^ she is your daughter, and sbe is dead 
to you. And if you are sincere, so much tbe bet- 
ter, for you will suffer. Yes, there is a fate in 
our meeting. Yes, Providence has willed tbat 
justice be done. Now, you will have behind you, 
in your past, the crime of having murdered an 
unhappy woman who believed in you with all her 
youth, and all ber simplicity ; of having seduced 
ber in order to insult her, to treat her brutally, to 
slander and then to abandon ber. You will have 
been the assassin of my life, of my happiness, of 
my conscience, of all that was noble and tender in 
me, and you will have been happy ! No ! no ! that 
shall not be. I have suffered too much ; it is now 
your turn to suffer. " 

" And I tell you to be silent. You have vo 
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right to speak to me like that," cried Francis. 
This attitude of martyrdom, which he considered 
the most admirable of hypocrisies, /ingered him 
afresh, so that he lost his self-control, and, min- 
gling the fury of the betrayed lover with his paternal 
tenderness, he continued : " Ah I you are still the 
same woman that I used to know; the same in 
pride and falsehood ! And do you not understand, 
that in repulsing me in this way, you risk doing a 
wrong to the child? You have done her enough, 
however, in depriving her of a father by your 
treachery, of a father who would have been all de- 
votion and love. And if he has not been, and if 
a miracle, almost, was necessary to make him recog- 
nize his daughter, whose fault is it?" 

" Yours, " responded Pauline. " Yours, and 
yours alone. You tell me I am just the same, and 
you do not see that it is you who have not changed ; 
you, who come with your infamous man's brutality 
to martyrize me again, to outrage me without even 
honest jealousy as an excuse. And I have lived 
for years, overwhelmed in despair, weeping away 
my youth, to find this horrible calumny before m$ 
again. No. It is not true. I never betrayed 
you. I do not deserve this insult. But look me 
in the face if you dare. Have I the eyes, the 
voice, the face of a woman who is lying? Truth 
makes itself known, or God would not be God. 
Have I any interest in lying to you to-day, since it 
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is the last time that we shall speak to each other, 
aod then I shall send you away? But I will say 
it; I will proclaim it; I will wail out this truth: 
' No ! I never lied to you . No I I never even coquet- 
ted with De Querne. No! my friendship with 
Vemantes was not criminal. No ! I did not go to his 
house as you accused me of doing. No, no ! It was 
not I whom you saw! It was not II It was not 
I !' " she repeated, and she added with sombre melan- 
choly: "I am very ill. I may die to-morrow, in 
six months, or in a year. One does not lie when 
so near death. I swear to you that I was in- 
nocent!" 

There is a solemnity and a sovereign strength, 
against which one may assert himself later, in the 
affirmations of a human being so near to the other 
shore of that mysterious and awful country where 
the Judge awaits us, the Judge whom no one can 
deceive. We submit at the time, no matter what 
proof we may have to oppose. Francis had just 
overwhelmed Pauline with the contempt which he 
absolutely believed justifiable. The honor of his 
sentimental life was at stake ; and yet the sincer- 
ity of this woman was so evident, so prostrating 
that he could find nothing to reply — only, with in- 
creased anguish which he did not hide, these few 
words: 

" If this was true, why did you let me go away? 
Why did you not reply? Why did you not call 
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me back? Why did you not speak nine years ago 
as you have spoken to-day?" 

"Why?*' she moaned. "How could I? You 
have forgotten, then, the daily outrage of your sus- 
picions during months, and your murderous doubt, 
and all the rest! You have forgotten that you 
struck me, — yes, struck me, as if I were a low 
woman! One loses courage before an excess of 
cruelty. And then, would you have believed me? 
Do you believe me now? Will you believe me in 
an hour? Ar^ there any proofs? Can any one 
contend against such a fatality as that which made 
me go out on the same day that you saw that woman 
enter the house of one of my friends, of whom you 
were so insane as to be jealous? Such a resem- 
blance of person and dress ! These are the reasons 
which caused you to accuse me of the most ignoble 
shamelessness, to despise and trample on my poor 
love. I was in despair; that was all. And when 
I saw that I was going to be a mother, and alone — 
all alone, forever alone — could I humble myself to 
recall you? You would not have believed the 
child was yours. You believe it now, you say. 
Ah ! It is too late. You have spoiled all, broken 
all, killed all. In pity, go away I I pray you to go 
away 1 I can bear it no longer. " 

She grew pale, as she pronounced these words, 
with the pallor of death. She put her hands to her 
breast as if really to extract the knife that was tor- 
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taring her. She said : " I feel so ill ! " Francis had 
just time to support her, for she had fainted. The 
shock of the conversation had been too strong for 
this exhausted organism. • The young man lifted 
her in his arms, and carried her to her bed. Even 
in his troubles, it' gave him a heart-rending sensa- 
tion to feel the decay of the poor body which he 
had so often carried in the same way. He entered 
the chamber bearing his agonizing burden ; he placed 
the pillows under the head with its whitening hair ; 
he beat the palms of the hands which were invested 
with a cold sweat, and he was rubbing the thin and 
sallow temples, when he too heard the noise of a 
door open and shut in the parlor, and he too was 
afraid. Who was it? For a moment he feared 
that Henriette had known he was there and had 
come up. He had left her pretending that he had 
a letter to write, and she had followed him with so 
strange a look ! But no, it was little Adèle, who 
had shortened her drive a little on account of the 
sirocco and the blinding dust raised by the wind. 
She came in, full of joy that she had come back 
sooner, accompanied by Annette. She ran into her 
mother's room, whose door stood open. She saw 
Madame Baffraye lying upon the bed , and the young 
man whom she had seen at the Christmas tree 
standing at her head. She uttered a cry of terror, 
and called upon her mother as she threw herself 
upon her with passionate kisses which the invalid 
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felt through her swoon, for they gave her strength 
to partly raise herself. She threw her arms around 
her daughter with a gesture of jealous protection, 
and the instinct of maternity was so powerful that 
she had the energy to escape, as far as {possible, from 
a tragic situation. For, looking at Francis, whose 
disturbed features betrayed his anguish, she said 
to him, so that he might have power to control him- 
self, and to furnish an excuse for his presence: 

"I thank you, monsieur, for assisting me up- 
stairs. I should never have been able to get up 
without your help. Annette, will you show mon- 
sieur the way out?" 

And she had the energy to smile and bend her 
head, in sign of thanks and adieu — what a smile! 
what thanks I what an adieu I 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A gibl's conjectures. 

When Francis had entered the apartment of 
Madame RafEraye, he understood that there was a 
temble scene before him, and he only hoped that it 
would end in the reconciliation which his letter had 
proposed. He had decided upon this step foolishly 
and instinctively ; a little like a duellist who, tired 
of waiting, pushes forward, at the risk of being im- 
paled on his adversary's sword ; and very much like 
a man who is ill in mind, and wishes at any cost 
to get rid of an intolerable burden. He was pass- 
ing through a crisis in which silence stifles, in 
which the ' soul and the body thirst for speech as 
one thirsts for air in the first horrible agony of as- 
phyxia. Although he had no doubt that Adèle 
was his daughter, he was consumed by an impe- 
rious need to hear it said by the one person who 
positively knew it, and, perhaps, the contrary need 
of inflicting on this woman, whose pride he had 
never conquered, the confession of former treach- 
ery. And then, who knows? Would not the 
mother be touched to see how sincere he was, how 
discreet, how resigned to the obliteration of the 
235 
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past, and what devotion he expressed for the little 
girl? And behold I he had come out of the inter- 
view with a fresh wound. The door of Pauline's 
chamber closed upon evidence more painful than 
that of the resemblance which had extracted the 
cry : " She is my daughter I" Then, he had felt as 
if fate were pressing him down, but his conscience 
had not reproached him. He had believed that 
he had the right to throw the entire responsibility 
of the abandonment of the child upon his former 
mistress. On the contrary, if Pauline were inno- 
cent, if he had accused, judged, and sentenced her 
mistakenly , what was he himself ? What work had 
he accomplished in these years, with this excuse, 
no doubt, that he struck his victim only through 
his own heart? Is this any excuse for murder? 
It was the impression of a murder which the re- 
membrance of this light and wasted body had given 
him, the miserable skeleton in which there palpi- 
tated just life enough to suffer I This image was 
going to be the living form of his remorse. It was 
so already when he went down the stairs with un- 
covered head and shaking limbs, and the particu- 
larly cruel circumstances in which this tragedy was 
being played, willed that he'shouldbe within a few 
steps of his betrothed, and that she was expecting 
him at that very moment. This time the trial was 
too great. The conversation with Pauline had not 
left him energy enough to dissimiulate. It seemed 
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to him that Henriette would read his agitation in 
his whole being, and her mother also. He could 
not escape their questions at this moment. It 
would have been very simple to repeat what Paul- 
ine had had the almost heroic presence of mind to 
imagine, from love to her daughter. Had he not, 
in these few days, piled treason upon treason, reti- 
cence upon reticence? We must do this unhappy 
man, who was perfidious through weakness but 
loyal by nature, the justice to say that this life 
filled him with horror. But to do this would have 
been to mix, in a shameful manner, his new love 
with the stale romance of his relations with his 
former mistress. Alas! This delicacy must be 
the cause of his ruin, so true is it that when we 
have entered upon the road of deception we do not 
stop half-way. We must never deceive, or always 
deceive. For the moment, Francis preferred re- 
course to the least courageous method, and also the 
most natural one to a soul exhausted by emotion. 
He fled so as to avoid the inevitable explanation. 
Only time to reach his room, take his hat, go down 
the stairs, and he was already out of the hotel. In 
an hour or two he should find a plausible motive 
for his absence, and then he would return master 
of himself. Anything seemed preferable to an 
immediate appearance before his betrothed, while 
he still had the voice of the other in his ears, her 
pale face before his eyes, the thrill of her body in 
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his arms, and in his sou] the fright of a violent and 
irresistible attack of remorse. 

While he was walking through the streets which 
were nsnallj so bright, but now were enveloped 
in a moving and blinding cloud of hot dust, the un- 
easiness in the heart of her from whom he was flee- 
ing, increased from minute to minute. He had not 
been mistaken in thinking that Madempiselle Scill j 
followed him with a strange expression in her ar- 
dent gaze when he left the room. But if he had 
been less absorbed by his fixed' idea from the time 
be had read the name of Madame Baffraje on the 
traveller's list, he would have: surprised not one 
such look, but twenty, in the blue eyesof Henriette. 
These beautiful, clear eyes would have been a 
mirror in which he would have read the progressive 
awaking of a sentiment so new to her that she sub- 
mitted to it without admitting it. He had slan- 
dered while applauding himself during these last 
days for his sorry talent for playing the farce be- 
fore the soul that was so dear to him. He was no 
more capable of such perfection of hypocrisy than 
she was of complete blindness. He loved her too 
well and she loved him too well for that. The senti- 
ment that had been growing in her for weeks was 
not suspicion. She was simple and honest, and she 
had always lived among simple and honest people. 
Where would she have learned to be suspicious? 
No, it was not suspicion. It was an anxious fear 
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in the presence of a change in her relations with 
her betrothed, which was so real and yet so indefi- 
nite I She was unhappily confused and disconcerted, 
as happens in the crises of love to genuine girls, 
whose sensibility is as lively as a woman's, and 
whose ignorance of life is as total as that of an in- 
fant. But is it necessary to comprehend what pro- 
found causes change the heart of the one we love 
in order to suffer from this metamorphosis? Hen- 
riette did not know that the yonth of nearly every 
man has experienced some guilty passion ; she did 
not know that the most sensitive persons are just 
those who put the most of themselves into their 
faults, and bçar the deepest scars which may most 
easily be opened again. But she did know that 
during these months she had seen Francis' face 
radiant with happy sincerity, and that now there 
was constantly a feverish light in his eyes, a rest- 
lessness in his smile, and visible suffering in his 
whole being. She did not know that a man can 
lie to a woman that he loves, and love her as much, 
love her more, with an ardor intensified by remorse. 
But she did know that for some time the tender- 
ness of her friend had no longer the even sweet- 
ness, the harmonious manifestation, that something 
of constancy and peace, which had enveloped her 
life like an atmosphere. It seemed to her that, 
for these weeks, he was sometimes absent-minded 
when he was with her, and sometimes so taken up 
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with her that she was almost afraid. These were 
moments when the unhappy man tried, with the 
utmost good faith, to put his sweet betrothed be- 
tween himself and his spectres, bj making her seem 
more real, more living still; bj long pressures of 
the band ; by a more fixed look and a more envelop- 
ing caress. Henriette did not know that a certain 
bitterness of language, a certain cruelty of judg- 
ment call for our pity, because they prove ordinarily 
the hidden smart of an inward wound. But she 
did know that the adorable community of thought 
and impressions, of which she and Francis had 
spoken during their last happy walk at the Villa 
Tasca, was, as it were, suspended. They no longer 
thought or felt in unison. She now constantly dis- 
cerned in his manner of jesting, when he forced 
himself to be gay, a vein of irony which she did 
not like. Formerly, when the name of any Paris- 
ian acquaintance was mentioned in their conversa- 
tion, he received it with an indulgence which she 
had taken as a sign of infinite goodness, although 
it had really been only the smiling indifference 
habitual with the happy and with lovers. To-day, 
words severe and quizzing came naturally ; and in 
his sharp fashion of emphasizing, by a little ridi- 
cule here and an intentional equivocation there, he 
allowed the disenchanted libertine to appear, which 
he had been before the renewing of his pure love, 
and which he became again at the recollection of 
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PauliDe and his former griefs. It seemed to Heo- 
riette that, behind the Francis Nayrac that she 
knew and loved, another Francis was hiding him- 
self against whose heart she was going to hurt her- 
self, was hurting herself already. But all these 
minute impressions had remained impressions. 
They had not gone beyond the vague and uncer- 
tain domain of shadow of the heart, of which we 
only know that it is not imaginary. No concrete 
fact had occurred which the girl could have named, 
if it had been necessary to tell her lover that he 
had changed. In her great loyalty she tried to 
prove to herself that she was wrong to feel as she 
felt, and that this impression of change was a sickly 
fancy and produced by the excess of hex: love. 
Every eflEect has its cause, and she could see none 
for such a modification of her relations with Francis. 
He could have no secret anxiety concerning the 
health of Madame Scilly, who was growing visibly 
better. She herself had never been in better health. 
And the physician whom she had secretly con- 
sulted, had plainly reassured her in regard to him. 
He had not left any near relations, nor any dear 
friends, in Paris. Some conversations held in her 
presence proved that the young man was not in 
any financial trouble. He was no less in love with 
her and no less desirous of seeing the approach of 
thair marriage. Every word proved this. All 
this was indisputable. She applied hçr strength 
16 
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of mind to reduce her foolish fears to noth- 
ing. Then, when she bad executed this work 
in entire good faith, she again fell into uncon- 
querable melancholy before the eyidence of a 
metamorphosis which she could neither define, 
nor explain, nor comprehend, but which existed 
nevertheless. 

In such a state of mind, and when one is devoured 
bj anxiety, the smallest positive and indisputable 
event takes almost tragic proportions. It is the 
point of the bistoury which opens a passage for the 
humor accumulated in the abscess, a cruelly vulgar 
but very just comparison. Nothing is so like the 
feverish working of the whole body around a sore 
place, as the painful working of the mind around a 
fixed idea. The singular conduct of Francis on the 
afternoon of the terrible scene with Madame Raf- 
fraye, was the decisive event for poor Henriette, 
the tender child who must pay so dearly for the 
months of almost superhuman ecstasy since her 
engagement I Just God ! Is it true that too much 
happiness may be a sin, when it is a lawful happi- 
ness, a happiness of which one accepts every duty? 
Everything, however, attests that it is so in this 
world of the fall, where even the purest seem to 
bear from their birth the weight of an expiation. 
Although Henriette had, for these few weeks, been 
accustomed to the humors of her lover, she had first 
been really disturbed bj seeing him enter the parlor 
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* He had left the hotel, on foot, at half -past twOy and had 
gone toward the city,** 
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binasquely, go and come without noticing what was 
said to him, with his face drawn and his eyes hag- 
gard. He had just encountered Adèle and the two 
women in the vestibule, and was pondering whether 
or not he should go up to Pauline's apartments. 
Then he had gone away, abruptly, alleging arrears 
of correspondence as an excuse, and in such a way 
that Henriette had felt that he was not telling the 
truth. A half-hour had passed, one hour, two 
hours, and he did not return. She asked Vincent 
to call him. The footman returned to say that M. 
Nayrac had gone out. The anxiety of Henriette 
reached such a point that she sent to ask the porter 
how long it had been since M. Nayrac went out. 
She trusted that Francis had left some message 
which the porter had perhaps forgotten. No. He 
had left the hotel on foot at half-past two o'clock, 
without leaving any word, and had gone toward 
the city, and it was now four. What added to her 
uneasiness was to see that it was shared by her 
mother, who had several times asked what Francis 
was doing. Even in her trouble, the gracious girl 
loved her betrothed too passionately not to suffer 
more at the idea that he was subject to an inter- 
rogatory from Madame Scilly, and her love for him 
suggested the response : 

" It is near New Year's. No doubt he is pre- 
parit]g some surprise for us." Then caressingly: 
" Mother, I beg that you will not let him know that 
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"we have been uneasy. You know that it will give 
him pain. " 

" Do not be alarmed," responded Madame Scilly, 
" I will not scold him although he deserves it, sur- 
prise or no surprise. Ah!" said she, without sus- 
pecting the irony of the last words, " how much 
you love him, and it is fortunate that he loves you 
also ! You would be too unhappy !" 

Thanks to Henriette*s devotion, which he must 
never know, Nayrac was spared a painful scene, 
when, toward six o'clock, he again found himself 
in the little parlor that had so long held all his hap- 
piness. Nothing was changed in the familiar pic- 
ture, which a few weeks before was sufl&cient to 
exorcise the fatal image resuscitated by the arrival 
of Pauline Eaffraye at Palermo. The saipe lamps, 
in the same places, lighted with their soft light the 
same retreat ; and the decoration of draperies with 
their faded tints of green plants and southern 
flowers framed the same two faces on which the 
young man could read the same tender solicitude. 
But the charm of it all was no longer powerful 
enough to triumph over his inward tumult. Alas! 
He did not, at the moment, even feel the magic of 
his recent and yet far-removed felicity. He re- 
turned from his long and mad walk through 
city and country, having taken a resolution which 
forbade these emotions. He had comprehended 
that if he would escape this nightmare he must 
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leave Palermo, and that immediately. He could 
no longer honestly and sincerely answer for himself 
after the step of the afternoon, and especially 
after the cry of revolt which he had heard. This 
cry had pierced his heart so deeply that he felt the 
need to suffer alone and free, which is the only 
solace of certain moral miseries which are without 
remedy. When he arrived in Sicily, it had been 
understood that he would remain until the 20th or 
the 25th of January. It was now the 27th of 
December. On the 2d of January, as soon as the 
festival of the New Year was passed, he must be at 
sea, and delivered from a situation which was as 
degrading as it was painful, and which might be- 
come tragic. Once at a distance, things would re- 
sume their natural place in his mind. At least, 
this was the only chance. The necessity for an 
immediate departure had seemed so evident to him, 
that he had begun to put his plan into execution 
by going to Madame Scilly's physician, to extract 
from him, if possible, an order for an immediate 
change of climate. He had recounted the symp- 
toms that he thought would be most likely to de- 
termine such a direction. Had the doctor been his 
dupe? He would never know, for the physician 
was one of those Sicilians with an enigmatic and 
subtle countenance in which the Oriental phlegm 
is mixed with Italian finesse. But he trembled 
when he heard the words with which this deceitful 
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consultation teirainated: "You will have less 
trouble in making these ladies accept the neces- 
sity for your departure, since Mademoiselle Scilly 
has been very uneasy about your health. She 
spoke to me about it the other morning." 

So Henriette observed these crises of agitation 
which he endured. It was time for Ijim to leave 
Palermo before she should be able to explain 
them by their true cause. For the moment, 
this observation of the girl facilitated the car- 
rying out of his scheme. Thus he had entire con- 
fidence in its success when, on entering the parlor 
where the two ladies were expecting him, he com- 
menced : 

" You must have been quite uneasy about me. 
You must forgive me. I have been feeling very 
badly, and I thought the air would do me good, so 
I have walked and walked. I do not get any bet- 
ter, and as my indisposition has lasted several 
days, I have done what you wished me to do." 
He turned toward Henriette to finish . " I have 
been to see Professor Teresi. His servant told me 
that he would be in at any moment, and I waited 
more than an hour. " 

"Did you see him and talk with him?" asked 
Madame Scilly. 

"Fortunately," replied the young -man, "or 
rather, unfortunately!" he added. Both mother 
and daughter looked at him with an apprehension 
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that increased his remorse, and he continued, this 
time addressing the countess: 

" Do not be alarmed; he didn't think there -was 
anything serious. But I believe that it is worse 
than he thinks. It seems that I am only under a 
bad influence, as they say here, and that must not 
be neglected too long in this climate, for fear of a 
fever. In short, the doctor is of the opinion that 
I should shorten my stay here.'' 

"You are going away!" exclaimed Henriette. 

" I am afraid that 1 must," he responded. 

"When?" she asked. 

" Naturally, not before the first of January. I 
would not think of beginning the year without 
you; but the doctor thinks that it will be wise 
for me to decide on the second or third at latest." 

The girl looked at him as he was speaking. He 
could not endure the mute complaint in the beauti- 
ful eyes, in which he had never read so much 
anguish. It gave him a sensation such as he 
would have experienced if he had twisted the arm 
of the delicate girl, and the bone had cracked in 
breaking. The determination to go away, which 
in the tumult of his thoughts had seemed a duty, 
now seemed so hard and cruel that he was horrified. 
But the step was taken and he could not retreat. 
He could only do his best to allay Henriette's 
anxiety. What would he have done if he had 
suspected that this anxiety was not caused by any 
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fear for his health? For the first time sioce he 
had placed the ring on her finger she doubted him. 
She did not believe him, and yet he was very sin- 
cere in saying: 

" It is very hard for me to give up these pleasant 
days with you. It will only be for two months, 
but it is very hard." 

No ; Henriette did not believe him. In vain did 
he lavish such words upon her during the evening, 
and show a tenderness which was not feigned ; he 
did not succeed in dissipating the melancholy which 
tinged her transparent face at the news of his de- 
parture. Neither did he succeed in extinguishing 
the first flame of lucidity lighted in her heart, and 
which would develop into a sudden fire of passion 
and jealousy. And during the whole evening' he 
did not once perceive that Henriette was silent for 
the first time, nor that she suspected him. The in- 
stinct of love is so strong, and its unreasoning in- 
tuitions so powerful that she had read the lie on the 
countenance and lips of Francis as certainly as if 
she had been present at the afternoon's deliber- 
ation. She knew that he was not speaking the 
truth. She knew that he was going away from 
Palermo from some other motive than this pretended 
illness. But what was it? When she had gone 
to her room, and had the whole night to think out 
this problem, which had presented itself to her heart 
in so frightful a manner, she wept bitterly. How 
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she struggled agaiost what was already irrefutable 
evidence ! How she tried to persuade herself that 
she slandered her lover by supposing him capable 
of such duplicity! Ah! ^ho that has ever loved 
does not know these revolts against suspicion? 
They do not prevent us from continuing to suspect, 
when deception after deception has once started us 
on the road of distrust which leads to the fatal 
terminus where we know that we are deceived. 
And when we know this, by that divination which 
resembles the scent of an animal, because it is so 
unconscious and irresistible, we must know, at any 
cost, how we are deceived, even though it should 
kill us. The innocent and candid girl was certain 
ly wholly without the weapons which suspicion 
usually finds at its service. The art of adroit ques- 
tioning and wise inquiries was not hers, and she 
was still less capable of those coarse proceedings 
which dishonor passion, while they gratify this 
frenzy for the truth — such as watching the actions, 
violating the secrets of correspondence, and ques- 
tioning inferiors. She had only her lively suscep- 
tibility, which had been rendered still more sensi- 
tive by long days of anxiety, this painful art of 
perceiving by the heart the shades which her mind 
had not discerned, and which it was powerless to 
interpret or even to admit. The night following 
the announcement of the near departure of her 
lover was passed in demonstrating that no new 
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event could have occurred, in the space of the 
afternoon, to decide Francis, unless he had been 
called away bj a dispatch which he had not men- 
tioned. The letters had arrived in the morning 
and had been brought up to their parlor as usual. 
The young man had opened his at once, and appar- 
ently without taking the least interest in them. 
And then be had been calm, if not gay, during the 
morning. He had changed in a moment, within 
five minutes as Henriette calculated, as if, in the 
interval which separated their breakfast and his re- 
turn, some unexpected shock had overcome him. 
The supposition of a telegram was so logical, and 
fitted the other conditions aS completely, that the 
girl went no further in her conjectures. Francis 
had gone out again to reply, for he wished to take 
it himself to the Macqueda office. Professor Teresi 
lived in this street, the same doctor who, a few 
days before, had reassured her in regard to 
Francis' heart health with such confident good 
humor. And in two days, without any new symp- 
tom having declared itself, he said that the young 
man must leave Palermo immediately ! Was it 
possible that there could be an understanding be- 
tween two persons whom she was accustomed to 
esteem so highly? It was in vain for Henriette to 
respond " No" with all the energy of a young and 
sincere soul, to whom doubt of any person is a pain, 
and doubt of a loved one is despair; for she did 
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not triumph over the sovereign evidence of the 
heart which had made her feel, when Francis entered 
the room : " He is going to lie, " and at his first 
word: "He is lying." When she saw him again 
the next day, after this night of torturing sleepless- 
ness, the first look that they exchanged renewed 
the evidence of treason with still more intensity. 
He was lying to her. How? In what? Why? 
This second intuition became so frightful, that she 
certainly would have expressed her anguish to 
Francis if he had not especially avoided a tête-à-tête 
with her. The unhappy girl confined herself then, 
during the long hours of the day, to studying the 
face she loved so well, with the passionate attention 
of a woman who feels that she is being deceived. 
She had that super-excitation of the whole nature 
which wanders, so to speak, upon the borders of 
truth; which divines it, which breathes it, and 
which will have no rest until it has seen and felt 
it. It seems in such moments as if the delicacy 
of the senseis is carried to an almost supernatural 
degree, they are so much more acute. At such a 
time, the glance of the most ignorant girl has the 
keenness of a professional observer, of a physiolo- 
gist or a confessor, to seize upon the slightest 
thought or emotion on the mask of the person ob- 
served. But up to the moment when they took 
their seats at the dinner-table, Henriette had not 
surprised anything in the attitude or on the face 
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of her lover, but a constant care to soften the bit- 
terness of the separation. In the midst of the din- 
ner an incident occurred which, though very simple 
and natural, was incalculable in its effect. There 
had been a few minutes* silence, such as had often 
fallen upon them in the last few days, when .the 
countess said : 

** I hear that the mother of that pretty little 
Adèle is much worse. She has rented a villa in 
the English Garden, and was to have gone there to- 
day, but she was not able." 

At any other time, the trembling which seized 
Francis at these remarks would not have been 
noticed by the girl. But in her nervous condition, 
it was impossible for it to escape her. The young 
^ man's hands had trembled. His features seemed 
shrivelled. He had fixed a strangely scrutinizing 
look on Madame Scilly. And to Henriette, who 
knew every inflection of his voice, there was stifled 
emotion in the tone with which he responded. 
For he did respond, because it was so necessary to 
prevent the slightest awaking of suspicion, how- 
erver improbable such an awaking might be. He 
was very sure that Pauline had forbidden her maid 
to tell any one of the event of the previous even- 
ing. But it is a commonplace remark, that the 
consciousness of a fault urges him who has com- 
mitted it to an excess of dissimulation which bor- 
ders on imprudence. It would have been better 
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for Francis to have been silent, than to say, in the 
tone in which he did say them, the following in- 
significant words: "Poor woman! Did they say 
when she was taken worse? Did not the little girl 
say the other day that her mother was better?" 

" When any one is so ill, " said the countess, " a 
few days may make a great change. " 

" Has she a good physician?" he asked again. 

" I do not know," replied Madame Scilly ; " she 
had Teresi when she first came. Then she dis- 
missed him abruptly for the English doctor, whom 
your enemy, Don Ciccio, recommended." 

The name of the landlord served as a pretext for 
Francis to change the conversation, of which every 
word and every syllable was cruel for him. He 
had entirely recovered his self-control. But the 
shadow which had been suddenly thrown over him 
by the words of the countess had been just as visi- 
ble to Henriette as the shadow of Vincent's arm 
upon the white cloth sparkling with crystal. The 
mention of Madame Baffraye and her illness had 
overcome the young man. This was a fact so new, 
and so little in harmony with her wildest thought, 
that the young girl observed it without drawing 
any conclusion. If she had been a woman, this 
would immediately have associated itself with the 
remembrance of the singular resemblance between 
the little Adèle and the portrait of Julie. A spark 
would, no doubt, have been kindled by this like- 
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ness which would have illuminated the darkness of 
the tragedy in which she was unconsciously play- 
ing the Tphigenia, devoted to the sacrifice for the 
expiation of sins which were not her own! But 
she was yet a woman only in her delicate sensi- 
bility to impressions, and the agitation into which 
the name of their unknown neighbor had thrown 
Francis appeared to her only one more mystery 
among the others which surrounded and over- 
whelmed her. 

The next day she arose after another night of 
anxiety, so painfully troubled that she resolved to 
employ the only remedy that her pious simplicity 
could imagine for her grief. She decided to con- 
fess and to take the sacrament. She had for her 
confessor at Palermo a French missionary, who was 
at the cathedral every morning. She went with 
her maid to the church at half-past seven, expect- 
ing to return without waking her mother. In her 
confusion she had not remembered that it was Sun- 
day, the only day on which Father Mongeron was 
not at the church. The disappointment was so 
great that she remained in such a state of mind 
that she did not obtain the customary tranquillity 
which accompanied the performance of her religious 
duties. She returned discontented with herself, 
and, in order to benefit by the air, she decided to 
walk; she was the more inclined to do this as the 
wind of the last few days had cleared the sky of 
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clouds and the morDing was splendid. The girl 
followed the border of the Marina, and surveyed the 
horizon of the gulf whose waves were still crested 
with foam. But she could not become interested 
in the scene, any more than she had been able to 
become absorbed in her prayer. The naïve facility 
which she usually had in harmonizing herself with 
things, making herself one with them, w'as para- 
lyzed by this continuous pre-occupation with her 
lover, with his inexplicable change of humor, and 
with his departure. She was aroused, as from a 
dream, by the voice of Margaret, who suddenly 
said: 

" We shall hear from poor Madame Eaffraye. 
There are Mademoiselle Adèle and Annette on our 
sidewalk. " 

Henriette saw the child within thirty steps of 
them, and immediately she saw, with astonish- 
ment, the nurse take the child by the hand and lead 
her across the street to the opposite walk, that 
which passes the lovely terrace of the Butera palace. 
This abrupt movement was so unquestionably 
significant, that Margaret stopped a moment as if 
she were stupefied, and said to her mistress: 

" One would think that they are afraid of us." 

" Are you sure that they saw us?" asked Hen- 
riette. 

" As sure as that you stand there, mademoiselle, " 
responded the maid, and added : " Perhaps Madame 
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Baffraye is worse and they do sot wish to talk 
about it, or they may be in a hurry for mass. " 

Although neither one of these reasons seemed 
valid to Henriette, she made no objection to them. 
Being already so painfully disposed, she felt a sur- 
prise at the action of the nurse which suggested 
this idea: " This woman does not act in this way 
willingly. She is obeying orders. Madame Raf- 
fraye was displeased that the child talked with 
us the other evening. " She fell into one of those 
profound reveries in which are elaborated uncon- 
scious reasonings, founded upon unconscious but 
invincible associations of ideas. Her observation 
of the trouble into which the name of this woman 
had thrown Francis returned to her mind. Al- 
though she could imagine no connection between 
these two facts, their co-existence in her mind 
caused a very marked increase of her moral uneasi- 
ness. For, on her return, she did not dare to men- 
tion this little episode as she would have done in 
other circumstances. If any one had questioned 
her, she would not have known why she shrank 
from doing so. In reality, it would have been 
almost insupportable for her to surprise any farther 
confusion in Francis, and, without knowing why, 
she was quite sure that she should do so. The 
morning passed in this way until half -past eleven, 
in struggling against the unreasonable possession 
of indistinct and confused suspicions which had 
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been aroused in her mind. At this time, being 
alone, Madame Scilly having gone to mass, accom- 
panied by Francis, it happened quite naturally 
that she leaned her bead against the window that 
looked into the garden. She saw little Adèle in 
one of the paths playing, as usual on pleasant 
mornings. Her curls shone in the bright sunlight, 
which smiled upon the evergreen palms and upon 
the fresh roses in the verdant hedge. How Hen- 
riette had loved this pure radiance which surrounded 
her happiness, and how she already felt its indiffer- 
ent irony surround her disquietude ! But she was 
not now arrested by the melancholy of this contrast. 
While she was following, with an abstracted look, 
the movements of the little girl, the idea suddenly 
came to her mind that she could at least verify one 
of her painful impressions, which was so singular 
and which had annoyed her so much. She had 
only to go down to the garden to find out if she had 
been mistaken, or if Madame Kaffraye had really 
forbidden her daughter to speak to her. The very 
fact that such a project presented itself to this mind, 
which was instinctively so reserved and calm, 
proved what effect the imagination of the unknown, 
that most hurtful of all the pains of love, had pro- 
duced. Perhaps also Henriette felt the imperious 
necessity for action, which at certain moments of ex- 
treme nervous tension precipitates us toward any 
step, as if the application of our entire will upon 
17 
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one positive and precise point must soothe our pain. 
It is certain that, if she had not been impelled by a 
Tery powerful motive, she would have hesitated a 
long time before deciding to go down alone. As 
if to give herself an excuse, she took an English 
novel, which she had borrowed from the hotel li- 
brary, from a shelf of the bookcase. Two minutes 
later she entered the great empty salon which con- 
tained the library. In one corner stood the Christ- 
mas tree with its unlighted branches. She put the 
book into its place, and in another minute she 
passed through the door into the garden. Adèle 
was on the broad walk immediately opposite, en- 
gaged in Ik game which so completely absorbed 
her that she did not hear the approach of the 
young girl. Henriette remembered that she used 
to amuse herself with the same ardor with this 
game of " pins, " which every little girl is acquainted 
with, and which consists in driving them out of a 
circle marked on the ground with a couple of 
elastic balls. The ball rebounded, light and agile, 
under the palm of Adèle, and the little one followed 
it with her whole body, her eyes sparkling, her 
delicate nostrils expanded, and her face expressing 
the joy of living, which suddenly changed into a 
half-terrified expression when she perceived Made- 
moiselle Scilly standing before her. Very red, and 
without saying a word, she bent down to pick up 
her toys, at the same time casting a look, as if im- 
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ploring protection, toward her nurse, who, unfor- 
tunately, was not the faithful Annette. She cer- 
tainly would have prevented the dangerous conver- 
sation which was about to take place, but Catharine 
had received no special instruction from Madame 
Eaffraye. A little deaf besides and absorbed in 
her work, she did not even observe that hei^young 
mistress was talking with Henriette. 

"Good -morning, Mademoiselle Adèle. I hear 
that your mamma has been worse. I trust that she 
is better to-day. " 

"Much better, I thank you, mademoiselle," 
said the child. The remembrance of her mother's 
displeasure, and of. Annette's admonitions, would 
have prevented her from speaking, if she had not 
felt that sympathy of admiration for Henriette 
which made coolness too difficult. Her embar- 
rassment, however, was so great, that the pins fell 
from her tremblibg fingers as fast as she picked 
them up. 

"Shall I help you?" asked Henriette. "You 
surely are not afraid of me now. I thought we 
became friends, Christmas night." 

Her voice was so sweet that the child could not 
refrain from raising her eyes. Her tender little 
heart was plainly agitated by conflicting emotions, 
and as she did not know how to lie, she replied, 
with touching simplicity : 

" I «hall be scolded when I tell that we have 
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talked together. Mamma does not like to have me 
talk as I talked the other eveniDg. '* 

" Very well 1" said Henriette, " You must obey 
your mamma. Good -by!" She now knew what 
she had wished to know, but she had made no pro- 
gress. What relation was there between Francis' 
departure and Madame BaSraye's wish that her 
daughter should hold no communication with 
strangers? She hardly suspected that her instinct 
had served her too well in urging her to approach 
Adèle. But she was going to learn it very soon. 
As she was about to go away, the sweet child took 
her hand, and as if to detain her a few minutes 
longer, she said with childish persistence: 

" Are you angry?" 

" Not at all," said Henriette, with a smile that 
was a little forced. 

" If you are angry — " continued the child, then 
after a slight hesitation, she added : " you mu.«t 
not think hard of mamma. She is not acquainted 
with you. Now, maybe, that will be changed," 
and tenderly : " then I shall very much like to be 
your friend." 

This was a little too enigmatical not to strike the 
young girl, and she asked: 

" Why changed ? Your mamma does not know 
us any better, and you are going away." 

"Yes," said Adèle, shrewdly, "but mamma 
knows that you are his betrothed." The remem- 
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brance of the man whom she had seen bending over 
her mother, and whom her mother had thanked as 
her savior, had not left her mind during these 
t\vo days, and, in her confiding ingenuousness 
she asked: "Are you waiting for him? Is he 
coming?" 

To a delicate mind, there is an insurmountable 
scruple against obtaining secrets from a child of 
which innocence does not suspect the influence. 
But if Henriette Scilly was too refined not to feel 
this scruple, she was also too tormented by uncer- 
tainty not to wish to know, no matter by what 
means, to what circumstance the child made allu- 
sion. 

"I do not quite understand what you mean," 
she said : " Do you ask if I am expecting M. Fran- 
cis Nayrac?" 

" Yes, " replied Adèle, who repeated several times 
to herself, as if to fix the name in her memory, 
" Francis Nayrac, Francis Nayrac." 

"I do not expect him," replied Henriette, and 
she added, her heart torn by her own question: 
"Have you made his acquaintance then? Have 
you spoken to him?" 

"Oh, no!" said Adèle, "I was too frightened, 
when I came in and saw mamma on her bed, so 
pale as that, " and she lowered hei* ejéÉ at the re- 
membrance of the scepe, whose revelation aston- 
ished the listener, and she continued with the un- 
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conscious cruelty of her ignorance and of her age: 
" And he was as frightened as I was. He trem- 
bled like anything. He must be very good." 

" That was day before yesterday, was it not?" 
asked Henriette. 

" Yes, day before yesterday, " said the child, 
who, shocked at the altered tone, asked in her 
turn: 

" Are you angry at me?" 

" About two o'clock?" continued Mademoiselle 
Scilly, ignoring her question. 

" If you know, why do you ask me? Now you 
make me afraid," said Adèle, more and more as- 
tonished at the agitation into which her recital had 
thrown the girl. In spite of the intensity of her 
anxiety, Henriette felt that the conversation could 
not be prolonged. She would either burst into tears, 
or ask some shameful questions. She had still 
the strength to control herself, and said sweetly : 

" No, I am not angry. If you are scolded, say 
that it was I who spoke to you. And now, take 
advantage of this beautiful morning. " 

She could not say another word. Shewas too 
much affected. What she had just heard of Francis 
far surpassed all her conjectures. The idea that 
he had been found at the bedside of Madame Eaf- 
fraye, trembling with fright, while she had fainted, 
and that he was killing himself on account of it, 
appeared so iniprobable to Henriette, so monstrous 
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even ; and the coincidence of this adventure, which 
he had so strangely concealed from her, with hi» 
sudden departure, aflEected her so painfully, that 
she was on the point of seeking him and demand- 
ing an explanation. And jet she waited until 
two o'clock for this explanation, of which she had 
as much need as to breathe, from that instinct of 
delicacy which, in the crises of passion, attests a 
natural magnanimity. Although the dissimu- 
lation of her lover, of which she had just acquired 
so sudden and irrefutable a proof, was so painful 
and unintelligible, yet she esteemed him too highly 
to believe that he had guilty reasons for keeping 
silent. A person so young and true carries within 
herself a virtue of confidence which sometimes 
makes a dupe of her, but it preserves her from 
wickedness, and invests her with a moral beauty so 
superior to the iniseries of human prudence, that 
it is better to be so deceived. During the time 
that elapsed between her return to the salon and 
that of Francis, Henriette reflected that the motive 
for his silence must take hold of the inmost fibres 
of his heart. She loved his heart as much as she 
esteemed it. She felt that it would be a fearful 
hardship to force the young man to speak before 
the countess. She had the courage to restrain her 
inward fever when she saw him, and she took her 
seat at table as she did every day, with a counte- 
nance which she forced to be calm ; and she sub- 
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mitted to those friendly protests on the part of ber 
lover and her mother, at a dish refused or a glass 
of wine untouched, which show the tender cbiU- 
ishness of intimacy of this kind. What irony 
when one has such a weight on the soul! But 
more than all, knowing what she knew, she was 
obliged to listen quietly to the following dialogue: 

" Margaret brings better news of our poor neigh- 
bor, " said Mademoiselle Scilly. 

" Will she be able to move to her villa soon?" 
asked Francis. The indifference with which he 
spoke of this woman, as if she were positirely un- 
known to him, tortured Henriette's heart! Such 
a farce is the worst kind of lying — it is the lie in 
action, the lie of the whole being. And to see one 
lie whom we love, to know that behind those dear 
eyes lies a thought which is concealed from ns, be- 
hind that brow a soul which betrays us, and to see 
this hypocrisy without a word of protest, is perfect 
martyrdom ! It was not until a long time after 
breakfast, and when her mother had retired to write 
her letters, that she could at last give free course 
to her passion, and she said to Francis, who was 
also preparing to go away : 

" Stay, I have something to say to you." 



CHAPTER IX. 

A girl's conjectures (Continued). 

The passion -with -which Henriette had just pro- 
nounced these words had completely overcome her. 
She was obliged to sit down, her poor limbs trem- 
bled so. Francis, standing before her, looked at 
her, himself a prey to the sensation most bitter to 
men like him, to those weak and tender creatures 
who have neither the courage of perfect loyalty, 
nor that of treason without remorse. He saw and 
felt a devoted heart suffer, the heart which he bad 
pierced, and which was about to show itself to him 
in the ingenuous sincerity of its suffering. When 
this sensation comes to us from a woman whom we 
no longer love, it is even then so intolerable that 
many lovers of this kind have deferred a rupture 
for years, although they desired it with the cruel 
energy of youth, rather than hear the cry of agony 
which they have caused. But when we love this 
woman with a passionate love, when the voice that 
cries out against us is the voice of one whom we 
worship, this plaint touches the core of the heart. 
No resolution, however firm, will stand against the 
mad desire to appease this sigh, to dry these tears, 
265 
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to heal the wound which we cannot bear to see 
bleed. In a moment Francis was on bis knees 
before his betrothed, and, seizing her hands, he 
pressed them to his breast, crying : 

"Be calm, Henriette, if you love me! You 
make me suffer too much. My God! how you 
tremble and suffer on my account ! Look at me 
and see how I love you. Listen to me while I talk 
to you with my whole heart. Speak to me also 
from yours. Is it because I am going away that 
you grieve so? But do you not believe that it 
grieves me too ? It will be so hard to be away from 
you that I could never decide to go if I thought 
that I should leave you in such pain. My God I 
She does not answer me!" he added, as she con- 
tinued ' silent, and trembled still more. And for- 
getting all his reflections, forgetting liis conflicts, 
his martyrdom, forgetting his recent faults and the 
certainty of his next ones, and thinking only of re- 
kindling the light of joy in those unhappy eyes, 
he said : " Do you wish me to stay with you until 
the time we agreed upon? I am not ill after all. 
I will not be ill. If you will only be happy and 
smile as you used to do, I shall regain my health 
and strength. If this is what you wish, speak; 
say only a word, and I promise. I will stay. Bat 
do not tremble so; do not grieve any more. Do 
not grieve any more, my only love!" 

He had spoken, not with his whole hoart as he 
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had said, but with the most human, the noblest 
part. He had responded spontaneously, almost in- 
voluntarily, wildly, to the prayer that he believed 
was on the lips of Henriette. He did not dream 
of the response which would proceed from that 
delicate and tremulous mouth. Henriette disen- 
gaged her hands, and taking Francis' face between 
them, she bent forward and looked him directly in 
the eyes, with the savage ardor with which iBrat 
suffering and the awakening of passion kindled her 
whole nature, which up to this time had been so 
harmonious and well-balanced. Unbounded grati- 
tude emanated from her face, excited by what, in 
her simplicity, she believed to be a proof of tender- 
ness. Then with the sweetness of this gratitude 
in her voice and gesture, she said: "Thank y pu, 
my dear Francis. Ah ! what a weight you have 
taken from my heart ! How good you are to me ! 
How you love me ! It is true, then, that you have 
no reason for leaving that you do not wish me to 
know? But you must go, for the doctor has pre- 
scribed it,'' she insisted, smiling again, and, with 
something of proud coquetry, she added: "lam 
not a woman of so little courage, and I should 
think myself very cowardly not to accept the separ- 
ation bravely, when your health requires you to 
go away. You are mistaken if you think that I 
have asked you to remain, to demand you to sacri- 
fice yourself to what would be the most wretched 
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egoism. It is not so mucb tliat I suffer at jour 
departure. It was because I believed that I did not 
have the real reason for it. It was because I did 
not understand jou. It is terrible to doubt when 
one loves!" 

"Now I do not understand you,^ interrupted 
the young man. He had just had the evidence 
that some suspicions had crossed Henriette's mind. 
It made him tremble to the roots of his being. 
There was no time to wonder as to the nature of 
these suspicions, for the loyal girl, whenever lied, 
did not, for a moment, try to use any artifice with 
her lover. 

" Naturally, you do not understand me," she re- 
plied with a smile ; " I have been insane. I see it 
now that I have found you again. You have 
warmed my heart by speaking to me as you have 
spoken. You have torn away the veil which, for 
several days, has seemed to hang between us. It 
seems such a strange thing to say : but you did not 
seem to be yourself. And I knew that you were 
not telling me the truth, but you will tell it now ; 
will you not? You will explain what you have 
been concealing, and why you have concealed it 
from me? And then this nightmare will have 
passed away . It has tormented me so these last few 
days that, if you had gone away without our having 
had this conversation, I do not know what would 
have become of me. I should suffer too much !" 
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" What must I explain?" said Francis, in a voice 
almost extinct. " Question me, " and there was so 
significant an anxiety in the tone, that the girl felt 
the hope of a perfect restoration of their intimacy 
die within her. 

"How differently you spoke just now!" said 
she. " Since you love me, can you not spare me 
the pain of questioning you? It is so hard to seem 
to suspect." And, throwing an energy into her 
words, which revealed the force of character which 
very honest persons always find at their service in 
difficult moments : " But it is true I have distrusted 
you. The idea that^you were not sincere with me 
disturbed me so, that I watched you all day yes- 
terday as I had never done before. You went 
away so unpleasantly on Friday. You came back 
so late, and with a face — that was lying." Her 
voice was sti'ong as she pronounced the last word. 
" Pardon me, but I must tell you all about it — all 
the miserable things which this impression con- 
strained me to do. Mamma spoke of our neigh- 
bors, of Madame RaflEraye, the mother of our dear 
little friend. I thought I saw you tremble. You 
know I was in one of those moods in which the 
smallest things seem signs. 1 was very much as- 
tonished that you seemed troubled at the name of 
a woman that you did not know. I should, how- 
ever, have thought no more about it, if I had not 
met Adèle and her nurse the next morning. They 
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seemed to avoid me, as if Madame Baffraje bad 
forbidden her child to speak to me. It was an 
insane idea. I do not know wby I connected tbis 
prohibition andHbe emotion which I had observed 
in you. Finally, this morning, when I was alone, 
I saw the child playing in the garden, and I could 
not resist going down to speak to her, to know if I 
was right. God! how ashamed it makes me to 
think of it!" she added, putting her hands to her 
face. " Yes, I went down, and spoke to her, and 
what she said made me want to have this conver- 
sation with you at once. I entreat you, Francis, 
do not leave me in this agony ! Whatever may 
have been the reason that you have not told mamma 
and me that you know Madame EaflEraye, and that 
you helped her in her trouble, tell it to me. Re- 
member that I am your betrothed, that I am. going 
to be your wife, and that I have a right to know 
all about you, as you have to know all that con- 
cerns me. But I do not ask it as a right, I ask it 
in the name of our love, in the name of our close 
intimacy, in the name of my pain. I tell you 
again, that it was too great when I suspected you 
of lying to me." 

As she recounted, with the eloquence of tone 
which gives eloquence to the simplest expressions, 
this touching and artless history of her painful sus- 
ceptibilities of heart, her struggles, her clear con- 
jectures, and the step which, for her, was almost 
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a culpable one, she could see the paleness of death 
cover the face of Francis, and an invincible terror 
distort his features, -which had been so contracted 
for several days. That which he most feared, the 
discovery of any relation with Pauline, was real- 
ized. And who had been the instrument of the 
discoveiy so perilous to his future happiness? This 
innocent child, who had been abandoned by him 
for so many years; thfî gracious and tender little 
girl, his daughter, whose presence under the same 
roof had so affected him, the sight of whom had 
uprooted the resolution to which he had held so 
energetically for years. That she was again the 
unconscious cause of this decisive episode in the 
tragedy made him feel too strangely the sensation 
of an expiatory fatality which every fresh incident 
of the past weeks had excited. But never as it 
had done to-day! No; he had . never felt to this 
degree his powerlessness to escape from a past 
that always flowed back upon him, as the sea flows 
back upon the unhappy man whom it has once 
seized; he rises, a wave throws him down again; 
he runs away, he is caught by the swell ; he seeks 
a rock for support, he is blinded by the foam; he 
calls for help, and his voice is drowned by the 
clamor. Was it the sudden impression of inevit- 
able destiny which paralyzed his effort for a last 
defence? Was it the mortal lassitude of hypocrisy, 
which, at certain too pressing inquiries, causes us to 
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renouoce, in a short time, the benefits of long-con- 
tinued and well -considered falsehoods? Was it the 
hon-or at longer deceiving a being so trile, so loyal, 
and so defenceless as Henriette had just shown her- 
self? Was it because he could not defend him- 
self without mixing Pauline with this defence; or 
was it the conviction of certain catastrophe, in 
which he could, by a supreme return of frankness, 
at least retain what remained of sentimental honor? 
In any case, instead of exciting himself by useless 
and degrading protestations, he responded in a 
voice that had become dull, bitter, and short: 

'' It is quite true that I am acquainted with the 
person of whom you have just spoken; quite true 
that I was in her room day before yesterday, occu- 
pied in helping her; and perfectly true that I ought 
to tell you and your mother. But do not insist on 
my giving you the reason which prevents me from 
telling you. I will not give it to you. I cannot 
give it to you." 

" You cannot!" repeated Henriette. " And it is 
you who tremble now, you who are pale, you who 
are afraid. It must be a very serious teason then? 
It must touch you very closely to bring you into 
such a state? My God!" she added, "this mad- 
ness is coming on me again. I entreat you, Francis, 
to swear that you did not know this person before 
that day — that you had never met her before. 
Swear it to me and I will believe you. I will ask 
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nothing more. I will bear everything, but not the 
idea of that. " 

" I. have already said that I cannot answer yon !" 
said the young man. 

"So you did know her," continued Henriette 
wildly. " She has come here. We talked of her 
before you, and you were silent. I recollect now ; 
it is since this woman came here that you began to 
change. my God! give me grace not to be- 
come jealous. It is too shameful," she cried, 
wringing her hands in despair. 

"Control yourself, I beseech you," cried the 
young man in fright. " I hea?* your mother at the 
door. I will do my best to explain, I promise 
you ; but not before her. " 

This guilty cry by which he invited the girl to 
conceal her feelings from her mother was the last 
cowardice with which Francis had to reproach him- 
self. It must be said, in excuse, that he was 
physically and morally at the end of his strength, 
and that he was incapable of repelling the inquiries 
of the countess in addition to those of Henriette. 
He was not mistaken ; it was really Madame Scilly 
who entered, holding a letter in her hand which 
she had just been writing. She believed that 
Francis and her daughter had gone to their rooms, 
as was the custom, almost the rule, of their inti- 
macy. She was, therefore, surprised to find them to- 
gether, silent and visibly disturbed by her entrance, 
18 
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and almost breathless under the emotion of their in- 
terrupted conversation. She had not heard their 
last words, but their attitude was sufficient to con- 
vince her that she had arrived in the midst of a 
scene. And what could have caused the scene, un- 
less it had been a complaint of Henriette at the 
sudden departure of Francis? Madame Scilly 
scolded them both; and immediately, with the 
greater tenderness because, in the loving spirit of 
an indulgent mother, she had imagined a way of 
making up to her daughter the two or three weeks 
which she seemed to regret so much, she said : 

" I see that my children have not been good. 
What a state I find you in after being alone for a 
quarter of an hour — and you know that you ought 
not to stay alone. Your punishment will be to 
confess. What were you talking about, or rather, 
what were you quarrelling about? You do not re- 
ply. You, Henriette, and you, Francis, are silent. 
What if I have guessed what you do not dare to 
tell ! Henriette, you have been doing what I so 
much opposed the other day. You were not rea- 
sonable, and you reproached him for his departure, 
and he made you feel worse because he himself 
feels so badly, and you were both wrong. I wished 
to surprise you," she continued, showing the letter, 
" and I have just written to Girgenti to secure 
apartments for the 3d inst. Do you not under- 
stand? When I saw you both so unhappy I went 
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to see Doctor Teresi. I have been talking "with 
him to-day. He told me, Francis, that you are not 
well, but that you imagine yourself worse than you 
are. He says any change will be beneficial. So, 
instead of letting you go alone to Paris, we will all 
make the tour of Sicily, which we have wished to 
do, and which the doctor now permits. We will 
visit Girgenti, Catania, Taormina, and Syracuse, 
and by that time it will be the 20th or the 25th. 
A day or so will make no difference to any of us. 
If this will not bring a little gayety into your faces, 
it will be because you wish to make one another 
suffer. Come, smile at one another again, and 
put an end to all this. " 

The contrast was too great between the moral 
state of the two young persons and the tone of sim- 
ple good -nature with which the countess had pro- 
posed this journey; which had been their secret 
desire, but of which they had not spoken, out of 
regard for the health of their dear invalid. For 
Francis especially, these words of one who called 
him her son were too cruel. He recognized that 
family simplicity of mind and heart and existence 
which, for six months, had been like an enchant- 
ment to him ; but he found all the dangers of his 
present situation in the attack of nervous sensibility 
in which Henriette responded to these tender words 
of her mother. They had touched the poor girl 
too deeply, still over-excited as she was by the 
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recent conversation. She burst into sobs, and 
threw herself into her mother's arms, crying in des- 
pair through her burning tears: 

" How good you are, mamma, and how I love 
you ! But I cannot bear this grief any longer. Ah ! 
I am too, too unhappy." 

"What grief?" said the mother. "Too un- 
happy? What is the matter? Francis, what is 
the matter with her ?" And she pressed her daugh - 
ter to her heart. She lavished tender words upon 
her, until she saw that this attack of grief and tears 
was likely to be prolonged- Then she said to 
Nayrac, while she assisted Henriette to walk, rather 
by carrying than supporting her: " Open the door, 
my dear. I will take her to her room and make 
her lie down for a little while. You will wait here 
for me, will you not?" 

When he had closed the door that led to Madame 
Scilly's room, which communicated with that of 
Henriette, the young man let himself fall, like one 
conquered, into a chair and reflected, with his 
elbow resting on a table over which he had so many 
times seen Henriette bending with her beautiful 
hair shining in the sun. And now she was in a 
neighboring room, leaning against her mother's 
heart with more tenderness than she had shown in 
his presence, and telling to this alarmed mother the 
conversation upon the mystery which had resulted 
in her despair. In a few ticks of the clock, whose 
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regular sound filled the silence of the salon, the 
CQuntess would be there to question him as Henri- 
ette had done. What should he say? Should he 
refuse a second time to explain, or, better still, in- 
vent a new falsehood? There was one that would 
save him, but it was a very infamous one. He 
could say that he had formerly known Madame 
RaflEraye, that she had not been a very respectable 
woman, and on that account he had not wished to 
renew his relations with her, and he did not wish 
her to form any relations with Madame Scilly. 
He would thus accuse Pauline, precisely when he 
had just been agitated to the depths of his being 
by her cry of innocence and revolt! Would he 
not immediately be obliged to graft another false- 
hood upon this one? He would have to explain 
why and how he was in the invalid's room. Oh, 
how tired he was of these deceptions, every one of 
which produced the necessity for another! But 
he was, above all, tired of feeling that he would 
double this dangerous cape, if he did double it, 
only to find, on the other side, the tempest of his 
own heart ! Since he had resolved to go away he 
had found that distance would not heal the wound 
from which he was suffering, the wound which had 
been made by the sudden and alarming sensation 
of paternity. He had already suffered bitterly at 
the thought that he would never see little Adèle 
again, as he had also suffered and would still suffer 
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from the strange remorse with which the protesta- 
tions of his former mistress had overwhelmed him. 
It is said that love drives out everything else. 
He had believed ttis formerly in the intoxicating 
period of his engagement, and now, at the very 
moment in which he was wondering how he should 
defend his love, he was obliged to consider other 
emotions irreconcilable with this love. He felt an 
emotion of horror at the evidence of the disorder 
of his moral nature. He remembered that, in an 
interval of forty-eight hours, he had seen both 
Pauline and Henriette weep with like despair, the 
wretched accomplice of his former sins, and the 
virginal friend of his new life. And he groaned 
as he covered his face with his hands: "I only 
know how to cause suffering!" What a condition 
in which to struggle and dissimulate when the 
countess should return and ask the inevitable 
questions, which would bring to the light of day 
the painful incoherencies of these last weeks ! But 
time had marched on, the door of the salon opened, 
and Madame Scilly was before the. young man, who 
raised his head to hear the always indulgent and 
confiding voice say: 

" Henriette is more quiet. I have left her alone. 
But, Francis, how I would scold you, if I did not see 
you so disturbed yourself! I have often told 
you that you are not considerate enough. She 
is «o foolishly sensitive, and not very strong. 
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What did you say to her to put her into such a 
state?" 

" Did she not tell you?" asked Francis. 

" No, " responded the mother. " I did not get a 
single word from her; only in the midst of sobs, 
that would make you feel as if she would die, these 
sentences over and over again: 'It is all over. 
My God I it is all over.' 'What is over?' I 
asked, 'and why?' Then she stopped talking to 
me. I saw that she made a superhuman effort to 
control herself, and when I left her, her only 
thought was for you. She begged me not to re- 
proach you, not to question you. How she loves 
you, and how wicked you would be to make her 
unhappy!" 

Thus, even in the agony of her grief, the tender 
girl had found strength to think of him. She had 
obeyed his injunction not to tell his secret to her 
mother. And what inexhaustible goodness, what 
faith in him this mother was showing, when he so 
little deserved either ! The suspicion that he could 
be guilty of a small error only had slightly touched 
her mind, and he was so guilty, he had so perfidi- 
ously broken the compact of loyalty concluded 
between them by his engagement! But she con- 
tinued simply : 

" Francis, you two ought not to end the year, 
your first year, with such scenes. If there is a 
misunderstanding between you, it must be ex- 
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plained. It is also necessary for me," she added, 
in a more excited tone. " If I see Henriette as I 
have left her, and you as you are now, I shall very 
soon lose the strength I have regained, as much 
because I knew and felt that you were happy, as 
from the climate here. I love you both so much. 
I unite you in a real affection. I have some right 
to your happiness. Come, confess, " she concluded, 
taking the young man's hand and petting it. 

'*If T only could!" he cried, in a heartrending 
tone. When we are stifling from silence, sympathy 
expressed with such delicacy excites us too pro- 
foundly ! It enters into our heart too deeply. We 
have such need of pity that the heart opens widely 
to receive it, and being open, the confession that 
we would withhold escapes, as tears from the eyes, 
irresistibly. As for Madame Scilly, Francis'» cry 
made her comprehend that this was not one of those 
lovers' quarrels whose puerile griefs make persons 
of her age smile and sigh at the same time. An 
intense drama was being acted between them, 
which she did not even suspect. She sat down 
by the young man without letting go of his hand, 
and persisted; for she felt, with her woman's in- 
stinct, that he was sure to yield, if she should find 
the right words to extract his secret: 

" If you could ! But are you not my son? Am 
I not your mother? I feel all a mother's tender- 
ness toward you, and I will have all her indul- 
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gence. If your real mother were here, would you 
keep that frown on your brow, that sadness in your 
voice, this silence upon your lips, this weight upon 
your heart? No; you would say to her: * Mother, 
I am suffering,' and she would soothe you, she 
would take you to her heart and make you well." 

" Do not talk to me in that way, " said the young 
man, rising and freeing his hand. "It hulls too 
much ; you do not know what you are asking. 
You do not know me nor the nature of the secrets 
that you. believe you can pity. Let me go away 
from Palermo, from Henriette, from you, and from 
everything. It is the only chance I have to re. 
main an honorable man. " 

" No," responded the countess, rising also, " you 
will not act like a man of honor if you do not speak 
now. I am too much hurt also, and you cannot 
leave me with the anxiety which you have aroused 
in me. When you asked for Henriette, and I said 
'yes,' remember with what esteem and confidence I 
received you! Did I ask any questions? I was 
sure, as I am now, that if there had been any ob- 
stacle to the absolute honesty of your marriage, 
you would have said so then. If anything what- 
ever has occurred since which can extract such 
words as those you have just uttered, you ought to 
declare it now to the mother of your betrothed. 
One does not marry with secrets on his conscience 
which are of so serious a nature. You talk of 
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honor ! Honor consists in perfect frankness at cer- 
tain times, and in certain situations. I have the 
right to demand this frankness, and I demand it. " 

She had spoken with the authority of a mother 
suddenly touched in that which she holds most 
precious — the future of her daughter. The wild 
words of Francis had alarmed her. The reference 
she had made to the conversation six months be- 
fore, struck the young man in his most delicate 
moral sensibilities. The soul which was possessed 
by contradictory sentiments, agonized lay uncer- 
tainty, and stung by remorse, suddenly faced 
around, as happens with characters that are half- 
weak and half-noble, of which these abrupt changes 
are the last heroism. While Madame Scilly was 
speaking he walked the floor. He stopped sud- 
denly, and sadly said : 

" You are right. Honor consists entirely in 
frankness, and I have lacked it for nearly a month. 
It is because I did not wish to be dishonorable any 
longer that I wanted to go away. But it is true 
that you cannot allow me to go away, and I cannot 
go away like this. You have just spoken of a day 
which is sacred for me — the day I asked you for 
Henriette. I was not lacking in honor that day. 
I loved her. She loved me. I felt my heart beat 
with the strength of love and devotion. I believed 
that I was free to begin life over again." He 
added, with a visible and painful effort: "I was 
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not." He became silent, — then at a motion from 
Madame Scilly, be continued : "Ob! I did not be- 
tray nor abandon any one by deciding to marry. 
I want you to believe that I respected myself too 
highly, I respected your daughter too much, to 
have, in so short a pace of time, done anything to 
bring about a rupture of our engagement. Before 
I met Henriette I had only once felt a sentiment 
which was worthy the name of love. Yes ! I had 
loved passionately, madly, a woman who was noth- 
ing more to me; who, I believed, would never be 
anything more to me. There were years between 
this passion and me. I was very sincere in believ- 
ing myself free from any duty toward her, espe- 
cially after what she had made me suffer." 

"Do not continue," interrupted the countess, 
" it is the eternal history of young men. You had 
a liaison which was unworthy of you. This creature 
knew that you were intending to marry. She had 
some letters of yours in her possession, and has 
threatened to send them to Henriette. Yoa know 
the dear child to be extremely sensitive, and you 
believe me to be very severe. You were afraid. 
You lost your presence of mind, and you wished to 
hurry to Paris to buy back your letters. Have I 
told your story, or nearly so? The weaknesses of 
the twenty-fifth year are very sad for you men. 
But you had neither father nor mother, and as there 
is no child, no innocent being to bear the weight 
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of the sin — for if there had been a child you 
would have told me, I know " 

She thus affirmed, the noble woman, a certainty 
that she was far from feeling to this degree, for she 
had noticed Francis' face as she said these last 
words. He shook his head in still greater melan- 
choly as he replied : 

" You would like to spare me the chagrin of a 
detailed confession, and I thank you. But I have 
begun, and I will go on to the end. There is a 
child, a little girl, and the mother was a married 
woman. You see, I had reason to say that you 
could not suspect the nature of the secret that you 
asked of me. You see that you did not know 
either me or my past. Such an adventure is very 
simple and common in the world in which I lived. 
1 understand that the lies and treachery that it im- 
plies fill such a saint as you are with horror. 
And yet, if I could recount in detail all the bitter- 
ness and distrust and jealousy of this fatal amour 
with which I was poisoned during those years; if I 
could tell you of the scenes which separated my 
mistress from me, I swear that you would pity me 
more than you would condemn me. I doubted her. 
I reached the conviction that she had betrayed 
me. I left her. I tell you again that years had 
fallen upon this passion. I will not say that I. 
had forgotten it, but I believed it was ended 
forever, " 
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" And you say that there is a child ?" interrupted 
the countess. 

" I told you that I had suspected the mother, " 
he responded. " I doubted, or rather I was per- 
suaded, that I was not the father of the child." 

** And how is it now?" 

" Now, I know that I am her father. " 

" Have you received this proof recently?" 

" A few weeks ago. " 

" It was here, then?" 

"Here." 

" You have then entered into new relations with 
the woman?" 

"Yes," replied the young man. 

"And you can say this!" cried Madame Scilly, 
clasping her hands, "when you were living with us, 
with me who have given you that which is dearest 
to me on earth, with this angel of purity who has 
given you her whole heart! But what kind of 
man are you, not to understand that you should have 
shown me the first letter that you received from 
this woman?" 

" She did not write to me," said Francis. 

" Then she came to Palermo. You have seen 
her?" 

"Yes," he replied. 

"In this hotel?" 

"In this hotel." 

They again looked at one another without say- 
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ing anything more ; he, with eyes almost beseeching 
which asked her to divine what he was unable to 
say, and she with a frightened look of real divin- 
ation. The countess broke this cruel silence: 

"No, it is impossible. You would not have 
allowed Henriette to speak to this little one as she 
has done, if she had been your daughter. " And 
as Francis lowered his head, she cried: "So, this 
woman is Madame Baffraye, and this child is — 
Ah ! the unhappy woman !" 

"You know everything now," responded the 
young man, " and you can comprehend my agony 
during these last few weeks. When I saw her 
name on the register in the vestibule of the hotel, 
I thought I should go mad with terror. I believed 
that she had come to interfere between Henriette 
and me, to snatch me from my holy and pure love 
in the name of the sad past. After all, she had 
been my mistress, and I had left her brutally. She 
might wish to avenge herself. I thought then of 
speaking to you as I have spoken to-day, but I did 
not dare. You said just now that I believed you 
to be severe. It is true, and it is also true that I 
respected you profoundly. The thought of relat- 
ing this horrible history to you was repugnant to 
me. Then, I saw that Madame RafiEraye avoided 
you ; I understood that she had come to Palermo 
and to our hotel by one of those improbable chances 
which make us believe in fate. She waà evidently 
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Buffering as much'*a8 I was. I concluded that the 
confession was useless. I felt myself so strong in 
my worship of Henriette! Besides, I had never 
seen the child. The little girl was born after our 
separation. I repeat that I did not believe that 
I was her father. It is true that, sometimes, I was 
not absolutely sure that I was not. And one 
day I learned, through Henriette herself, that this 
little girl, in whom I had never wished to interest 
myself, because of this horrible possibility, strong- 
ly resembled my sister. You may imagine whether 
I was excited. 1 saw the little girl. I saw my 
own blood. It was one of those crushing reve- 
lations which invade the heart at once. You may 
not remember. I left you on the pretext of going 
to the bank — I was driven straight to the garden of 
the hotel. I entered it, breathless with a suspicious 
curiosity. I went away convinced. That was my 
daughter! From that moment my happiness was 
gone. I struggled against seeing the child again 
for whom I could do nothing. I saw her again. 
I determined to see the mother. What a scene 
that was in which I heard, with the agony of re- 
morse, this woman, whom I had madly loved, pro- 
test her innocence ! If she were not guilty ; if I had 
condemned her on appearances, what had I done? 
This thought cut me to the heart. Then it was 
that I decided to go away. And I should have 
gone, and perhaps been saved, if this inevitable 
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destiny Lad not willed that this morning, while we 
were at mass, Henriette should talk with Adèle, 
who artlessly revealed my presence in her mother's 
room. When she asked me, a little while ago, 
why I had concealed this visit, when I saw that 
the instinct of her love had penetrated the trouble of 
these five fearful weeks, when I found that all these 
falsehoods, all these inward conflicts, all these 
struggles had not prevented the fatal and irrepar- 
able encounter between my present and my past, 
between my dear betrothed and her whom you so 
justly call the * unhappy woman, ' I lost thestrength 
to defend myself any longer. I still had cour- 
age enough not to lie, while I refused to reply. 
Ah ! madame, help me. Now that you know all 
my faults and all my griefs, let your mother genius 
at least save Henriette from feeling their effects!" 

" Alas! how can I?" responded Madame Scilly, 
in real despair. " When she questions me, what 
shall I say? And you did not understand that 
your first duty in such a situation was to do all in 
your power to keep this from your betrothed, and 
that I alone could help you. My Saviour! But 
you are guilty! Ah! my poor, poor child!" 

While she, who was usually so self -controlled 
and so energetic in important matters, betrayed by 
these broken words the confusion into which this 
atrocious and sudden confession had thrown her, 
she saw the face of Francis change, his eyes become 
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fixed, and his hand point to some object that alarmed 
him. She turned in the direction of the gesture, 
and perceived that the door which opened into her 
room was partly open. She distinctly remembered 
having shut it, with the care of a person who is pre- 
paring for a confidential conversation. She and 
Francis had been enveloped in one of those whirl- 
winds of emotion which almost drive away the 
senses. What hand had opened that door while 
they were saying things that would be fatal to the 
person of whom they were both thinking, as they 
gazed at one another without speaking a word? 
.Both had had the same sinister imagination: Hen- 
riette, coming to prevent any severe reproaches from 
the countess, turning the knob of the door, and 
then hearing the terrible confessions of her lover! 
But, if she had heard these confessions, she who 
was delicacy itself, and to whom such a means of 
learning the truth would seem horrible, it had been 
because the shock of the first words had arrested 
the least cry or sign ; and both the innocent mother 
and the guilty lover saw the possibility of a tragic 
denouement which made them tremble with inex- 
pressible agony. But it happens in reality, how- 
ever, that a certain sentence kills as surely as the 
ball from a pistol or the point of a dagger. Finally, 
the poor ^mother was the more courageous. She 
said, " I am going to see, " and she walked toward 
the door. She opened it with a hand as tremulous 
19 
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as that of a woman Of eighty, and saw the image 
of grief, of fright, of madness almost, in the girl 
who stood leaning against the wall as if paralyzed 
with horror, incapable of speaking or moving, with 
eyes fixed and mouth open. The mother uttered 
a cry, caught her in her arms, and carried her into 
her chamber, with a strength tenfold increased by 
love. At the first moment, the young man did not 
try to follow them. He was almost insensible 
through excess of anxiety. He heard the ringing 
of bella, doors open and shut, rapid steps. He did 
not regain full consciousness of what was taking 
place until a frightened servant entered the parlor 
to look for the bottle of salts. He asked : 

"What is the matter?" 

" Mademoiselle is very ill, and Vincent has gone 
for the doctor. " 

Just God ! She was not deadl 



CHAPTER X. 

A PURE CONSCIENCE. 

There is something like a stupor and a sort of 
alleviation in the shock of a severe accident. 
Francis experienced this when he saw these two 
women disappear, who had been so cruelly and 
suddenly initiated into the griefs and sins of his 
past. This strange impression of content, almost of 
repose in extreme misery, is so inhérent in human 
nature, that it is found in the most celebrated catas- 
trophies of history, as well as in the most humble 
miseries of private destinies. Has not Napoleon 
given an example, as startling as compared with his 
magnificent personality, by sleeping for hours after 
the battle of Waterloo? It is because the strong- 
est mind cannot support indefinitely the agony of 
uncertainty, and irremediable disasters have the 
temporary benefit of relieving us. But, alas! at 
what a price ! Later, to-morrow, in a few minutes, 
we will regret the uncertainty which left room for 
hope. We will say what the same Napoleon said 
at Saint Helena: " So many years ago, on such a 
day, I landed from Elba. There were clouds in 
the sky. I should get well if I saw those clouds. " 
291 
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Sublime cry, in which breathes all the bitterness of 
the greatest nostalgia that ever existed ! Francis, 
too, preserving all the proportions between the 
downfall of the colossal Caesar and the end of a 
modest dream of happiness, mnst later often regret 
the better days in which he had recognized the pos- 
sibility of guarding his secret remorse and anguish. 
At the moment he felt relieved of a heavy weight. 
He would lie no more. He had forever felt the 
labyrinth of shameful hypocrisy. He no longer 
had anything to conceal from the countess or her 
daughter. Alone in the parlor, he walked to and 
fro, and was astonished at the sudden calmness with 
which he looked a frightful situation in the face, 
but a situation which had the merit of being plain 
and frank. The arrival of Professor Teresi, who 
was obliged to cross the parlor before going into 
Henriette's room, made him conscious of new dan- 
gers which threatened him. The penetrating glance 
of the physician was almost insupportable. This 
man was too shrewd, and had already seen too many 
indications, not to suspect that a drama was being 
played between the engaged pair. 

" How did you find Mademoiselle Scilly, " asked 
Francis, in order to anticipate any question, " She 
is only slightly indisposed, is she not?" 

" I cannot tell before to-morrow, " said the doc- 
tor. " There is a nervous condition that puzzles 
me. To a nature which is all sensibility, like hers. 
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moral shocks act like poison. The countess has 
informed me that the present crisis was caused by 
the inopportune announcement of bad news. I tell 
you, as I have told her mother, that she must be 
spared the least excitement. If not you will see 
her decline day by day, hour by hour, as if she 
were poisoned." 

These words were only a vague allusion, and did 
not exceed the limits of warning that a doctor 
may be permitted to give to those who have the care 
of an invalid. But the expression, and the tone 
in which they were spoken, left no doubt in the 
mind of Francis. The physician believed him to 
be the cause of this attack, and judged his conduct 
with severity without even knowing it. What 
would Madame Scilly do, who knew exactly what 
it had been? What scene would the felon lover 
have to sustain, who, in asking the hand of the 
young girl, had engaged to make her happy, and 
whose heart he had already pierced? How would 
this tender mother, who only an hour ago had told 
him that she was also his mother by affection and 
gratitude for the feelings with which he had in- 
spired her daughter, regard him, and what would 
she say? He would not have to wait long for an 
answer. Professor Teresi had not been gone a 
quarter of an hour when the countess returned. 
This was the first pleasant impression that Nayrao 
had received during these painful weeks. He read 
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in this care-worn face the profound and generous 
pity of woman for the guilty but unhappy man 
who was before her. No ; she had not lied when 
she said that she loved him as a mother loves her 
son ; for, having the right to condemn him in an 
implacable manner, she found room in her he^rt 
for charity, and, if not for pardon, at least for 
sympathy, and her first word simply and delicately 
expressed this sympathy : 

" I have left Henriette for a few minutes because 
I thought you were very much troubled, and that 
gave me pain. And then I must obtain a promise 
from you." 

" Ah ! anything that you may ask, anything that 
she may ask !" responded the young man. " I am 
ready to obey you in everything. I was ready to 
do so before you spoke to me as you have just 
spoken with so much kindness, for which I will be 
grateful to you as long as Hive ! " He took Madame 
Scilly^s hand to kiss it, and upon this white and 
saintly hand his tears fell while he continued: "I 
entreat you to be still kinder to me. Do not con- 
ceal anything? Tell me everything that she has 
said to you. What did she hear? What does she 
know? What does she think?" 

"Alas!" replied the mother, "I wish that she 
had spoken to me. I should not be a prey to this 
fever of anxiety. She heard enough to know all, 
I am sure of that. The trembling of her whole 
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body, which has not ceased since I took her into my 
arms, proves it too well. My God ! if I only knew 
what she thinks I When I tried to question her 
before the doctor came, she began to sob instead of 
replying, and with such excitement that I stopped. 
And that excellent man insisted so strongly on the 
most absolute quiet that I have not dared to make 
the slightest allusion to what she understood. You 
see, I am the only person who knows the depth of 
her innocence. As she was on the morning of her 
first communion, so she was this morning — two 
hours ago ; before you had the misfortune to con- 
fess to me, and I to listen to you, forgetting that 
we were too near her. I was so proud of her in- 
nocence, so proud of having kept her so white, so 
pure, and so worthy of being purely loved. And 
when I think that the revelation of the most cruel 
realities of life has been inflicted upon her in such 
a way, I reproach myself for not having suspected 
that she would wish, at any cost, to prevent me 
from questioning you. Ah! I shall always see 
her, as I saw her behind that door which she did 
not have the strength to enter. If we had only 
heard her open it! But, no. It would have been 
too late. A word is sufficient to move a soul to its 
very depths. And I tell you that she heard the 
whole of your confession. I read it in her eyes. 
My God! What did she understand by it?" 
" But when you spoke my name, she responded, 
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did she not?" asked Francis timidly. This lament 
of the countess was a more cruel reproach than if 
she had uttered the worst afironts, and he tried to 
interrupt her as well as to know how Henrietta 
felt toward him. Did not the future of his heart 
depend upon it? 

" What did she reply when I spoke your name?" 
repeated the mother. " Nothing. She only closed 
her eyes with such an expression of suffering that 
I did not persist. And it is for this reason, " she 
continued with evident embarrassment, "that I 
wish you to make an immediate decision. " 

"What is it?" interrupted Francis, trembling. 
" You want me to go away, is it not so? It would 
be too painful for me to return to Paris and leave 
you in this situation." 

"I do not wish you to go to Paris," said the 
countess. " But you must leave Palermo and wait 
for the result of the conversation that I will have 
with Henriette. Here we can neither change our 
habits nor continue in the conditions that we are 
in to-day. Go to Catania to-morrow by the first 
express. You will be within a few hours of us. 
If I should send for you in the morning you could 
be here by evening. If Henriette knows that you 
are within two steps of her, and that she may meet 
you if she should come into this room, for example, 
preoccupied by the idea that you have seen this 
woman again, pardon me for speaking so frankly. 
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but we must consider everything — she will never 
regain her composure. Do what I ask, and go 
away. I know that it is a very great sacrifice, 
but you will consent from love of her. " 

"Then you hope to recall me;" he responded, 
"you hope that she will pardon me; you do not 
believe that I have lost all claim upon her heart? 
With this thought I shall have strength to endure 
everything. I will go away to-morrow. I shall be 
very sad and anxious, but confident of this pos- 
sible pardon, since you, her mother, have not con- 
demned me. " 

" No, no ; my poor dear, " replied the countess, 
shaking her head. " Do not indulge in any false 
hopes, and do not judge my daughter by me. I 
neither condemn nor absolve you. I should not 
tell the truth, if I said that your conduct does not 
appear very culpable to me. But I know too well 
how much you have suffered not to believe that 
you repent, and that you love Henriette. And 
that she loves you with a passion that takes hold 
upon her life, I have just been convinced. It is 
for this reason that I cannot, however grave your 
confidences may have ]peen, take it upon myself to 
prevent your man-iage. From what you have told 
me, I have learned, with much sadness I confess, 
that I did not know you perfectly. If I had known 
what I know now, the evening before you asked 
me for Henriette, no doubt I should have re- 
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sponded more severely than I have t|o-day, when 
my poor daughter has given her whole sonl with an 
ardor that she does not herself suspect. Just now 
as I looked at her, while waiting for the physician, 
I saw it too well. If there were any duty between 
you, " she continued after a brief silence, " I believe 
that my daughter's grief would not prevent me from 
saying to you both : * This duty must be performed, ' 
and I would use my authority to separate you. But 
I confess I do not see any duty. You can do noth- 
ing for this poor little Adèle, but to prevent, at any 
cost, her ever suspecting her mother's sin. The 
mother feels as I do, for she does not wish to have 
anything more to do with you. So nothing remains 
of your past, excepting the memory of the grave 
sins which you have committed, formerly through 
passion, and more recently through weakness. I 
believe that your love for Henriette is true enough, 
strong enough, and noble enough, to redeem these 
sins and make you a loyal and good husband. I 
believe it, but I am not Henriette. When I told 
you, just now, not to raise any false hopes, not to 
judge my daughter by me, I expressed in a few 
words what I have been trying to make you un- 
derstand without wounding you. A woman of my 
age knows that faults like yours are reconcilable 
with fine qualities of heart, in our sad society and 
with the education of the day. Henriette is not 
as old as I am. " 
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" Then you think that she will not pardon me?" 
asked Francis, trembling. 

" I did not say so, " responded the countess, " and 
I hope the contrary. But I ought, in order to be 
loyal to you, also to consider that there may be in 
this young heart an irreparable change, one of those 
disillusions in which everything is lost. If she 
should say to me, in a certain way, that she no 
longer wished to be your wife, I feel that I could 
do nothing to combat this resolution." 

"But you would recall me," cried Francis, "so 
that I might plead my own cause, that I might 
explain. " 

" The explanation belongs to me, " interrupted 
Madame Scilly. " I have shown enough sympathy 
for you, and I am still showing enough for you to 
be very sure of my sincerity when I promise to say 
all I can in your favor, and what you neither can 
nor ought to say yourself. There should be no 
words between you and Henriette, nothing but her 
pardon and your repentance. " 

" I will obey you," said the young man, after a 
short silence. He again took the hand of the noble 
woman, and he added as he pressed it to his lips: 
" In confiding to you all my chances of happiness, 
I confide them to the one whom I respect above 
every one else in the world. " 

" Ah!" cried the mother, " if you had only had 
this confidence sooner, if you had only told me the 
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first day, how much sorrow you might have been 
spared; my poor children!" 

Such a conversation did not render the young 
man's departure an easy one. Although his faith 
in the eloquent afiection of Madame Scilly was 
so entire, it was very hard for him to leave another 
to manage a part whose result threatened to be so 
tragical. But the reason which the countess had 
given too clearly expressed the necessities of the 
situation for him not to submit. When he was 
alone, and packing his own valise, so as to avoid 
the certain comments of Vincent and other servants, 
he thoroughly considered the words of this conver- 
sation, and the more he thought, the more he recog- 
nized their absolute truth. No, the habits of their 
daily life would not permit him to remain under 
the same roof, without the risk of making Henriette 
worse. He could not plead his cause with her with- 
out using words which his mouth would refuse to 
utter to this girl, before whose innocence he had 
always felt a religious tremor. Madame Scilly had 
been right on these two points, and also on that 
other — that her sentiments might not be those of 
Henriette. In this virgin and timid soul which 
had been wounded so deeply, love would plead 
against pardon, while the countess had in her breast 
that warm and gushing spring of indulgence which 
mothers have in reserve for those whom they know 
to be profoundly devoted to their daughters. 
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These unknown phases in the sentiments of his be- 
trothed rendered Francis' presence more impossible 
at this time. But they also made his departure so 
diflScult. And then, this departure would not sepa- 
rate him from Henriette alone. As he sat in his 
chamber, after his preparations were completed, he' 
remembered that, no doubt, he would never again 
see the child who had been the cause of his last 
and most unfortunate weakness. If Mademoiselle 
Scilly should pardon him, the inevitable condition 
of this pardon must assuredly be that they leave 
Palermo together, and that he consider Pauline 
Eaffraye and Adèle as dead for him. The countess 
had said this plainly enough, and that his duty lay 
in the positive rupture of all relations with his 
former mistress. Alas! The voice of blood, that 
had spoken so loudly when he had seen the fearful 
evidence of his paternity, protested anew at this 
moment. There was room in his heart for grief 
at seeing his child no more, beside that which he 
felt at no more seeing his betrothed, and when, the 
next morning, the carriage which conveyed him to 
the station turned away from the Continental, the 
young man felt that there was no change in the 
contrary emotions which had driven him into this 
inextricable difficulty. The thought of his daughter 
gave him as much pain as the remembrance of Hen- 
riette. 

" Is it a crime to love them both?" he groaned, 
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as he wrapped himself up against the cold of the 
December dawn. " Would it be, if I had mar- 
ried Pauline, and was now a widower, and should 
marry Henriette. No; the crime is not in the 
conflict of the two sentiments. It is somewhere 
else, and this conflict is only an expiation. But 
how hard it is ! Worse men than I am have ex- 
tricated themselves from a wicked pastl But how 
it pursues me; how it takes hold of me; how it 
besets me! Shall I ever get away from it? No; 
never. And what is the use of suffering so much, 
since I can do nothing, absolutely nothing for my 
poor, little Adèle. O God! may I, at least, be 
permitted to do something for Henriette I" 

For an answer to this question which te asked 
himself more and more anxiously as the train hur- 
ried on, and as the dull morning lighted up the 
moving sea, violet and gray by. turns, the brown 
and naked mountains, and the vast plains of citron 
and olive trees, it would have been necessary for 
him to enter Henriette's chamber with Madame 
Scilly at this hour. The light of the melancholy 
day — one of those days in which there seems to be 
a farewell in the air — harmonized with the paleness 
of the girl's suffering face. Her beautiful blue 
eyes burned with the fire of a low fever, which, 
better than the pallor, revealed the moral revolu- 
tion which was taking place within her. The 
countess, who had been all night seeking for words 
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tender enough to induce her dear invalid to speak, 
felt herself as incapable as she had been the even- 
ing before, of provoking this confidence, when she 
encountered those eyes. Henriette's expression 
had changed. Twenty -four hours before, the holy 
light of perfect innocence beamed in those eyes. 
Other thoughts escaped from them now. The 
mother seated herself at the head of the bed on 
which the head, over which she had watched for 
years, was reposing, and simply did not dare to 
scrutinize its sufferings ! As she had told the man, 
whom she still hoped to continue to call her son, 
she believed that her daughter had heard every- 
thing, but could not divine what this young and 
candid mind had comprehended. And how could 
she help hesitating before speaking words so dif- 
ferent from any they had ever exchanged between 
them? They were, however, inevitable, for the 
incomplete and yet definite character of the reve- 
lation which had been so suddenly inflicted upon 
the girl did not permit her to rest upon this be- 
wildering and indistinct evidence. Madame Scilly 
was not mistaken ; the poor child was incapable of 
surprising, by a clandestine espionage, even those 
secrets which related most nearly to her passion for 
her lover. She did not enter the half- open door, 
only because she heard at that moment the voice 
of the man to whom she was bound by the most 
holy promise, pronounce tbeae terrible words: 
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"I had suspected the mother. I doubted; or 
rather I was persuaded that I was not the father of 
the child," and that which followed did not permit 
a doubt o^ the continuous falsehood of this man to- 
ward her for weeks. But what had stricken her with 
the horror expressed by the intense fever of her 
eyes, was the brutal and frightful contact of her 
artless spirit with the realities of passionate life 
which are an unsolved enigma for a girl as long as 
she is a virgin, and, for a better reason, for a young 
person guarded as she had been. She, however, was 
over twenty y eai-s of age, and at this period perfect 
innocence is not absolute ignorance. There is here 
a distinction so delicate and so indeterminate that it 
is almost indefinable. However can we express in 
precise terras the vague instinct of sex, the obscure 
echo which is aroused in the brain by an uncon- 
scious work which is accomplished through the 
dormant and yet perfect organism? How can we 
proportion, by an analj'sis sufficiently subtile, each 
element of initiation which the marriage of a friend, 
for example, represents to an extremely modest 
girl; a friend whom she visits as before, whose 
room she enters, with whom she talks freely and 
confidentially, and whom she at last sees a mother? 
All these feminine things resolve themselves into a 
presentiment which sometimes amounts to a fear. 
This, in persons who are extremely tender and 
vibratory, amounts to a shrinking at the idea of 
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those mysterious relations between the man and 
the woman from which a new existence will re- 
sult, the child who in anticipation awakes the heart 
of the mother in the breast of the virgin. As for 
the wanderings of love outside of marriage, the prin- 
cipal part do not even suspect them, or if, through 
some unfortunate conversation or reading, they 
learn that a woman may fail in her duties, it is the 
imprudence of coquetry that they imagine, and not 
such adventures as Francis had summed up in a few* 
sentences which were too clear to leave any doubt, 
and yet so full of hidden meaning that Henriette 
had recoiled in fright. This fright was increased 
by hearing the cry of pain by which her mother 
had responded to Francis' confession : " If she 
should question, what shall I say?" This cry pur- 
sued the girl. She had reached the point at which 
we cannot physically endure the idea that those 
about us are lying in order to manage us. And 
yet, to whom could she address herself in order that 
she might understand this horrible confidence, if 
not to this true and loyal mother who was sitting 
silent at the side of her bed? Such a silence was 
filled with the tenderness of which Henriette had 
had innumerable proofs. Was not this respect for 
her trouble another probf , as well as the caressing 
pity which enveloped her without touching a single 
one of the bruised places in her heart? At last the 
countess saw, with emotion, those blue eyes, whose 
20 
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mute distress bad so alarmed ber, turn toward ber 
witb an expression tbat sbe bad not seen since the 
evening before. Sbe was not deceived; tbe sud- 
den âusb on tbe tortured face announced tbat tbis 
beart was about to open. Wbat sbould sbe re- 
spond ? During ber meditations sbe bad decided on 
tbe only part tbat sbe could permit berself to take 
in order to influence tbis sick soul. Sbe bad de- 
cided to answer, simply and frankly, all tbe ques- 
tions tbat tbe girl sbould ask. Sbe would not bave 
provoked tbem, for tbe answers were going to be 
very baird for ber. But it was ber duty not to 
evade tbem, if sbe wisbed to belp tbis creature so 
cruelly sbaken. 

" Mamma, " began Henriette, " you do not tbink I 
failed in delicacy? You left me alone, and I was 
afraid of tbe converaation you were going to bave 
about me. I wanted to prevent it. I went to 
tbe door, wbicb I opened witbout knocking as I 
always do. You did not bear me, and tben I could 
not go any fartber. I trembled so tbat I bad to 
lean against tbe wall. My limbs seemed to fail 
me." 

Sbe bad closed ber eyes again, and ber moutb 
bad trembled at tbe remembrance of tbis scene. 
Tbe motber smoothed her hair witb a slow and 
gentle hand, as she said : 

" There is no need for you to justify yourself. 
I know you too well to ever think tbat you would 
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yield to a low motive. And if you had yielded I 
should not feel like scolding you. You have been 
punished too severely already. My God!" she 
added, " I knew that I loved you more than any- 
thing on earth, but I did not know how much until 
I took you in my arms at the door of that room. 
You know that I asked nothing, for I respected your 
sorrow. I still respect it. I only wish to take 
care of you as you wish to have me take care of 
you. Only remember that I am here." 

"Dear mother," said the girl, taking her hand 
between her own burning ones. Then, after a 
brief silence, in a low voice as if ashamed, and her 
cheek almost purple with emotion, she said : " Dear 
mother, he said that little Adèle was his daughter. " 

" You heard it," said the countess, who saw that 
the poor creature did not dare to formulate the 
question that was burning her heart. " It is a fear- 
ful thing that a woman can be married and become 
the mother of a child that is not the child of her 
husband. But when you have entered the world, 
you will see that this fearful thing occurs too often. 
I wish you, who are so good a Christian, to recall 
now and in the future the words of our Lord to 
the adulteress : " Neither do I condemn you. " 

" But," continued Henriette, " little Adèle bears 
the name of another man. She talked about him 
to me on Christmas night, when she asked me if I 
believed that she would recognize him after death. 
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If this man were living, he ¥^ould believe her to 
be his daughter?'' 

" Without any doubt/' said Madame Scilly. 

^ And the mother would know that this man is 
not the father of the child, and she would not tell 
him? *She would let this man embrace the little 
girl before her? When the child says her prayers 
in the evening, she must tell her to pray for her 
father as you told me to pray for mine? She ie 
not afraid of God who knows everything. What 
a dreadful woman!" 

" No doubt she is very unhappy," responded the 
countess. " You see that she is not really a wicked 
woman, for since she became a widow she has led 
a life that seems to have been irreproachable. If 
you only knew how many unhappy women enter 
upon the road of forbidden love with a blindness 
that comes from the medium in which they live, 
from the false maxims of society, from an absence 
of religion, from bad examples, and also from the 
brutality of their husbands ! And then, when they 
open their eyes to the consequences of their weak- 
ness, they are lost, and it is too late." 

" They cannot, however, blind themselves so 
far as not to know that it is necessary to lie, " re- 
sponded Henriette. " And what excuses does a 
man have ? Madame RaSraye had not left her hus- 
band, had she?" 

" No," replied the mother. 
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"And," asked the girl, in a very low voice, 
" was he acquainted with her husband?" 

"He did not speak of him," said the mother, 
" but it is probable. " 

" He went to his house? He gave him his hand ? 
He sat at his table?" 

" Do not torture yourself with such fancies," re- 
plied Madame Scilly. "You know that he has 
been veiy wicked, let that suflSce. Do not dwell 
on all these details, which will only give you 
pain and prevent you from being charitable and 
just." 

"I cannot," cried the girl, in a tone which re- 
vealed the ardor of the most unhappy passion. 
"I cannot. I see them too plainly. I can see 
them saying that they love one another. I see 
them." She closed her eyes. Thç only physical 
image with which her innocence could nourish her 
jealousy had presented itself to her mind — Francis 
embracing Pauline, and she repeated : " He told 
her that he loved her, as he told me. And he knew 
that she would betray, that she would lie. How 
can any one love what he despises? And he loved 
her, for he said so. Ah ! I do not wonder now 
that he could lie to me, as he has been doing for 
days, since he was capable of feeling sentiments so 
base, so shameful, so vile!" 

"So unhappy, too," interrupted the mother. 
" This contempt in love, of which you speak, is the 
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chastisement of criminal passion, and it is a terrible 
one. You also heard him confess that this led him 
to doubt this woman, and the doubt of the woman 
led him to doubt if the child were his. He said 
that she had betrayed her husband for him, she 
might betray him for another. He did not believe 
that he was the father of this little girl, who bears 
in her face the astonishing resemblance which struck 
you, as it did him when he saw it. But such a 
resemblance is an accident, and this eneounter after 
so many years is an accident. Think of all these 
years, and how his heart was pierced every time 
that he thought of this child, and was obliged to 
say: *I shall never know if she is my daughter.' 
Think of his remorse when he knew it, and what 
that meeting was for him, what a punishment, when 
it should have been such a joy. Kemember his 
agitation on Christmas night. I do not recall all 
this to defend him ; it is to show you that, if his 
sin has been great, his expiation has been great, 
also, and that he has a right to the pity which I 
should like you to give him, as I have given it to 
him. He has fully paid his debt, I assure you, by 
obtaining the evidence of his paternity in the way 
he did obtain it." 

" Ah ! mamma, " cried Henriette, " you have 
touched the sorest place in my heart. It drives me 
to despair that he has lied to me, and that he could 
love another woman. I will pardon both, I will 
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admit that be wished to save me pain. I will ad- 
mit that he was subject to impulses in his youth 
which I do not comprehend. I know that I am 
ignorant. I will admit that I was unjust to judge 
him with so much severity. But on this point I 
cannot be unjust. No, I am not unjust. There is 
no motive that can explain this monstrous thing — 
that during those years he had not only never seen, 
but never tried to see this little girl. You have 
pronounced a terrible sentence against him. You 
said that chance brought about his meeting with 
her. Chance I Ought he not to have exhausted 
all the chances of knowing the truth rather than 
run the frightful risk of abandoning his own 
child? Oh, that I must think him capable of this 
cruelty to a poor little creature— him whom I placed 
so high, and whom I believed delicacy and noble- 
ness itself I There are people in the world who 
adopt children who have been abandoned in the 
streets by barbarous parents, and he did not even 
try to verify his doubts, which one single look 
would have dissipated ! He told you himself that 
one look had been sufficient. " 

" There is still an excuse, " said the mo- 
ther. " The little girl did not need him, and 
he did not even have the right, has not the 
right, to interest himself in her. The mother was 
there." 

" And what if this mother had been bad for the 
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child? If she had been ruined and both reduced 
to povertj ? If she were dead, and the little one 
given to cruel strangers? If " 

" You have no right to imagine such hypotheses, " 
interrupted Madame Scilly. " We are absolutely 
ignorant of what he would have done, if the child 
had been poor and unfortunate instead of being rich 
and indulged." 

" Ah !" said Henriette, " he would not even have 
known it." 

This time the countess did not respond. The 
judgment of her daughter had that uncompromis- 
ing severity, against which it is difficult to protest 
even when one thinks it excessive, from a fear of 
injuring this flower of morality which is the grace 
and strength of souls truly upright. Henriette had 
indeed heard her lover's whole confession; heard 
and comprehended all so far as her ignorance of 
physiological life would permit; and the revolt of 
her young loyalty made her implacable to the com- 
promises of moral sense which this sad adventure 
supposed. Love alone, with its irresistible gener- 
osity, could triumph over her indignation, and heal 
a pure conscience which had been outraged in its 
tenderest dream of nobleness and loyalty. But at 
this moment love made itself felt only through 
suffering. Madame Scilly had a proof of this 
when, after a short silence, she wished to resume 
this conversation, not that she might farther defend 
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Francis, but to inform of the resolution which she 
had thought it right to adopt. 

" Do not stir up all this wretchedness, " she be- 
gan. " Let me tell you what I have done. Doc- 
tor Teresi has ordered us to avoid the least excite- 
ment. I thought it was better for M. Nayrac and 
for you not to meet in the particularly narrow con- 
ditions of hotel lifcj^and I asked him to go away." 

" He has gone?" said Henriette, and her features 
betrayed an increase of emotion which was, for the 
mother, a first hope of the pardon to which in her 
wisdom she wished to bring her daughter. She 
replied, soothing her with a caress: 

" He has not returned to Paris, of course. He 
is at Catania, where he will remain until you shall 
decide upon your future relations. I told him that 
I would speak to you as I have spoken, and that 
you should remain free to break off your marriage 
if you could no longer feel the same sentiments that 
prompted you to accept him. Although it is a 
serious thing to break an engagement so far ad- 
vanced as yours, you are absolutely free to do it. 
I will do nothing but transmit your decision, which 
he has promised to accept without protest. I 
simply ask that your response shall not be imme- 
diate. When a question is to be decided that will 
affect the whoje life, reflection cannot be too mature. 
You will reflect. Let us talk no more about it to- 
day. You are too ill, and I only wish to make 
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you well, to nurse you and love you as if you were 
the little girl who used to study at her table in 
front of the window in the school-room. Do you 
remember, and how you would obey me when I 
told you to have courage for your lessons? And 
now I tell you to have a little courage for the sake 
of your health. Will you not obey me, as you 
did then?" ^ 

" I will have courage, dear mother," replied the 
girl, putting her forehead against her mother's 
mouth and holding it there, as if to prolong the 
beneficent influence of this kiss. " I will obey you 
in everything; but you could not wish that I 
should not suffer at being forced to think what I 
must think of him I have loved so much?" 



CHAPTER XI. • 

VIA DOLOROSA. 

Notwithstanding the exhortation to courage 
that Madame Scilly had addressed to her daughter, 
the poor woman was not much less unhappy than 
Henriette during the afternoon and evening follow- 
ing. At first she saw no change in the peculiar 
nervous condition of the sick girl, who had neither 
eaten, drank, slept, nor wept, since the commence- 
ment of the crisis. It seemed as if every function 
of the body were suspended, by the suddenness of 
the fatal revelation. Madame Scilly was alarmed 
at the evident embarrassment of the physician, and 
she apprehended that this cruel shock had attacked 
the very source of life. She knew, from having re- 
gained her awn energy with so much difficulty 
after her sad experience, that grief sometimes kills 
as slowly and as surely as the most deadly poison. 
And then the season increased her melancholy, this 
close of the year which she had expected to pass in 
the radiance of happiness and which was as utterly 
lacking as the sunlight itself. For the rain had 
begun to fall, and such a rain as falls in the coun- 
tries of the extreme south — a measureless, inex- 
315 
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haustible cataract. What an accompaniment was 
this monotonous sound to the impressions which 
the letters from her friends imposed upon the 
anxious mother! They were from their friends in 
Paris, full of the good wishes of the season, and 
whose simplicity is only commonplace when they 
are received in an ordinary state of heart and mind. 
But when we have a hidden wound, these wishes 
for our happiness are an irony which makes it bleed 
so easily 1 They spoke of the moral peace which 
the joy of the two betrothed had assured to her 
convalescence. These imprudent letters envied 
her the opportunity of having provided for her 
daughter the luminous setting of this lovely country 
for her holy love. In these letters, and in the tele- 
grams which Madame Scilly received, the word 
" happiness" recurred over and over again. The 
world, which misanthropes accuse of being so com- 
plaisantly cruel, is never more so than at those 
times in which it does not suspect its cruelty. 
The countess felt this so keenly during those two 
days that she did not show her daughter any of 
these letters or telegrams. And Henriette did not 
ask for them. It seemed as if all sensation of the 
time were destroyed, and the fixed look which con- 
tinued to burn in her eyes did not even regard a 
casket bearing the initials F. N. that stood on the 
commode and held the gift which she had prepared 
for Francis. Although this strange forgetfulness 
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vfoa, in a certain sense, a benefit, it increased the 
fears of the countess. On New Year's morning, 
she asked herself whether she ought to recall her 
daughter to a sense of reality by offering the cus- 
tomary greetings, or leave her in this kind of ob- 
livion, when an incident, which might have been 
foreseen, occurred to decide her to make a new at- 
tempt in favor of the young man. She received a 
letter from him, which must have been sent by 
special messenger, for it bore no postmark. Ac- 
companying this letter, which was filled with com- 
plaints which Madame Scilly had expected, was a 
long flat box, on which- were the name and address 
of the one who might not be his betrothed. The 
mother raised the cover with a curious and trem- 
bling hand. An aroma of flowers filled the room, 
and she saw, lying on a bed of violets, one of those 
delicate terra-cotta statuettes which are masterpieces 
of antique art, and which she remembered to have 
admired in company with the two young people, 
in the Museum of Palermo. It was the draped fig- 
ure of a woman, with her small head bent with deli- 
cate almost suffering grace, and wearing a crown. 
The slight figure appeared through a veil. A half- 
smile played around the cheeks and the pure,. lips. 
Some traces of an almost effaced coloring marked 
the folds with their soft tints. This exquisite form, 
that revealed a dream of beauty, cherished by eyes 
that had been closed for more than twenty centu- 
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ries, seemed still more touching when sustained 
and enveloped by these fragrant yellow flowers. 
There was an appeal, so tender, to the pure hours of 
an intimacy already so remote, in the simple manner 
of offering this rare object! Madame Scilly, who 
had enjoyed this intimacy only by reflection, felt 
this tenderness deeply. She remained a long time 
reading this letter, and regarding the fragile Sicilian 
statuette. At last, she said aloud: " I must try." 
And taking the box and its cover she laid them on 
Henriette's bed. The latter recognized the writing 
of Francis, and saw the light color of the terracotta 
in its winding-sheet of flowera. The smile of the 
face and the perfume of the violets reached her at 
the same moment, and the memory of the happiness 
she had enjoyed with her lover in this sweet Sicily 
became too powerful. This was its symbol, so 
discreet, so humble, so penetrating! The thick 
fresh violets spoke of their walks in the gardens, 
and of the witchery with which the magic of this 
southern winter had beguiled them. The delicate 
statuette suggested the awaking of her mind at first 
seeing the surviving relics of the most noble art 
that had ever adorned human life with the ideal, 
in this island where Plato was once a slave. How 
she had loved this nature, this art, these gardens, 
where grew such violets, such roses, amid mimosas 
and narcissus; the museum where were collected 
bronzes, bas-reliefs, the débris of temples; sacred 
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fragments in which a soul of beauty forever palpi- 
tates! Yes, how she had loved this land of light! 
How she had loved it, because here she had loved the 
one she had chosen for her life- companion! And 
now this happiness was ended. She experienced 
such an attack of grief at the contrast between this 
happy past and her present trouble, that she wept 
for the first time in these two cruel days, and, 
through her tears, she still saw the graceful statuette 
smile at her, and still breathed the aroma of the 
caressing flowers, until at last, she pushed away the 
fatal gift, moaning : 

" Ah ! that hurts me too much ! It makes me 
too unhappy !" 

"Weep, my child," responded Madame Scilly, 
" do not try to restrain your tears. Weep for 
yourself, weep for him, and then you will pity 
him and pardon him, and you will be saved. " 

The light of joy came into the mother's face as 
she was speaking. She felt that these tears would 
relieve the heart of its terrible weight. Life would 
come back as it comes to a man after a fall of fifty 
feet, who, stunned at first and apparently dead, be- 
gins to move again; the first cry which the pain of 
movement extracts from his lips is also a cry of re- 
turning life. To what can we compare the injuries 
which reality inflicts upon the soul, but to a sudden 
and mortal descent to the bottom of an abyss? 
Was there not all the distance that separates illusion 
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from experience, enthusiasm from disgust, exalta- 
tion from disenchantment, a depth as terrible as 
the deepest Alpine gulf, between the Francis 
whom Henriette had imagined, admired and loved, 
and the one whom a brutal confidence had shown 
to be so feeble, so guilty, and so cowardly; between 
the world of visions into which she had soared, and 
the moral misery in which she was now struggling? 
It is our common history, and our great ordeal, to 
descend from the universe of sublime visions into 
the world of mediocre conditions in which we must 
act. But, ordinarily, this descent is broken for us 
by a series of successive deceptions, and it is not a 
very sublime dream from which we awake at last. 
Fate had not so willed for Henriette, whom no 
transition had prepared to see her horizon of hope 
disappear. She was now weeping, with her cheek 
against her mother's hand, over the disappoint- 
ment of a dream which would have made her most 
innocent companion of the previous year smile — it 
implied so much simplicity. But, if there is a 
childish simplicity which desei^ves this smile be- 
cause it implies presumption, there is another which 
merits another name, because it is a modest belief 
in the absolute good faith of those who surround 
us. Henriette was weeping for a dream of màniage 
with a man who had never loved any one but her, 
as she had never loved, and would never love any 
but him ; a dream of long, sweet years passed with 
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a friend who would have no secret from her, 
neither of the past nor present, as she had and 
would have no secret from him ; a dream of being 
guided by a conscience and a mind whose ideas and 
judgments would be hers, whose every thought 
would be a reason for loving him more. She had 
believed that this dream was realized ; she had real- 
ized it; for Francis had so sincerely desired to 
please her, that he had modelled himself according 
to the wishes of his betrothed. The appetite for 
sentimental emotion, which was the dominant trait 
of this singular character, had instinctively adapted 
him to the modes of living, thanks to which Hen- 
riette and he experienced the most complete, the 
most profound pleasures of soul. Alas! the more 
he had accomplished in the art of pleasing her, 
the more she must now weep, and the better per- 
ceife the nature of the man she had thought so 
like her dream, in the frightful light of moral 
monstrosity. To the hideousness, which this sad 
but vulgar history of adultery and separation took 
in her virgin mind, was joined that of an infamous 
farce played by him, who, continuing his role of 
hypocrite, had devised this delicate way of remind- 
ing her of himself, by sending this pretty statuette 
among the flowers. And she responded to her 
mother, who continued to soothe her with words of 
consoling pity : 

" No. I am so unhappy, and I have not de- 
21 
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served it. If I haâ been a wicked girl; if I had 
engaged myself without your consent, mamma; or 
if I had married for a fortune, or a title, with the 
thought only of going into society and of amusing 
myself : then I ought to have been punished I But 
God, who knows everything, knows that I had a 
firm intention to do my duty. It seems as though 
God were net the good God I htfve believed, since 
He strikes me so hard. " 

" How it pains me to hear you talk so, " inter- 
rupted the mother, " or rather to see you feel like 
this! How do you know that this experience is 
not a benefit? Suppose you had met this woman 
and this child after you and Francis were married, 
and learned then what you learned day before yes- 
terday? 'ïV'ould you not have complained that 
you did not have this sad revelation when you 
were still free, before you were united forever?" 

" Which would be the less injustice, before or 
after?" said the girl. " What have I done to de- 
serve being struck through the dearest thing I have 
in the world; through my love which was my 
pride, my hope, all my joy of living?" 

" It was too much so, without doubt, my poor 
child," responded the mother in a solemn voice. 
"What would have become of me; what would 
have become of you, if I had had the misfortune, fif- 
teen years ago, to think as you think to-day, when 
I was at the death-bed of your father. He also was 
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my pride, my hope, the joy of my life. He was 
still more, for you were his daughter, and I needed 
his help in bringing you up. I triumphed over 
my despair, however, because I believed ; and what 
difference is there between believing and not believ- 
ing, between having religion and not having it, if 
this religion does not serve us in our afflictions? 
When you say every morning and evening: ^Our 
Father,' what do those words signify for you, if 
you do not believe that He to whom you thus speak 
is not mindful of you with a solicitude equal to 
that which your father would have if he were liv- 
ing? 'Thy will be done,' what does it mean if 
you rebel at the first trial, and if you make your- 
self the judge of the divine will? When you read 
in the Gospel that every hair of your head is 
counted, what meaning do you attach to this sen- 
tence if you do not admit that nothing happens 
which has not been permitted, considered, and or- 
dained on high? I told you just now to weep, and 
now I tell you to pray. Yes, let us pray together 
that you may never again feel as you have felt. 
Let us pray that you may once more comprehend 
that the hand of God is in all this. It is every- 
where, and you know it well. Let us pray that 
He will be so gracious as to forgive you." 

In making this appeal to the religious sentiment 
of her daughter, the countess failed in a programme 
which she had acted upon for years. The differ- 
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ence in the two characters was nowhere more 
marked than in this personal and intimate senti- 
ment. With Madame Scilly the constant principle 
of life was reason. Although she was a sincere 
believer and very pious, she was a stranger to the 
fever of the entire being which gives to the believer 
who is possessed by it a hunger and thirst for mar- 
tyrdom. For her religion was a rule, a support of 
her moral existence, a fortifying and consoling 
hope. With Henriette, who inherited this dis- 
position from her father, from the heroic soldier 
who was himself the grandson of a hero, the prin- 
ciple of life was enthusiasm. She belonged to that 
race of beings who put all their soul into the ideas 
that take possession of them. Mysticism is the 
form that religion assumes in such souls, for it con- 
sists in the power to love with all the soul that which 
we believe with all the mind. Although Madame 
Scilly had not distinguished with this nicety the 
difference of mental structure between herself and 
her daughter, she had observed, when the latter 
was about fifteen years old, symptoms of exaltation 
which had somewhat alarmed her. Henriette had 
cherished, at that period, the project of taking the 
veL,l and with such persistence that the countess 
had since tried to moderate, or, better, to subjugate 
this burning ardor of piety. This had been a reason 
for rejoicing at this engagement, which definitely 
closed the prospect of entering a convent. What 
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mother, unless she belonged to the devoted class 
from which monastics are recruited, ever gave her 
daughter to God, even when she was a devout be- 
liever, without disputing His claim with an invinc- 
ible revolt of human tenderness? But thé cry of 
doubt, almost of blasphemy, which had escaped her 
daughter, was not calculated to revive the fears oi 
the countess, and so she had not hesitated to touch 
the spring of religious emotion which was so 
powerful in this nature. She did not comprehend 
the danger, at this time, of turning in this direction 
the burning energies of this romantic soul, so sud- 
denly disappointed in that which had been the very 
motive of her existence. On the contrary, she 
congratulated herself on seeing the immediate effect 
which this appeal to the only sentiment that could 
control such grief had produced on this sick heart. 
She wished to increase this impression by joining 
actions to words, and she knelt down beside the 
bed and repeated the sublime prayer of which she 
had recalled the opening words, then the Angelic 
Salutations and the Litany. And as she repeated 
the Litany, in which we ask the Saviour to deliver 
US in the name of His pains and languor, in 
the name of His death and passion, in the name of 
His cross and renunciation, she felt the great peace 
fill her heart which she desired for her daughter. 
When she rose from her knees, Henriette said to 
her: 
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" You have done me good, mamma. You have 
saved me from myself. I feel that you were right 
to bring me to Him who never deceives. " 

"And I have found my daughter again," said 
the mother, embracing her. 

The deep joy that the countess expressed by 
this cry and kiss did not last long. From this 
afternoon of the first day of the year, which had 
begun with the hope of a decided alleviation, she 
observed something impenetrable in the expression 
of her daughter's eye, which caused her to ask with 
renewed anxiety : 

" You are not feeling any worse, are you?" 

" No, mamma," responded Henriette. " On the 
contrary, I have not been so well for days." 

These enigmatical words, far from reassuring the 
countess, so aroused her suspicion that she did not 
lose a single movement or expression of her 
daughter during the remainder of the day or the 
next day, which Henriette was able to pass out of 
bed. Although the doctor had said that the fever 
was gone, and every word of the girl, as well as 
her person, breathed an air of serenity, the mother 
was alarmed at the look in the eye, and the inex- 
pressible sensation which she experienced. The 
evening of the second day she spoke of Francis to 
her daughter, and obtained only some evasive words 
in reply : 

'* I beg you, mamma, not to mention that subject. 
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You have asked rae to give you a well-considered 
answer. When I have decided I will tell you ; but 
do not speak of it again now; it might disturb this 
calmness that you have given me. " 

Madame Scilly did not dare to say that it was 
just this calmness that frightened her, and the sud- 
denness of a change which she had not hoped would 
be so complete, or suspected would be so myste- 
rious. Once more her maternal instinct was right 
in feeling a presentiment of a resolution contrary 
to the pardon which was so much to be desired. 
She had learned of the removal of Madame Raffray e, 
and another letter had come from Francis, betray- 
ing a profound melancholy and intense tenderness 
for Henriette. But she had touched a chord whose 
vibrations were not so easy to govern as she had 
supposed , and she had seen it too late I The eloquent 
words which she had recalled to the rebellious girl, 
and which are the very essence and marrow of the 
Christian doctrine, had immediately determined 
her toward the repentance so natural to believing 
hearts when passion has for a moment caused them 
to wander from the faith. Henriette had prayed, 
not only with her lips, but with her whole heart. 
She had recited, with all the intensity of her nature, 
the succession of supplications to the Man of Sor- 
rows under which lies the doctrine : the redemption 
of the sins of the world by the sacrifice of the 
Lamb, the expiation of sins and crimes by the blood 
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of a willing and innocent victim, this salvation from 
impurity by the martyrdom of Him who was purity 
itself. While she was following the melancholy and 
comforting Litany, an idea dawned in her bruised 
soul which was to grow and illuminate her entire be- 
ing. It suddenly seemed as if the events which had 
so tortured her had a supernatural interpretation. 
Of what was she complaining, with the anger of im- 
pious rebellion, if not that she was being punished 
although she was innocent, and for faults which she 
had not committed ? But what had she been taught 
ever since she had received the benefit of the Chris- 
tian doctrine? That it is our first duty to imitate 
the great Victim, to follow the example of Divine 
Humanity, of which the Crucified One is the incar- 
nation, and at this moment this light had begun to 
glow in her heart and in the depths of her eyes. 
She had considered the possibility of a project 
which lighted the darkness in which she had been 
so painfully struggling, and which made it possi- 
ble for her to atone for her betrothed, whom she 
believed so culpable, so criminal — and whom she 
so loved ! 

From the moment that the word atone was heard 
in her conscience it became a fixed point, and every 
idea began to gravitate toward this vague and fluc- 
tuating formula, which involves an aspiration for 
sacrifice which is just as vague and fluctuating, but 
whose development was accomplished in her with 
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the rapid and irresistible logic of such sentiments. 
From the first, and all excited by her mother's 
words, the girl translated this word into resign. 
Yes, resign one's self, sure of what she had to suffer 
courageously, and to offer this suffering to God in 
payment of the debt contracted by Francis I Dur- 
ing the first hours that followed her conversation 
with her mother, she tried not to drive away any 
of the images that made her heart bleed^ and every 
time that the ebb and flow of her mind recalled any 
episode of these last most unhappy days, she forced 
herself to think of it in all its details. She plunged 
the knife into her soul, and then turned the blade 
while she thought: "God sees me. He knows 
how I suffer. He sees that I accept, that I bless 
this evil in order that I may efface what ought to 
be effaced!" Then she mentally prayed, and it 
was at these moments that she smiled at the coun- 
tess, with the tender smile of martyrdom which had 
frightened the mother immediately. She obtained 
in this way a kind of nervous exhaustion, and she 
slept, during the night, the refreshing sleep that had 
been denied her since she had heard her lover's 
terrible confession. When she suddenly awoke to 
the realization of the situation, she said the same 
words that she had murmured on going to sleep: 
"Atone! I must atone for him!" But whether 
the rested brain was more capable of following a 
thought to its limit, or whether the necessity of 
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giviDg her mother a positive answer appeared more 
clearly to her, she was not content to interpret in so 
confused a manner this formula of her sacrifice. 
She wished to atone. Was it sufficient to suffer? In 
constraining herself to think of the episodes which 
had determined the actual crisis, her imagination 
pictured with more distinctness the persons who 
were associated with it — Madame Eaffraye, whom 
Francis had loved, and their child. She saw this 
woman with the emaciated face, and the sharp out- 
line of her figure. This accomplice of her betrothed 
was going to die, in despair and solitude. And 
Francis had brought her to this extremity of misery 
by supplicating her, as he himself had confessed, 
and then abandoning her and refusing to believe that 
he was the father of the little girl. Who would 
take care of this frail and sensitive creature when 
she should become an orphan? Who but Francis 
ought to encumber himself with the responsibility 
of her fate when she should be so unfortunate? 
Was he not her father? Had he not given life in 
such condition, that he was under more than ordi- 
nary obligations to the child? Henriette also 
thought of what her own inner life would be if she 
should pardon her betrothed. She imagined her- 
self married, and living with him. She felt that 
she should never taste the ideal happiness which 
she had promised herself, but it would be happi- 
ness all the same, for she would have him, and the 
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presence of one we love, however grievous it may 
be, brings a joy, which compensates for the great- 
est careg. Atone I How could she talk of atone- 
ment when neither she nor her betrothed was re- 
pairing any of the evil that the young man had 
caused? Eepair it? How? There was but one 
way in the world, and Henriette saw it but to re- 
ject it, and her will rebelled against the enormity 
of the greatest effort that can be demanded of a 
loving woman. 

"No," she groaned, "I cannot do it. OQod! 
you do not require that of me ! You would not 
wish that I should love him as I do that I might 
give him to another!" 

She repelled the vision with horror — Francis 
himself repairing all that he could repair of the 
fatal consequences of his adultery and abandon- 
ment; Francis, her Francis, occupying the only place 
that would authorize him to say, " My daughter," 
to little Adèle; Francis devoting his life to heal- 
ing the wounds which he had inflicted upon Paul- 
ine Raffraye, with the title that he had the right to 
assume, now that she was a widow. The vision 
of a marriage between a woman whom she hated 
in spite of herself, with all the retrospective jeal- 
ousy of a passionate love, and the man whom she 
continued to love in spite of her contempt, was so 
intolerable that Henriette almost fell back into the 
furious despair from which she had been released 
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by faith alone. The visit of the physician inter- 
rupted this meditation, which, however, she would 
again resume, attracted by the very excess of the 
suffering which such an image involved. The first 
sign by which great mystical exaltation is recog- 
nized is this: the eagerness to suffer, the frenzy to 
mutilate nature in one's self which the recluse of 
the middle ages expressed in these words of cruel 
ecstasy : " The cross is all, and to die is all." Al 
though Henriette was only a simple, young girl 
who was passing through a moral drama which 
many others have passed through without founder- 
ing, she felt herself in a condition like that which 
inspired this sublime cry of a monk perishing from 
agony. 

" How cowardly and weak I am 1" Henriette said 
to herself. " The question is not whether I shall 
be more or less unhappy. I have been chosen to 
be the instrument of Francis' salvation, and I will 
be." Her exalted soul had already transformed 
her mother's advice into the hypothesis of provi- 
dential predestination, and she had the courage to 
return to this strange and painful project at which 
her heart had at first rebelled. " If I were not in 
the way, " she thought, " if Francis had met Madame 
Raffraye and the child, two years ago, for example, 
would he not have made every effort to have the 
right to take care of her? Would not this be his 
duty? What is there now between him and this 
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duty? A promise to me which he never "would 
have made and which I never would have accepted 
if I had known what I know now. " Love, which 
does not yield to reason, now raised its voice. 
" What if I sacrifice myself and the sacrifice is use- 
less? What if I decided to break this engagement, 
so that he may give himself entirely to this woman, 
and she should repulse him as she has already 
done?" At this thought she was filled with joy 
which was immediately changed to remorse. This 
timid scruple in the 'presence of hope is a second 
symptom of the mystic fever. The smallest pros- 
pect of happiness appears to us like a criminal 
concession, when the soul wishes — to use another 
expression of the most enthusiastic of saints — " to 
suffer or die. " Henriette could not have struggled 
with more ardor against the most culpable tempta- 
tion than she struggled against this natural impulse 
of her heart which had, for a moment, lingered 
with pleasure at the idea of an insurmountable ob- 
stacle raised, independent of her, between Francis 
and Pauline Eaffraye. "No," she concluded, em- 
ploying, but in a very different sense, her mother's 
words, " the hand of God is in all this, and it is not 
possible that the sacrifice to which He impels me 
shall be in vain. I must ask Him to sustain me 
and to complete the work of expiation which He 
has so plainly marked out for me. How I wish 
that I had strength enough to go to the church to 
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coufess, and offer tlie commuDion for our salva- 
tion!" 

This was also an expression of Madame Scilly, 
but taken in quite another sense. This desire to 
approach the holy table, and the certainty of there 
receiving supernatural assistance were so intense, 
that, on the morning of the third day, Doctor Teresi 
found his patient standing ready to go out, and, 
when she asked his permission to go to church, 
he gave it readily, to the great surprise of Madame 
Scilly. 

" She will be better when she returns," he re- 
sponded to the objections of the mother when they 
were alone. " She fell ill of hetself , and she will 
get well of herself. We must not oppose the ner- 
vous system when it decides to curé itself." 

For the physiologist, the moral drama, in which 
Henriette's reason and faith had come near making 
shipwreck, was nothing but an accident of nervous 
derangement which would pass away as it had 
come, by a phenomenon of subjective hypnotism. 

The weakness of such hypotheses is, that they 
explain nothing of what constitutes the very 
essence of the life of the soul. How do certain 
ideas possess the virtue of ennobling and consol- 
ing? Why do we turn toward them at certain 
moments and not at others? What is the princi- 
ple of the heroism which makes a martyr? What 
is there in prayer that gives us the profound peace 
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which makes us happy when the fundamental 
instincts of human nature are destroyed? Sci- 
ence, by whatever name it may be called, which 
reduces moral existence to a mechanism, has yet to 
answer these questions. It determines the suc- 
cession of ideas. It states conditions precisely. 
Then it is obliged, in all sincerity, to say, that it 
is ignorant concerning those phenomena which are 
characteristic neither of folly nor madness; for 
they are accompanied by the perfect balance of 
the reason, by absolute intellectual lucidity, and, 
sometimes, by complete physical restoration, like 
that which is produced in believing souls by the 
observance of certain sacraments. When Henriette 
found herself at the altar-rail in the cathedral chapel 
where she had received the Sacrament kneeling, her 
head in her hands, with the impression of a con- 
science washed from every sin by absolution, and 
that other stronger and more powerful one of being 
nourished by the body and blood of Christ, her 
soul seemed filled with light. A wave of infinite 
tenderness Sowed into her heart,, and in this state 
of indescribable fervor, with the feeling of a pres- 
ence within her, apart from and yet of her, which 
she always had after communing, she was ravished 
by one of those semi visions which are half-way 
between ordinary thinking and ecstasy! There 
was, in the field of her internal vision, an appar- 
ition which bad immediately vanished, but which 
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was suflScient to keep her from faltering. She saw 
the bleeding face of the Saviour, the sacred shoul- 
ders which had bent under the cross, and the march 
toward the fatal Calvary. " The Lord turned and 
looked at Peter, " says one of the most touching 
phrases of the Holy Book, and it seemed to her that 
the eyes of the Divine Master turned toward her, 
and in them she read certainty. Although they 
were accompanied by no words, the looks spoke 
distinctly. They told her that the redemption of 
the soul of her beloved was granted to her. They 
promised that her tears, her love, and her devotion 
should not be lavished in vain. The vision was 
gone. But her resolution was taken, and, with so 
profound a joy, that she, for once, deceived her 
mother's penetration. When Henriette returned 
from church, such a radiance emanated from her 
that the countess embraced her saying: 

" I am so happy to see that you have forgiven !" 
"Yes, mamma, it is true that I have forgiven all." 
" Then," persisted the mother, " I may write to 
him to return?" 

"You left me mistress of my own decision," 
said the girl, without answering directly, "and 1 
have made it. But it is not what you suppose. I 
have pardoned M. Nayrac, but I will never be his 
wife." 

" It cannot be possible that you say this to me," 
cried the mother. " You love him and he loves 
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you. I have seen it too plainly. There is noth- 
ing between you but his past which cannot, how- 
ever, destroy your future." 

"I tell you that I will never be his wife," said 
Henriette, " and it is also true that I have nothing 
in my heart against him. You see that I am 
speaking to you without any excitement, or rebel- 
lion, or hate. But my decision is irrevocable." 

The mother remained silent for a moment. She 
understood that this was a resolution not to be dis- 
puted. She was both astonished and prostrated by 
it. She was afraid that if she questioned her 
daughter farther, she would hear her say more, 
and she said : 

" I left you free, but will you wait a week before 
announcing this decision to Francis?" 

" As long as you please, mamma, " responded 
Henriette. " I shall only suffer more, for I confess 
that to remain in Palermo, among so many remem- 
brances, will be very hard. But I accept. But I 
wish to make two requests, if you will be as good 
as you have always been." 

" What are they, my poor child?" said Madame 
Scilly. "You know that I would give the last 
drop of my blood to see you happy." 

"Ah, well," replied the girl, " the first is that 
we leave Sicily at the end of the week. " 

"Certainly," replied the mother. "I had the 
choice between Palermo and Algiers. We will 
22 
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take the boat to Tunis. It is a very easy voyage 
now that I am better, and I understand very well 
that you will not like it here any longer and I 
should be uncomfortable also. What is the other 
request?" 

" I should like to write to M. Nayrac when you 
do, to tell him that I give him back his word." 

" It shall be as you desire, " replied the countess, 
" but I hope that I shall be able to send different 
letter to Catania, and that there will be three to go 
to Algiers. " 

" I kiSow it will not be so," responded the girl, 
and as she took her mother's hand, and kissed it in 
sign of gratitude, the latter saw that she was not 
wearing the sapphire engagement-ring. 



CHAPTEE XTI. 

AMONG THE RUINS. 

One week ! Eight times twenty -four such hours 
as he had passed since he left Palermo in an 
agony of mental anxiety — this is what a letter from 
Madame Scilly announced to Francis. But it was 
still the uncertainty of hope, and the young man 
was sincere in responding as he did respond : " I 
thank you for having pleaded my cause with so 
much friendship that you have been able to gain 
this week. I know what an advocate I shall have 
in you during these days of which I will try to en- 
dure the dreadful anxiety. I will succeed. One 
always has more strength to suffer than he believes, 
especially when there is a possibility of such con- 
solation at the end of the suffering." His whole 
heart was in these few sentences, with that mixture 
of courage and discouragement, of impatience and 
resignation which would have made any other place 
than this foreign city insupportable. At some 
ftiture time he would recall with a kind of pleas- 
ure his long and solitary walks through the wild 
country around Catania, which lies between the 
339 
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foot of the colossal volcano and the sea. It is so 
true, that even in our most mortal crisis we remain 
sensitive to the mysterious accord or discord of sur- 
rounding nature with our internal condition. As 
the peaceful and smiling horizon of Palermo had 
been a torment in the course of his moral struggles 
and during his overpowering anguish, so this rugged 
country harmonized with his present thoughts. 
And, in this harmony there was, not only an 
abatement of the fever of waiting which was con- 
suming him, but the sort of stupefaction which 
solitude produces in the presence of a landscape in 
which we find the symbols of our inmost desolation. 
He left Catania in a carriage, and gave to the coach- 
man the first name that came to his mind, sure of 
finding a place where he could stop and dream 
a long time. Outside of the city, everything gave 
evidence of the frightful drama of former and re- 
cent eruptions. There were black rocks, seams of 
lava which had been belched forth by the mountain 
into the sea, against which the blue waves broke 
monotonously. There were valleys where the aloes 
and colossal cacti grew among piles of gloomy 
rocks, a river of fire which had cooled into a stream 
of measureless and chaotic scoria. There were 
vines whose stocks were as large as young oaks 
and growing in squares of black cinders. And 
everywhere sand alternated with lava and lava with 
sand, attesting the interrupted work of Mongihello, 
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as the mountain is called in the half- Arabic patois 
of the Sicilians. 

On this soil, which is the result of disaster, and 
which is constantly agitated by the shudder of the 
earthquake, grows a strong vegetation of orange, 
lemon, and chestnut trees; gardens flourish and 
villas rise as if to reveal the struggle of life against 
the formidable and monstrous mouth of fire which 
the young man saw on clear days, ejecting its smoke 
above the immaculate whiteness of the snow. As 
he thus went on for many miles, with his mind ab- 
sorbed by the view of these convulsed landscapes, 
in which he read the work of the vast irresistible 
power of nature, the tragic aspect of this cor- 
ner of the earth represented to him the magnified 
image of his own destiny. As the rivers of fire 
suddenly flow over these gardens flourishing with 
roses, over these clusters of trees laden with fruit, 
and over these bright villas, scorching the plants 
and the wood with its burning breath, drowning 
the houses in its liquid mass, and spreading a sheet 
of sterile lava over the place where human labor 
had made for itself a happy and peaceful shelter — 
so from the abysses of a past which he had believed 
to be forever extinct, a flood of destroying senti- 
ments had gushed, drowning everything and de- 
vasting the oasis where he desired to rest ; and the 
deserts of savage rocks to which he liked to with- 
draw were no more desolate than the future that 
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he could foresee, if baleful fate ended its work of 
ruin. He found a bitter pleasure, which he liked 
to increase by plunging into a still more ferocious 
solitude, in the sensation of the strange and almost 
supernatural correspondence between this country 
and the disasters of his heart. He left the carriage 
and walked to a point from which he could see the 
mountains and the line of the sea at the same time, 
and there, lying on one of the rocks formerly 
thrown from the volcano, and with this panorama 
of destruction around him, he dreamed indefinitely. 
What memories besieged him there I fle re- 
garded them with that kind of duplication of self 
which the vast horizons of nature favor in so special 
a manner. He seemed to be observing the actions 
of another, he saw so clearly and acutely the logical 
train of his actions and passions. At the same 
time he experienced, in viewing the picture of his 
life, a sentiment which,was new to him, and which 
marks the exact turning-point of life; where we 
begin really to see the fatal descent, our youth 
ended, old age so near, and beyond, the other 
shore. He remembered that he had lived his life, 
that he had had his lot, good or bad, in the 
strange game of existence, that he had known 
what it can give of bitter or sweet emotion, and 
more than all, he had heaped upon his head 
enough responsibility for the remainder of his 
days. And how much more? Since he had 
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loved Heuriette he had forgotten, in the intoxi- 
cation of his renewed life, the passional experiences 
through which he had passed before. His exist- 
ence as adulterer and libertine had vanished to give 
place to that of the respected and charmed lover, 
the pious adorer of a pious virgin. He had be- 
lieved, in good faith, that he had drunk from the 
fountain of youth. What an illusion! And how 
could he imagine it when he was so old, so borne 
down by the weight of the remembrances which at 
this moment were almost palpable ! He reflected 
on the events which had so brusquely driven him 
into his present situation. What had been impos- 
sible to foresee was precisely what gave him the 
strongest impression that an incomprehensible 
power had directed them. The sensation of a 
mysterious justice always ready to strike at guilty 
pleasures, which he had experienced at Monreale, 
returned with still greater force. His reason re- 
volted in vain against such an idea. One is not, 
with impunity, the son of an epoch in which the 
negation of any providential cause in the affairs of 
the world is a commonplace of philosophy and 
science. How much more in the humble and ob- 
scure destinies of individuals! Francis tried to 
demonstrate that accident after accident had gov- 
erned the series of contrary circumstances by which 
he had been defeated. It was an accident that the 
Countess Scilly and Madame Raffraye had been at- 
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tacked bj the same disease; an accident that two 
physicians, a hundred leagues apart, had selected 
the same place of sojourn among twenty others 
for their two invalids; an accident that the direc- 
tions of a guide had brought the two women to the 
same hotel; an accident that the resemblance of 
Adèle to his sister Julie should be so remarkable. 
It was an accident that Henriette's suspicions had 
been aroused by the meeting in the garden, and 
then confirmed by the conversation between him- 
self and the countess. He could not, however, sup- 
pose that the links in this chain of facts had been 
welded together by a higher will in order to watch 
over a distribution of penalties which was not even 
an equitable one, for his innocent betrothed had 
committed no fault. So he reasoned, but he still 
had the impression that the word accident only 
served to conceal his ignorance of the real and 
secret causes, whose action had caused this unex- 
pected phase of his existence. Omitting the par- 
ticular point concerning Henriette, was he not 
constrained to admit that he had suffered nothing, 
excepting what he had deserved? What signifies 
the word chance, when, among the innumerable 
series of improbable events, only those are pro- 
duced which would be produced if a sovereign judge 
apportioned them. These successive chances had 
brought his past and his present face to face, the 
man that he \Wshed to be, and the man that he had 
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been. He had before him only his own actions as 
they were embodied in the woman whose lover he 
had been, and in the child who had been born of 
their liaison. And the woman had not followed 
out a plan of revenge, and the child did not know 
that he was her father. They had appeared, and 
their presence alone had recalled his former actions, 
from which he had believed himself entirely sepa- 
rated. Is it then true that one cannot make his 
life over again? Is it true that our past pursues 
us into our future? Is aman culpable when, after 
he has condemned himself and struggled against 
his inward defilement, he desires to renew his life 
by uniting himself to apure and good woman, pre- 
cisely because of what he no longer has and never 
can have again? What are the men who reach 
marriage after having lived in such a manner that 
they need not blush before their betrothed, if she 
is what Henriette was, a being to whom one can 
say from the depth of his heart: " It is you I was 
seeking in all my wanderings"? In these medita- 
tions, which were as sincere as if he had been 
about to die, Francis recognized that he had no 
right to compare himself to these men. The anom - 
alies of his engagement were as clear to him now 
as they had been concealed at the time when he 
became engaged to the young girl. He had been 
sincere in attaching himself to Henriette, but there 
was a little of his past hidden in the resolution to 
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unite his waning youth to he)r budding woman- 
hood. There had been, in the fever with which 
he became engaged to the young girl, something 
like a flight from his too lively memories. He had 
loved her less than he had loved to love her. It 
had been a last hope of the romantic dreamer which 
he had been when he first met Pauline. He was 
much the same dreamer still, in spite of his thirty- 
five years. It was the same avidity for emotion, 
the same desire to feel, which urged him toward 
Henriette, that had formerly driven him toward 
Pauline. He had gone toward marriage as former- 
ly toward adultery, impelled by that love of loving 
which, in both cases, had abolished all scruples. 
He did not hesitate to condemn himself by ac- 
knowledging that he had never had the right to 
engage himself without having obtained the posi- 
tive proof, first, that there was no room in his 
heart for either hate or remorse in regard to Paul- 
ine, and then, that he had no duty toward little 
Adèle. Ah ! how differently he had acted ! His 
crime against Henriette was in this unconsciousness 
in which he had wished to take refuge. He had 
ignored the wretched experiences of his heart, which 
would have forced him to recognize that he was 
not certain of his absolute independence. Alas! 
he was not even certain of his indifference. He 
saw it now, but it was too late. Certain moral 
maladies condemn their victims not to inflict the 
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counter-stroke upon others. His soul without any 
moral discipline, deprived of will, and influenced 
by every impression, had lost that power to con- 
trol itself which permits loyal and irrevocable con- 
tracts. The result was, that this soul, like certain 
wasted organisms, was incapable of closing its 
wounds. He had felt this at the first trial ; the 
wound that Pauline had made was still bleeding. 
Would he have suffered so strangely at the awak- 
ing of paternity in him when he first saw Adèle, 
if there had not been another wound still un- 
healed? The incoherence of his sentimental life 
caused a shudder of fright, when he descended to 
this depth in his conscience. He turned his eyes 
to the vast and fearful landscape that he might for- 
get himself, but there again he only found himself. 
He looked beyond at the sea of Catania, whose blue 
waters glittered in the sunlight. Some vessels 
opened their sails to the wind that breathes from 
Africa. They went on, moved, beaten by the 
waves as his youth had been by the passions; and 
when he had tried to descend from the boat that 
had tossed so long upon the high-sea, in order to 
build a house upon the shore, he had chosen a spot 
which was shaken by the earthquake, and his house 
had been thrown down, and he was there, lodging 
among the ruins, awaiting a ruin still more com- 
plete, if he did not find in the pardon of Henriette 
the only refuge for which he could hope. It would 
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be a refuge, but not a cure! Could his poor be- 
trothed give him peace of mind in regard to the 
little girl that he knew to be his child? Even 
with his head on the bosom of his wife, could he 
forget the cry that had escaped from the torn breast 
of Pauline; the cry of one who is dying, who does 
not, cannot lie; who protests that she does not de- 
serve the blow that has been struck? Could he 
forget the thin, wretched body which he had lifted 
in that moment of agony, and the proof that he had 
of his murderous work? Could he forget his past 
life ? Could he forget himself ? O flame concealed 
in the soul of man! The column of fire that 
springs from the bowels of the earth and spreads 
devastation around causes more fear than thou 
ravaging the silence of a solitary heart alone. 
And yet thy taciturn disasters, which leave no visi- 
ble ruins, are the most tragic, are those that pro- 
test most loudly against the horrible nightmare of 
a Heaven without a Judge and without a Com- 
forter ! 

The eight days had unrolled their sad hours 
among these thoughts, and except for one letter 
from Madame Scilly, which had urged him still to 
have hope and courage, Francis knew nothing of 
Palermo, nor of the scenes in which his future was 
at stake. All the reflections to which he had 
abandoned himself in his solitude enveloped- him 
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in that vapor of fatalism with which certain men 
are more fully possessed when their greatest inter- 
ests are involved. But in what field would he 
have been able to apply his energies, now that the 
drama of his destiny was involved as it was? 
What words could he have spoken more touching 
than those of this indulgent and saintly mother, 
whose pardon was for Henriette the surest pledge 
that he deserved to be pitied? He had an almost 
superstitious confidence in the intervention of this 
noble woman, whose severity he had feared and 
who had shown such compassionate charity ; and 
although his apprehension was more painful as the 
week advanced, he hoped for a mitigation of his 
fate in proportion to the time he was permitted to 
wait. 

However, when the morning of the eighth day 
had passed without his having received a tele- 
gram from the countess recalling him by the after- 
noon train, he began to be so cruelly apprehensive 
that it was impossible for him not to telegraph to 
implore a response in the same way. What did 
he think when he received a reply asking him to 
wait for a letter which had been sent from Palermo 
the same day? Madame Scilly did not recall him 
at once. She did not indicate by a word the result 
of her efforts with Henriette. Had she failed? 
Or had the girl asked for further delay? What 
mystery did this silence conceal? Francis had 
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believed himself surfeited with the odious sensation 
of uncertainty for the last six weeks. He had 
suffered much, but never as he suffered during 
the night which separated this dispatch from the 
letter which it announced. 

How he trembled, the next day, as he tore open 
the envelope I He saw that it contained a very 
brief note from Madame Scilly, and a second envel- 
ope which bore no address. The first words of 
Madame Scilly 's letter so overcame him that he 
was obliged to sit down, and with eyes dim with 
tears he read the few sentences which were as de- 
cisive as a sentence of death: 

" My dear Francis : I can write nothing to you to-day. 
I am in despair. The enclosed letter, which I have prom- 
ised to send to you, will inform you of Henriette's feel- 
ings. I have said all that a mother can say who would 
like, at the cost of her own blood, to change a daughter's 
resolution. Everything has failed. We start for Tunis to 
morrow ; thence we go to Algiers. Before our departure, I 
hope to have the strength to write you the details of our 
last conversation and the reasons she has given for a 
rupture, which I cannot accept as irrevocable, any more 
than I can receive the ideas with which religious exalta- 
tion has inspired her. This is very different news from 
that whicli I had hoped to send you, and the thought of 
what you will feel when it arrives will only permit me to 
write you these few lines. I am yours, with all a mother's 
heart, 

••LouiSK S." 

The young man remained a long time thinking 
of these lines, in which he felt the reality of an 
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affection which must have come into conflict with 
an inflexible purpose or it would have triumphed. 
What should he find in the other letter, which he 
hardly dared open, because he dreaded the impres- 
sion which the evidence of the change in Henri - 
ette's sentiments would have upon him, even in 
his grief? Would it not be perceptible in the way 
his betrothed addressed him? He at last decided 
to open it, and read the pages which extinguished 
the light of hope that had still flickered in his heart 
after reading the note of the countess. 

Palermo, January 11th. 
''I have just sought at the cross the courage to write 
what I must write to the man whose name I have dreamed 
of bearing — the man whom I have loved as I shall never 
love again, and I wish him to know that, although I am 
separated from him by the most irrevocable resolution, I 
shall never cease to think of him as the one dearest to me, 
after my mother. I wish him to know that, having been 
his betrothed, I will never be another's. I will keep the 
faith I have sworn to him to my grave, although in a 
manner which is not that of the world. But I can say of 
myself what the divine Friend said to His disciples, the 
Comforter, whose image I have before me : ^ I am not of 
the world." If I did not have a duty to perform toward 
my sweet and saintly mother, I could say these words with 
more reality, if not with more truth. I shall try to write 
these pages in the spirit, and I desire that they may be read 
by the person who in a few hours will receive them, with 
the peculiar sentiment which renders the wish of the dead 
more sacred, respected, and solemn. Perhaps I have the 
right to ask that this may be so, for, if it is suffering that 
gives death its sacred character, I believe that I have 
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suffered as much as any human being can suffer. At least, 
I have never known or imagined such suffering. 

''Although it may be very hard to hear, and very hard 
to say, I must persist, for I must speak as my conscience 
dictates. My grief has been fearful, because I have sud- 
denly been forced, without any preparation, to acknowledge 
that I have been living for months in a dream, and that I 
knew nothing of the past of the one I loved, I can almost 
say, nothing of his character. He had for years had emo- 
tions, joys, and griefs of which I was ignorant. He re- 
membered actions of which I thought an honest man to be 
as incapable as I do at the present time. All the sad evi- 
dence with which I am overwhelmed is needed to make 
me certain that this is true, and that I have not been the 
sport of a frightful dream. I do not judge him. I do not 
condemn him. I have learned from my mother that the 
youth of most men conceals similar secrets. I did not be- 
lieve that he was like most men. I was so proud of him, 
so proud of his nobility of soul, so convinced that I might 
know his whole life, the past as well as the present, hour 
by hour, minute by minute — might know all and always 
find, in every revelation, another motive for loving, 
esteeming, admiring him more. Ah I I had read in books 
which I ought to have believed, that we must expect only 
sadness and desolation from earthly affections ; I had read 
that it is madness to put our confidence and joy in any 
other than the Saviour. Instead of applying this counsel to 
myself, I thanked my Qod every day that I had found in 
my life only tliose persons in whom I could have confi- 
dence, in whom I should only have joy. My God ! what 
if I have been punished for the blindness of pride ! I have 
known that the man I loved lied, and that he lied to me ! 
I have heard him confess actions, the shame of which ob- 
stinately pursues me. I know that he betrayed me for 
weeks without even having the generosity to confess, which 
would have spared me the horror of this discovery. He 
feigned to live our simple and peaceful life while he was 
silently living another. Every smile, every word, every 
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look for more than a month was a hypocrisy. While there 
is the memory of this part, which he was ahle to sustain 
for days and days, between us, it would be impossible for 
me to put my hand in his. I am not jealous, although it is 
cruel to think that the same mouth has said the same thingf» 
to another, that another has been loved as I believed myself 
to be loved, and that nothing, nothing could efface that. 
But this is not my greatest pain. That is because I can 
no longer esteem the man whom I have not. ceased to love. 

^ It is not because I am rebellious that I have permitted 
myself to complain through these pages, which are destined 
for the person who has caused them to be written. 1 have 
accepted my cross. But it is because of the certainty that 
this person alone can lessen this pain by acting in such a 
manner as I now believe he ought, although I have thought 
differently. No, I do not rebel against my suffering and I 
even believe that I shall bless it, if it is the means of sav- 
ing three souls which are in peril, those of two guilty per- 
sons and of another who is innocent. While I take back 
my liberty from him to whom I was engaged, I return his, 
and though he may have the right to ignore this last sigh, 
I know that all was not false in the tenderness which he 
said be felt toward me, and I am sure that he will not 
scorn this last, profound sigh. 

"He has a road to travel which is no longer the same as 
mine, but I will follow him, as he well knows, with my* 
heart and my prayers. If he believed, when he wished to 
give his life to me, that this life was his own, he cannot 
believe it to-day. There is a poor, frail child, who has the 
right, if she knew it, to claim his support. There is an 
unfortunate woman of whom he has been the executioner. 
It is not proper for me to say anything more, but if I hear 
some day that the man, who was my betrothed, has done 
what he could to repair this horrible past, I repeat, I will 
bless the blow which has separated us and has brought him 
back to his positive and inevitable duty. I have too much 
confidence in the words : * All that you ask the Father in 
my name sliall be given you, ' not to feel sure that it will 
23 
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be 80» and that two souls that have done so much otU to 
one another will be sated bj the feeling of their common 
rsqxmsibillty. which is their trial and maj be their re- 
demption. The objection which depended on me is re- 
moved, for our marriage is definitely broken off. The 
othas will be, I do not doubt, and when that daj comee I 
shall not regret my tears, though they have been many and 
bitter. Bat one will give his own life to save the life of the 
person he loves. May be not give his tears witii the same 
joy to save that which is more precious than the life which 
passes away so quickly? I want my pain to purchase this 
salvation ; and this is the reason I have thought it necessary 
to write my thoughts and feelings in entire truth. I thank 
Qod that I have had the strength to do it. 

-H. S." 

This artless letter, into which the poor child had 
put her whole heart, was so unlike what Francis 
had expected, that he was obliged to read it twice 
to convince himself that he was not the sport of a 
dream. But, no I It was Henriette^s handwriting. 
It was her rather awkward and slightly embarrassed 
way of speaking when she had an idea to express 
that cost her an effort. Above all, it was her way 
of feeling, the painful delicacy which rendered her 
so susceptible to the slightest shades. She had 
used the third person to avoid the change of ap- 
pellation that he had so much dreaded. It was 
her religious fervor, exalted by suffering, which, 
mingled with her disappointed love, had brought 
her to this romantic conception of a marriage 
between the man she had loved and his former mis- 
tress. She was right. What tears she must have 
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shed in the bare conception of such a project! 
What tenderness there was in the avowal of a pas- 
sion which she allowed to escape at the very 
moment when she was renouncing forever the hap- 
pinebs which this passion had given and could still 
give her! Forever? At the thought that these 
pages, in which was revealed the powerful charm of 
the innocent and sublime soul, were also words of 
farewell, Francis felt rebellion rise in his heart, 
such as we haveall known in the presence of death. 
He was seized by one of those invincible frenzies 
which urge a man to leap upon a boat, a wagon, or 
a horse. He must go somewhere, he must get over 
space and time, he must reach a certain person at 
a certain time. He would walk with naked feet 
over burning coals at such moments, in order that 
he might not lose the chance to press a hand and 
to cry out: " Do not go away, do not leave me!" 
A sterile cry which does not prevent the inevitable 
separation I But it must be said. Francis looked 
at his watch. It was near noon. The train which 
goes from Messina to Palermo and stops at Catania 
passed in two hours. He would be at the Conti- 
nental by ten o'clock. The ladies were going away 
the next day. There was still time for a last battle. 
How long those two hours were, and how slow were 
the wheels of the railway-carriage when, at last, 
he had taken his place in the Sicilian express! 
He would have had the train as rapid as the flight 
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of the birds which he saw through the open win- 
dows of his compartment. And, when night fell, 
he no longer had even the monotonous landscape 
to distract his thoughts; but fatal presentiments 
tormented him, until he imagined that fate would 
be so implacable as to derail the train before he 
should arrive ! This hallucination became so wild, 
that when at last he arrived at Palermo without 
accident, he felt it a presage of success. At last 
he was in the same city as Henriette, and was going 
to see her. 

There is always a frightful moment in these in- 
sane journeys undertaken in the wildness of a pas- 
sion which can no longer endure absence. It is 
that -v^hich immediately succeeds the arrival, when, 
distracted by impatience and devoured by an ardor 
which almost reaches delirium, we encounter one 
of those petty obstacles which put a last and new 
distance between us and the person toward whom 
love has precipitated us in this mad course. For 
Francis, the enervation of these obstacles was the 
more cruel, because of the inferior persons who 
were mixed with them. The badly dissimulated 
surprise of the porter of the Continental was like 
one puncture more in the great bleeding wound in 
the young man's heart. The drama of his life had 
not entirely escaped the observation of the servants 
at the hotel, that is, of a house all open to inqui- 
sitions and comments. Nayrac knew this, and 
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suffered from it. And then to find himself in the 
presence of old Vincent, whom he called to carry to 
the countess a hastily written note. During his 
long and tender engagement he had enjoyed the 
familiarity with which the old soldier had treated 
him. The constraint and astonishment which he 
now read in the face of the faithful servant renewed 
the sensation that his most tender and delicate 
emotions were subject to the comments of servants. 
And then, what a contrast between the necessity of 
presenting himself as a stranger, and his former 
custom of entering Madame Scilly's sahn as if it 
had been his own ! He returned to his room to 
wait for a reply to his note. While the servant 
was preparing his bed, and the boy was lighting the 
fire, he remembered how, on the morning of his 
arrival from Paris to rejoin his betrothed, he had 
found this room adorned with flowers, and looking 
so gay and pretty in the blue light of the morning. 
How gloomy it looked now in the light of the can- 
dles and in the disorder of an unexpected arrival I 
And why was Vincent so long in coming? At 
last the good man came to inform him that the coun- 
tess was waiting for him. What would he not 
have given to know if Henriette was there ! He 
could not even ask the question ! But the door 
of the antechamber was already open, and that 
of the sahn. The large, empty room chilled his 
heart, as his own chamber had just done, but even 
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more painfully. A single lamp disclosed the bare- 
ness of the room, now that the small, feminine ob- 
jects that had given it a living physiognomy had 
been removed. Every one had disappeared — the 
draperies that had softened the harsh tints of the 
new, red furniture, the pictures that had made the 
smallest comer of table or console seem personal, 
the trifles that recalled the parlor at home, the books 
that helped to charm the long evenings, the flowers 
that revealed the graceful genius of Henriette. In 
the middle of this veritable desert stood the coun- 
tess, with an anxious face. 

"Ah! my poor child," said she, advancing 
toward the young man, " then you did not receive 
our letters?" 

" I am here because I did receive them," he re- 
plied. "I wish to speak once more to Made- 
moiselle Scilly. I cannot separate from her in this 
way, and she must know that an accused person 
has a right to defend himself. I entreat you to 
compel her to see me even if only for five min- 
utes, here, in your presence. Then, I give you 
my word, whatever she may decide, I will not try 
to move her, but this once — in pity, just this once. " 

"Alas!" responded the mother, shaking her 
head, " I have just tried. You do not know how 
implacable she is. She told me that she would not 
leave her room again until she went to the boat. 
I cannot compel her to speak with you, and you 



are too much of a gentleman to approach her in 
public against her will. Listen, Francis, " continued 
she, " if I have been as good to you as you said in 
your last letter; if you feel the gratitude of which 
you assure me, I beg of you to let us go without 
any effort to see Henriette, which would only end 
in useless scandal; and, I^ill add, be most dan- 
gerous, for she has been so ill and is still so nerv- 
ous. Ah! do not kill her for nothing; for I as- 
sure you — and I have the right to ask you to be- 
lieve me — she will die before she will change her 
decision; time alone can do that." 

"But, at least," replied the young man, "will 
you permit me to write to her? Will you see that 
she gets a letter before she goes away?" 

" I thought of that, " said the mother, " and I 
asked her what she would do if she should receive 
a letter from you. 'I should destroy it without 
reading it,' she replied." 

"My God!" groaned he, falling into a chair. 
" What will become of me? I have suffered cruelly 
for these twelve days, but I lived in hope. I did 
not accept the thought that all would be ended 
between us, without a word — a single word. " 

" You must hope still," said the mother, " hope, 
and have confidence in me. " 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE OTHER SHORE OF THE LAND OF PROMISE. 

It was five weeks after this conversation and 
since the Regina Margherita^ one of the packet- 
boats of the Sicilian Company, which run between 
Naples and Tunis, had sailed from Palermo, carry- 
ing the Countess Scilly and her daughter. It was 
five weeks since Francis had seen this boat pass 
the pier on which he stood, and move away with a 
movement as slow and as uniform as the days and 
hours, and as cruelly irrevocable. God! to see 
one that is loved going away like this, and with- 
out being told again how much she is loved, and 
without a pressure of the hand or a single word! 
For Henriette had kept her resolution, and the 
young man had said his despairing farewell — 
which was a farewell to his happy engagement, to 
the paradise of which he caught a glimpse, and 
which he called his Land of Promise — to the sil- 
houette of a ship that floated away from his vi- 
sion until it was only a moving speck between the 
vast abyss of waves and the immense abyss of 
the heavens; until it was a fleck of scattered 
smoke in the mute space! And now, at the end 
360 
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of these five weeks, he was again leaning on the 
same parapet, looking at the same boat, leaving 
the same port, with the same uniform and monot- 
onous movement. It was the evening of a splen- 
did day in February which began to lower upon 
the luminous landscape, and the noise of the waves 
against the pier grew more mournful, while upon 
the violet water the boat was moving away, like 
that other, scattering her smoke in the same taci- 
turn space. But, at the horizon, the gold and 
purple of the sunset displayed the magnificence 
of fairyland, and although the look with which the 
young man regarded the boat revealed profound 
emotion, there was also, in the depths of his eyes, 
something like a reflection of the distant light of 
the horizon, an image of hope in an infinite melan- 
choly, a little mildness in the chill of the night 
into which he would plunge with all nature when 
the night had really come, and the silhouette of the 
boat had entirely disappeared. 

Francis gazed at this boat forever receding, as 
he had gazed at the other, and he listened to the 
complaint of the waves, whose sob accorded so well 
with the sob that exhaled from his thoughts at this 
new departure, which was still more tragic than the 
other. For on board this graceful steamer, whose 
slender masts stood out against the sky of this 
glorious evening, was his daughter — his dear and 
pretty Adèle, whom he had seen for a long time on 
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deck, dressed in mourning, with three women, two 
of whom were the faithful servants of Madame 
Baffraye. But the third was not Madame Raffraje. 
He had seen, before the departure, the boatmen 
hoist on deck and lower into the hold a case of sin- 
ister form, which the child did not notice, for she 
was kept in another part of the boat at that moment. 
It was the coffin of the poor woman whose unhappy 
and guilty lover he had been ; who had made him 
suffer so much, and whom he had made to suffer ; 
of the woman whom he had condemned for years 
with a cruelty so implacable, and whom he had 
found again just in time to hear her cry, from the 
border of the tomb, for a little justice. Alas! 
What justice could he render to the dead, to the 
being, forever motionless, silent, and deaf between 
the boards of the coffin? The waves enveloped the 
boat that was carrying her away, with the same 
sweet and profound plaint which Francis heard 
moaning at his feet. It did not reach the ears of 
the voyager who was returning to sleep her last 
sleep in the cemetery of her native land; never 
again would she hear the voice of her daughter 
when she called ; never more hear the sigh of him 
who had been her executioner, and who, with his 
head on his hand, and his heart full of remorse, 
asked the pardon which he had refused her when 
he believed she had betrayed him. Ah 1 why had 
he found her again so late? He had lost his hap- 
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piness at this encounter, and her last days had been 
embittered by renewing, in the last terrible scene, 
all her former martyrdom. Surely she had died 
avenged, for she had known that the marriage of 
her old lover was broken off. But could this blot 
out the nine years passed in devouring her heart in 
the solitude of her retreat? Could it compensate 
for the griefs which had consumed her life, so as 
to make her the trembling phantom which Francis 
had held in his arms, and whose contact he could 
still feel, at the very moment he was saying fare- 
well to her across the ever-increasing distance of 
thé waves, the powerless farewell of a useless re 
pen tance? 

The boat was still farther withdrawn ; but, in* 
stead of turning toward the African coast, it went 
on straight toward Italy and Naples, more and more 
enveloped in the purple of the setting sun which 
now filled half the immense horizon. The contrast 
between this immortal splendor and the mournful 
image of the coflSn of the woman carried on the 
gloomy waves did not overwhelm the heart of the 
young man with the sadness he had experienced 
five weeks before. Not that he had ceased to feel 
the pain of his broken engagement, and his re- 
morse, but a revolution had taken place in him 
which gave him courage to stand up, at this mo- 
ment, and look in the face this horizon as he re- 
garded his destiny. When he had stood in this 
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same place, five weeks before, gazing at the boat 
which was carrying Henriette away from him, his 
heart was full of rebellious thoughts. He thought 
of pursuing her, writing to her, doing something. 
To-day, he comprehended, and accepted as an ex- 
piation of his terrible injustice this abandonment 
by this being so tender, so true, so young ; whose 
last letter had been his only reading since this 
hour of separation ; and he had gradually felt the 
contagion of sacrifice emanating from the pages 
over which the pure, blue eyes of the girl had so 
abundantly wept. 

After having seen the Regina Marghertta, bearing 
Henriette and her mother, disappear behind the 
red point of Mount Pellegrino, he returned to 
the Continental, where he ordered everything to 
be made ready for his departure, for he was re 
solved not to remain another day in this scene 
of his former happiness. His baggage was re- 
moved to another hotel, and before finally leaving 
Palermo he resolved to see his daughter for the 
last time. He went to the Cyane Villa, and 
waited in one of the walks of the garden for one, 
two, three hours, until at last he perceived the 
child coming from the house, with her large doll 
in her right hand and holding the nurse with 
the left. He had concealed himself in a nar- 
row cross-walk, from which he could follow them 
for a short time through a screen of slender bam- 
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boos. The step of the child lacked its customary 
vivacity, and old Annette's face wore a look of 
care, so that Francis knew that the mother was 
worse. He felt his heart throb with anguish at 
the thought. The idea that the frail and charm- 
ing Adèle was about to lose the only protection 
that surrounded her childhood was so painful that 
he found it impossible to leave that evening as he 
had intended to do. He returned to his hotel and 
once more read the letter of his betrothed. He 
seemed to hear the voice of her whose esteem he 
had lost, and to see her eyes, and he decided to re- 
main so that he might be there in case of any mis- 
fortune, as she certainly had wished. 

And he remained, and days succeeded days even 
more strange than those he had passed in Catania. 
He was no longer sustained, as then, by the expec- 
tation of being recalled by his betrothed. The 
letters which he continued to receive from Madame 
Scilly only confirmed the strength of Henriette's 
resolution. He comprehended that it was a ver- 
itable vow, that is something invincible and in- 
violable to a religious soul ; and although he was 
not resigned to the certainty of an absolute sepa- 
ration, he began to interpret this trial in the sense 
of this singular letter, every sentence of which he 
knew by heart. Although he could not rise to the 
purifying clearness of the Christian doctrine, he 
began to mingle a sentiment of a mysterious, provi- 
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dential indioation with that conviction of fatalitj 
which had taken possession of him when he saw 
the name of Pauline Baffraje on the register in the 
hotel, after the walk saddened by a too faithful pre- 
sentiment. The idea so strongly expressed in Hen- 
riette 's letter, that above everything else he owed 
a duty to the poor little girl, gradually took pos- 
session of his conscience. The narrow walk in 
the English Garden among the bamboos, mimosas, 
and roses, from which he could watch the gate of the 
villa without being seen himself, had become the 
end of all his promenades. He went thither in the 
morning, and waited with a beating heart until this 
gate, a barred iron one with an inner door of painted 
wood, should turn on its hinges and Adèle appear. 
He experienced a new sensation every time in won- 
dering whether her mother would be with her. 
He was almost afraid that she would, for to meet 
Pauline again would be so hard for her. But he 
desired it, for it would be a sign of a respite in her 
terrible disease, and besides, his imagination, ex- 
alted in solitude, and constantly nourished by Hen- 
riette^s letter, and surrounded by an atmosphere of 
remorse and mysticism, went so far as to conceive 
the wildest, the most superhumanly romantic 
dreams. Yes; notwithstanding the words which 
had been exchanged in their last interview, in 
spite of inexpressible hate and incurable wounds, 
he conceived the possibility that his old mistress 
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would pardon him, would consent to marry him 
before her death, in order to legally leave their 
daughter to him, and then he could return to Hen- 
riette with the child, purified by the acceptance of 
the ordeal, and at last free to enjoy the love which 
forever lived in his heart. Ah I insane dreams ; for 
he was not even permitted to appear in the child's 
path, for fear that Pauline should hear of the meet- 
ing and prohibit the poor caress of a look, the last 
joy, the miserable food for his father love. 

The boat was sailing on. The plaintive sea 
grew still more sombre while Francis reviewed the 
last two weeks. He saw Professor Teresi and 
Pauline's physician meet one day before the gate 
of the villa. What an effort it cost him to ap- 
proach this man, who was so associated with the 
last scenes of the drama of his broken engagement! 
He triumphed, however, over this repugnance, and 
learned that the end was near — that Madame Raf- 
fraye had only a few days, perhaps only a few 
hours to live. Would she die without pardoning 
him? What would become of his relations with 
his child, with this daughter, whom Pauline at 
least knew to be his? If he could only speak to 
her once more, entreat her, swear to her that he 
would give his whole life to the orphan ! But how 
could he gain access to a dying woman, when he 
was not even on terms of the most common polite- 
ness in this villa, ai'ound which he now wandered 
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for hours, at the risk of being observed ? He risked 
the only attempt which was possible for him. 
Having seen Annette go out, he approached her 
and inquired for news of the invalid. The good 
woman burst into tears, so overcome by the agony 
of her mistress that she did not even ask anything 
about Madame and Mademoiselle Scilly. What 
agony he suffered when he thought that Pauline 
would hear that he had talked with this servant 
and forbid her to allow him to speak to her again ! 
But it was not so; he saw Annette again and with 
Adèle; he spoke to them, and the child recognized 
him and the woman answered his questions. What 
emotion he felt as he touched the silken curls of 
the child ! He found a promise of pardon in the 
fact that Pauline had not forbidden them to ap- 
proach him. And a change had taken place in the 
heart of this woman who was so soon to appear 
before another Judge. He had proof of this almost 
immediately, and it fixed the direction of his life 
and renewed his hope, so that, as he leaned on the 
parapet of the mole and saw the boat disappear, 
his heart was not entirely broken. 

The boat was but a point in space, but Francis 
was with it in spirit. He saw his daughter lying 
on the sofa in the large cabin that he had chosen 
for her. For the first time he had rendered one of 
those humble services which, five weeks before, he 
had not dared to think possible. And it had been 
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accomplished very simply and also very easily ! A 
few days after he had talked with Annette and the 
little girl, he learned of the arrival at Palermo of 
the aunt who lived at Besançon. He asked with 
anguish: "Who is she?" He saw her pass with 
the child, and was not able, so profound was 
Kis trouble, to judge of her character by her 
face. Madame de Eaynal, who was Madame 
Eaffraye's oldest sister, had neither the supple 
delicacy nor the refined beauty of the mistress 
who had been tortured by Francis, but one of 
those even, placid, almost vulgar faces, which 
indicate the slow and long habits of an exist- 
ence without tempests. The worst narrowness 
of mind may be concealed ^behind their honest 
wrinkles, as noay the rarest magnanimity of heart, 
or a simple and innocent good -nature. Happily 
for the future of little Adèle, and happily also for 
the young man, the last was the case with this 
woman, whom he had made an effort to ap- 
proach as soon as he learned of the catastrophe. 
The death of Pauline at last occurred, after fifteen 
days of extreme suffering. He had been several 
times to the villa to make inquiries. These visits, 
which had seemed perfectly proper to the servants 
in view of the service formerly rendered to their 
mistress, justified the step which he took the day 
after the tragic event. Now that Pauline was 
dead, he would like to have rushed into the house, 
24 
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knelt at the bed on which she was lying, demand- 
ing the pardon which his suffering gave him the 
right to ask, and to take away the child ; but he 
was obliged to content himself by writing a note of 
common politeness to the sister of the dead woman, 
in which he offered to assist in the complicated prep- 
arations necessary in this remote part of Italy. 
What could he think, when the answer arrived, be- 
ginning with these words: "I know, monsieur, 
from my dear sister, that you are a brother of poor 
Julie Archambault, with whom I was slightly ac- 
quainted!" What tears he shed as he read these 
simple words, which brought the pardon of her who 
was gone forever I For the note closed, as was 
natural, by asking him to come to the villa. He 
should not7 be able to be near his daughter, first 
here, and afterward, and Pauline had permitted it! 
It was this hope of never again losing sight of 
his daughter that sustained him on this evening of 
a second separation. He had been so useful to 
Pauline's sister in the confusion of the departure 
and the mourning combined, as to acquire a claim 
to her gratitude. Madame de Raynal had invited 
him to Besançon, that they might continue their 
relations, and had asked him to take charge of the 
haggage which she left behind in her hurried de- 
parture. He had kissed the pale cheek of his 
daughter without betraying his emotion, and he saw 
the final solution of the painful problem of which 
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he \7as the guilty martyr. Adèle should hence- 
forth be the sole object of his life, and hé would 
become more and more intimate with the family to 
whom she was confided, and do it so discreetly that 
no suspicion should ever fall upon the memory of 
the dead. He would change the centre of his ex- 
istence, for he was free. He would purchase some 
land and install himself in the neighborhood of his 
daughter. He would be near to protect her as she 
grew up, simply for the joy of being useful to her. 
This would not be the happiness of an acknowl- 
edged family, the happiness of which he had 
dreamed with Henriette. It would not be the 
noble pride of fatherhood with its delightful priv- 
ileges. But it was more than he deserved. And 
as hfiJooked at the vessel which wenJ; farther and 
farther away, it seemed to him that, at the extreme 
verge of the horizon, colored by the last fires of 
the setting sun, a shore of light appeared, like a 
cliff of gold and purple toward which the boat was 
sailing; and this was the symbol of the new shore, 
of that other Land of Promise toward which he him- 
self was journeying. Henriette's pure sacrifice 
had not been in vain. The man of passion and of 
egoistical emotion, who had lived only to feel, 
even at the price of other's misery, was dead ; and, 
pressing to his lips the letter which he had received 
at Catania, and which had been a talisman of re- 
demption, he piously murmured thanks from the 
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bottom of his heart to the noble being who had 
shown him the way. Mingled with this kiss was a 
hope that some day she would consent to aid him by 
her presence. But he ascertained that, if she re- 
mained separated from him by her vow, she would, 
at least, give him the esteem of which he felt him- 
self worthy ; now that he had become the man of 
responsibility and conscience, the man who would 
live only to repair the wrong which he had done. 
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